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INTRODUCTION. 


By H. L. Mencken 


ossamer eens 


revelation of God that he was not accused of. The prod- 


fabulous picture of a fabulous monster, half Nietzsche and 


¢ The righteous heard of him with creepy shudders; there 


was bold talk of denying him the use of the mails; he was | 


4 the Gog and the Magog, the Heliogabalus, nay, the down- 
as right Kaiser, of that distant and pious era. 

ee No such Ibsen, of course, ever really existed. The gen- 
-- uine Ibsen was anything but the Anti-Christ thus conjured 
up by imprudent partisans and terrified opponents. On the 
a contrary, he was a man whose salient quality was precisely 


Vii 


es, Se tuiernien cheap shocker, ndrnoesaphes: spinner ane 
Fools belabored him and fools de- 


And I know of no crime against virtue, good order and the — 
uct of all this pawing and bawling was the Ibsen legend, that — oe 


- half Dr. Frank Crane, drenching the word with scandalous © 
platitudes from a watch- tower in the chilblained North. | 


his distrust of, and disdain for, any and all such facile here- 


vill eo ea ee 
j - gies: a highly respectable gentleman of the mi 
- well-barbered, ease-loving and careful in =< a very s 
~ ful practitioner of a very exacting and lucrative trade a 
- safe and sane ee of order, Faces bones 


a aie idea that might not have bese Fate tot in a news- 
_ paper editorial. He believed in all the things that the nor- 
mal, law-abiding citizen of Christendom believes in, fro 

_ democracy to romantic love, and from. the obligations « 

- ‘duty to the value of virtue, and he always gave them the best 
€ of it in his plays. And Whicnever: mistaking his position, 
-.'.- someone charged him with flouting, these things or with ad- 
~_vocating some notion that stood in opposition to them, he ay 
invariably called the plaintiff to book, and denied veherti- 
ml, -ently that he was guilty, and protested. bitterly that it was 
_ outrageous to fasten any such wild and naughty sue Ube = 

a reputable man. 4 

Had he been, in truth, the extravagant ‘enolase that nee 
misinformed rabbinism tried to make him out, he would 

have remained, to the end of his career, a mere freak and 
blank cartridge in the theatre, and of no more influence — 

- than such extremists, say, as Max Stirner, Arthur Gobineau 

and the Marquis de Sade. So long, indeed, as he was gen- — 

erally held to be such an iconoclast, he actually suffered — 

that fate. : But when it began to be noticed, first by other — 
dramatists and then by a widening public, that his ideas, ‘ 

after all, were really not extraordinary—that what he said, _ 

in the last analysis, was simply what every reasonably in- , 
telligent man thought—that his plays, for all their smash-_ 

_ ing air, were not actually blows at Christian culture—when 

~ this began to be understood, then he began to make his 
way, and all the serious dramatists of Europe began to imi- 

tate him, But they saw him, with their keener professional 

eyes, more clearly than the ect and so absurd Ibsenites _ 

_ had seen him. They saw that he was not a brummagem 4 


a ey but his direct and adept manner of clothing simple 


' technique as a dramatist. He didn’t teach them to think 
_ extraordinary thoughts; he taught them to put obvious 
a oles into sound plays. 


Such ideas, first and last, as even a Harvard professor 
might evolve without bursting his brain—for example, that 
_ itis unpleasant and degrading for a wife to be treated as 
Pe A ‘a mere mistress and empty-head; that professional patriots 


_ hesitates to do; that a woman who continues to cohabit. 
4 with a syphilitic husband may expect to have defective chil- 
; - dren; that a joint sorrow tends to dampen passion in hus- 
ag band and wife, and so bring them together upon a more 
: secure basis; that a neurotic and lascivious woman is apt to 

_ be horrified when she finds that she is pregnant; that a man 
fa* of 55 or 60 is an ass to fall in love with a flapper of 17; 
a that the world is barbarously cruel to a woman who has 
_ violated the Seventh Commandment or a man who has vio- 
lated the Eighth. If you are discontented with these sum- 
" Inaries, then turn to summaries that Ibsen made himself— 
- that is, turn to his notes for his social dramas in his NVach- 
a _gelassene Schriften. Here you will find precisely what he 
_ was trying to say. Here you will find, in plain words, the 
Cm ideas that he started from. They are, without exception, 
vs s ideas of the utmost simplicity. There is nothing mysterious 


phe, i ae cacthod Gs teas ders “Rha $0, ‘when thes Fe: 
ut to follow him, what they imitated was not the i imagi- ‘ 


and even self-evident arguments in unusually lucid and bril- _ 
-Tiant- dramatic forms—in brief, his enormously effective | 


a9 ah all the gabble that went about in the ae: days of the ie 
- Ibsen uproar. What ideas does one actually find in them? © 


and town boomers are frauds; that success in business 
i usually involves doing things that a self-respecting man’ 


ee ARE atte ot heel Diente 
us a sig ae € ted i 


= oe ein oe etaton note even n anything n new in ‘them. 


ie 
ase _ and he never forgot for an instant that he was writing 
tracts, but. stage-plays. When the sentimental. Ge 


Mie: 


* hat they say. Sa asl 


; alarmed moralists who had swallowed the free lovers’ een 


- ter Builder” he took a holiday from social ideas, even th 


_ tear over his. lost youth. And in “Hedda Gabler,” as if to s 


- and dispose of him neatly and completely. 


oe. 


there is no idiotic symbolism in them, buat 


‘ \As ‘I have said, Ibsen himself was aides no delu: 
- about his dramas of ideas. ri was a hard-working dra 


Dahested and fantasies: of his ici tu corrupt he ha 
_ of his own purpose. Down to the time he lost his mind- 
was then at work on “John Gabriel Borkman”—he n 
wrote a line that had any significance save the obvious 


“middle classes mistook “A Doll’s House” for a revolutio: ar 
document against monogamy, and began grouping h 
_ with the Hera of free love, he was as Kei garoh as 0} 


AG year later he wrote “Ghosts” to raise a ieee apatant the a 


of it by burlesquing the Ibsenists, and the result was “The 
‘ Wild Duck,” in which the chief figured is a sort of reductio 
‘ad absurdum of the modern Drama Leaguer. In “The Ma: 


most elemental, and put himself into a play, shedding a salt 


confute the Ibsen talmudists forever, he fashioned a thump- 
ing drama out of the oldest, shoddiest materials of Sardou, 
Scribe and Feuillet, nay, Meilhac and Halévy/ as if to prove, 
once and for all time, that he was a dramatist first and last, 
and not a windy evangelist and reformer, and that he could 
‘meet any other dramatist, however skilful, on equal fre 


Tbsen’s chief interest, from the beginning to the end a his 
career as a dramatist, was not with the propagation of ethi- 


; 4 < x 2 + ‘ “i 
sy cdpal tla Ais oa ae 
t with the x dahitior! of esthetic Mere aR He 
r Chriefyn ot a preacher, but an artist, and not the 
artist of popular legend, but the alert and compe- eta 
artist of fact, intent upon the technical difficulties of = 
usiness. He gave infinitely more thought to questions 
ractical dramaturgy—to getting his characters on and 
«off the stage, to building up climaxes, to calculating effects—_ ee 
a than he ever gave to ‘the ideational content of his dramas. 
Almost any idea was good enough, so long as it could be ~ 
5 converted into a conflict, and the conflict could be worked _ 
= pert ‘straightforwardly and effectively. Read his letters and a 
you will find him tremendously concerned, from the start, A i 
oy th technical difficulties and expodiaste-“and never men- 
tioning morals, lesson, symbols and that sort of thing at all. 
So early as ee tenet wepte The League of Youth” you =| 
1 find him discussing the details of dramatic machinery = — tg 
h Dr. Georg Brandes, and laying stress on the fact, with = 
o little vanity, that he has ‘accomplished the feat of do- 
without a single monologue, in fact, without a single 
aside. ” A bit later he began developing the stage direction; 
0. through his plays and observe how he gradually in- ae 
creased its importance, until in the end it almost over- 
shadowed. the dialogue. And if you would get, in brief, 
the full measure of his contribution to the art of the Avani: ack 
_ give hard study to “A Doll’s House.” Here, for the first 
time, his new technique was in full working. Here he de- 
‘posed Scribe and company at one blow, and founded an en- 
a tirely new order of dramaturgy. Other dramatists, long 
7 before him, had concocted dramas of ideas—and good ones, | 
__ The idea in Augier’s “La Mariage d’Olympe” was quite as 
a _ sound and interesting as that in “A Doll’s House;” the idea 
in Augier’s “Les Effrontés” perhaps exceeded it in both 
4 ways. But Ibsen got into “A Doll’s House” something that 
__ Augier and Feuillet and Dumas fils and all that crowd of 
| Empire dramatists had never been able to get into their 


pecans et pear oh 


And how did he Seis it? Bohs by ivi 


oe His Ate were elaborate eae beautiful mechanisms, but of ee 
always mechanisms. He had to sacrifice everything else—_ 
reason, probability, human nature—to make the machin 
run. And Augier, Feuillet and Dumas, better men all, fol~ 
lowed docilely in his tracks. They were better “observers 

they were more keenly interested in the actual life about — 

them; they managed, despite the artificiality of their tech- — 

nique, to get some genuine human beings into. their plays. 

But that technique still hung around their necks; they never 

- quite got rid of it. But Ibsen did. In “A Doll’s House” he : 
‘threw it overboard for all time. Instead of a complicated . 
plot, working beautifully toward a foreordained climax, he ~ 

presented a few related scenes in the life of a husband and ers 
wife. Instead of a fimely wrought fabric of suspense and 
emotion nicely balanced, neatly hanging together, he hit. 94 
upon an action that was all suspense and all emotion.. And 
- instead of carefully calculated explanations, involving the. ne 
orthodox couriers and prattling chambermaids, he let the a 
oe) tell itself. The result, as William Archer has said, 
“was a new order of experience in the theatre.” The audience me 
that.came to be pleasantly diverted by the old, old tricks 
found its nerves racked by a glimpse through a terrifying 

keyhole. This thing was not a stage-play, but a scandal. _ 
It didn’t caress and soothe; it arrested and shocked. It 
didn’t stay pScreey on the stage; it leaped out over the e. ey 
- footlights. a: 
__ The audience gasped and went out gabbling, and the re- ce 
sult was the Ibsen madness, with its twenty years of. folae 
derol. But there were dramatists in the house who, with 
professional eye, saw more clearly what was afoot, and iphone 
dramatists, once they could shake off the Scribe tradition, 


iy 


"INTRODUCTION, ets Beata s 


‘ erm began to imitate Tbsen—Jones. and Pinero and later shawe Sy 
s - England; Hauptmann and Sudermann-in Germany; 
- Gorki and many another in Russia; Hervieu, Brieux and — : 
their like in France; a swarm of lesser ones in Italy, Scandi- 


1 the well-made play of Scribe, and set up the play that was a 
_ direct imitation of reality. He showed that the illusion was 
‘not only not helped by the elaborate machinery of Scribe, 
but that it was actually ,hindered—that the way to sure and — 
_ tremendous effects was by the route of simplicity, natural- 
= ness, ingenuousness. In “A Doll’s House” he abandoned all 
-_ of the old tricks save two or three; in “Ghosts” he made | 
~ away with the rest of them, and even managed to do without. 
3 a plot; by the time he got to “Little Eyolf” there was nothing’ 
left of the traditional dramaturgy save the act divisions. 
-—It. was not, of course, an easy reform to put through. The 
. __ habits of mind of audiences had to be changed; the lunacies 
___ of the Ibsenites had to be lived down, and the moral ire of 
_ the anti-Ibsenites; above all, the actors of the time had to 
be untaught all that they knew about acting, and taught 
a lot of new things that violated their vanity and hurt their 
business. But Ibsen’s notions had logic behind them, and 
_ they had the force of novelty, and there was in them a new 
~ \and superior opportunity for the dramatist who really had 
something to say, and so, in the end, they triumphed in the 
world. Today the methods of Scribe are so archaic that 
they excite laughter; only the Broadhursts and Kleins of 
__ Broadway stoop to them. If an intelligent dramatist were 
to expose a play built upon the plans of “Verre d’Eau” or 
- “Adrienne Lecouvreur,”” even the newspaper critics would 
Jaugh at him. All that sort of thing now belongs to arche- 
ology. 
5 But Ibsen, as I have said, was a dramatist first and last, 
_ and not a tin-pot agitator and messiah. He depicted the 
life of his time and he made use of the ideas of his time; 
he had no desire to change those ideas, nor even, in the 


< 
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_ navia and Austria. Ibsen, in brief, completely overthrew 


Phe Master Builder, ” ghee ‘so. ie eee es a 
‘sonal privilege, he abandoned his habit and 
upon a half-answer. But is there any answer in 

Gabler?” Surely not. The play is still chewed 
is labored by advocates of this answer or that; the very 
Oh agreement shows the dramatist’s. neutrality. ag 1h 
_. my desire,” he once said, “to deal in this play with s 
problems. What I wanted to do was to gis human b 


work of ceshin of the social aosiditiins tad princip 
a present day.” That is to say, here is your state of soc 
here i is your woman, here is what she does—what di 
~ think of it? So, again, in “Pillars of Society.” Her 
-. your society, here are your pillars, here are their rasca ties 
~ what have you to say of it? Joseph Conrad, another gr t a 
artist, once put the thing admirably. “My task which Tam 
- trying to achieve,” he said, “is, by the power of the v 
word, to make you hear, to make you feel—it i is, bel 
perth make you see. That—and no more, and it is e 
thing.” . Sait : peaEe 
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A DOLL’S HOUSE 


ACT I 


 Scenz.—A room furnished comfortably and tastefully, but 


not extravagantly. At the back, a door to the right 
leads to the entrance hall, another to the left leads to 
HermMer’s study. Between the doors stands a piano. 
In the middle of the left-hand wall is a door, and be- 
yond it a window. Near the window are a round table, 
armchairs and a small sofa. In the right-hand wall, at 
the farther end, another door; and on the same side, 
nearer the footlights, a stove, two easy chairs and a 
rocking-chair; between the stove and the door, a small 
table. Engravings on the walls; a cabinet with china’ 
and other small objects; a small book-case with well- 
bound books. The floors are carpeted, and a fire burns 
in the stove. It is winter. 


A bell rings in the hall; shortly afterwards the door is heard 


to open. Enter Nora, humming a tune and in high 
spirits. She is in out-door dress and carries a number 
of parcels; these she lays on the table to the right. 
She leaves the outer door open after her, and through 
it is seen a PoRTER who is carrying a Christmas Tree 
and a basket, which he gives to the Maw who has 
opened the door. 


Nora. Hide the Christmas Tree carefully, Helen. Be 
sure the children do not see it till this evening, when it 
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he Os - A DOLL'S HOUSE Se nae 
is Brewed: _ (To the Porter, ears: out her purse. s How 
much? 

- Porter. Sixpence. 

Nora. »There is a shilling. No, keep the change. ( Theres 
PorTER thanks her, and goes out. Nora shuts the door. — 
She is laughing to herself, as she takes off her hat and coat. 4 
She takes a packet of macaroons from her pocket and eats 
one or two; then goes cautiously to her husband’s door a: 
listens.) Yes, he is in. 

[Still humming, she goes to the table on the right. 

Helmer (calls out from his room ). Is that my little sae, 
twittering out there? 

Nora (busy opening some of ie parcels). Yes, it is! 

Helmer. Is it my little squirrel bustling about? 

Nora. Yes! ast : 

Helmer. When did my squirrel come home? j 

Nora. Just now. (Puts the bag of macaroons into her 
pocket and wipes her mouth.) Come in here, Torvald, and 
see what I have bought. 

Helmer. Don’t disturb me. (A little later, he opens the 
door and looks into the room, pen in hand.) Bought, did 
you say? All these things? Has my little spendthrift been 
wasting money again? 

Nora. Yes, but, Torvald, this year we really can let our- 
selves go a little. This is the first Christmas that we have 
not needed to economise. 


Helmer. Still, you know, we can’t spend money. reck- 
lessly. 

Nora. Yes, Torvald, we may be‘a wee bit more reckless 
now, Mayn’t we? Just a tiny wee bit! You are going to 
have a big salary and earn lots and lots of money. 

Helmer. | Yes, after the New Year; but then it will be a 
whole quarter before the salary is due. 

Nora. Pooh! we can borrow till then. 

Helmer. Nora! (Goes up to her and takes her playfully 
hy the ear.) The same little featherhead! Suppose, now, 


ee ae Neen Pree 
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that borrowed fifty pounds fday. and you spent it all 

in the Christmas week, and then on New Year’s Eve a 

_ slate fell on my head and killed me, and—— 

Nora ( putting her hands over his mouth ). Oh! don’t 

a say such horrid things. 

Helmer. Still, suppose that happened,—what then? 

a ‘Nora. If that were to happen, I don’t ‘suppose i should 

: care whether I owed money or not. 

__ Helmer. Yes, but what about the people who had lent it? 

Fy Nora. They? Who would bother about them? I 

__ Should not know who they were. 

__. Helmer. That is like a woman! But seriously, Nora, 

-~ you know what I think about that. No debt, no borrowing. 

_ There can be no freedom or beauty about a home life that 
depends on borrowing and debt. We two have kept bravely 

_-on the straight road so far, and we will go on the same way 
for the short time longer that there need be any struggle. 

Nora (moving towards the stove). As you please, Tor- 

valid. 


A 


Helmer (following her). Come, come, my little skylark | 


must not droop her wings. What is this! Is my little 
squirrel out of temper? (Taking out his purse.) Nora, 
what do you think I have got here? 

Nora (turning round quickly). Money! 

Helmer. There you are. (Gives her some money.) Do 
you think I don’t know what a lot is wanted for house- 
keeping at Christmas-time? 

Nora (counting). ‘Ten shillings—a pound—two pounds! 
Thank you, thank you, Torvald; that will keep me going 

- for a long time. 
Helmer. Indeed it must. 

Nora. Yes, yes, it will. But come here and let me show 
you what I have bought. And all so cheap! Look, here 
is a new suit for Ivar, and a sword; and a horse and a 
trumpet for Bob; and a doll and dolly’s bedstead for Emmy, 
—they are very plain, but.anyway she will soon break them 
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re < better. | 


as  Iittle person, what would you like for yourself? 
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Sin pieces. And here are dress-lengths and. tan | 
for the maids; old Anne ee really Ae have some 


Helmer. And wit is in this veaeaiee. = 
Nora (crying out). No, no! mide mustn't see that ul 
evening. = 
Helmer. Very well. But now tell me you extravagant 


Nora. For myself? Oh, I am sure I don’t want = ; 
thing. 
Helmer. Yes, but you must. Tell me. = someting Tea- 4 
sonable that you would particularly like to have. 
Nora. No, I really can’t think - of anything —unles, 
Torvald- 
Helmer. Well? — 


her eyes to his). If you really ‘want to give ‘me something, xe 
you might—you might % es - 
Helmer. Well, out with it! + 
Nora ( peaking quickly). You ight give me money, ag 
Torvald. Only just as much as you can afford; and then — 
one of these days I will buy something with it. seas "a 
Helmer. But, Nora ee a 
Nora. Oh, do! dear Torvald; please, please do! Then 4 
I will wrap it up in beautiful gilt paper and sans it on the — a 
Christmas Tree. Wouldn’t that be fun? ‘4 
Helmer. What are little people called that are “always a 
wasting money? oe 
Nora. Spendthrifts—I know. Let us do as you supeeat ae 
Torvald, and then I shall have time to think what 1am most __ 
in want of That is a very sensible plan, isn’t it? a 
Helmer (smiling). Indeed it is—that is to say, if you 
_ were really to save out of the money I give you, and then 
‘really buy something for yourself. But if you spend it all — 
on the housekeeping and any number of unnecessary things, a 
then I merely have to pay up again. 


Pear re DOLL’s HOUS»: ze 7 
” Nora. ‘Oh but, Torvald—— 
Helmer. You can’t deny it, my dear little Nora. (Puts 
_ his arm round her waist. ) It’s a sweet little spendthrift, but 
_ she uses up a deal of money. One would hardly believe how 
1 - expensive such little persons are! 
Nora. It’s a shame to a that. I do really save all I 
can. 
> Helmer (laughing). That? Ss very true,—all you can. 
‘a ~ 5 
_ But you can’t save anything! 
t Nora (smiling quietly and happily). You haven't any 
_ idea how many PERSHSES we skylarks and squirrels have, 
+ Torvald. 
Bs Helmer. You are an odd little soul. Very like your 
¥ father. You always find some new way of wheedling money 
out of me, and, as soon as you have got it, it seems to melt 
_~ in your hands. You never know where it has gone. Still, 
_ one must take you as you are. It is in the blood: for in- 
_ deed it is true that, you can inherit these things, Nora. 
Nora. Ah, I wish I had inherited many of papa’s qual- 
ities. 
Helmer. And I would not wish you to be anything but 
_ just what you are, my sweet little skylark. But, do you 
know, it strikes me that you are looking rather—what shall 
I say—trather uneasy to-day? 
Nora. Do I? 
Helmer. You do, really. Look straight at me. 
Nora (looks at him). Well? 
Helmer (wagging his finger at her). Wasn’t Miss Sweet- 
Tooth been breaking rules in town to-day? 
Nora. No; what makes you think that? 
Helmer. Wasn’t she paid a visit to the confectioner’s? 
Nora. No, I assure you, Torvald 
Helmer. Not been nibbling sweets? 
Nora. No, certainly not. 
Helmer. Not even taken a bite at a macaroon or t*vo7 
Nora. No, Torvald, = assure you really 


be Ph 4 ~ 
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Helmy. ‘There, there, of course I was only Joking. Ks 
Nora (going to the table.on the right). I should not 
think of going against your wishes. 


‘Helmer. ee I am sure of that! besides, you gave me 
(Going up to her.) Keep your ‘little 


your word 

Christmas secrets to yourself, my darling. They will all be 

revealed to-night when the Christmas Tree is lit, no doubt. 
Nora. Did you remember to invite Doctor Rank? 


Helmer. No. But there is no need; as a matter of 
course he will come to dinner with us. However, IT willask  — 
him when he comes in this morning. I have ordered some ~ 


good wine. Nora, you can’t think how I am looking for- 
ward to this evening. 


Nora. SoamI! And how the children will enjoy them- — 


serves, Torvald! 


Helmer. It is splendid to feel that one has a perfectly “ 
safe appointment, and a big enough income. It’s delightful 


to think of, isn’t it? 
Nora. It’ s: wonderful? 


Helmer. Do you remember last Christmas? For a full — 


three weeks beforehand you shut yourself up every evening 


till long after midnight, making ornaments for the Christmas — 


_ Tree and all the other fine things that were to be a surprise 
to us. It was the dullest three weeks I ever spent! 

Nora. 1 didn’t find it dull. 

Helmer (smiling). But there was precious little result, 
Nora. 

Nora. Oh, you shouldn’t tease me about that again. 
How could I help the cat’s going in and tearing everything 
to pieces? 

Helmer. Of course you couldn’t, poor little girl. You 
had the best of intentions to please us all, and that’s the 
main thing. But it is a good thing that our hard times are 
over. 

Nora. Yes, it is really wonderful. 

Helmer, This. time I needn’t sit here and be dull all 


pin -vald, I oa 7 
er need nae ‘Tt’s sronslehtnlly lovely to hear you, i 8 sol 


2 re ought to arrange things, Takvald.2 ive soon as” 
(A bell rings in the hall.) There’s — 
: (Ss ‘She tidies the room a little. ) There’s someone — 
he door. What a nuisance! rr oe hts 
Telmer. ‘Tf it isa spe ty remember I am not at home. ate 


Fut 


Raat bento cone ba: : “bp eae ahs 
id segura The doctor came at the same > time, Rens 


P fetetuces goes into his room. The Map gia in 
Mrs. LinbE, who is in travelling dress, and shuts 
the door. — ee Ma 


7h: Teale You don’t recognise me, I suppose. 

_ Nora. No, I don’t know—yes, to be sure, I seem toate. 
Suddenly.) Yes! Christine! Is it rescealy you2 : 

Mrs. Linde. Yes, it is I. 3 eS 

__- Nora. ‘Christine! To think of my not recognising you! | 

_ And yet how could I (In a gentle voice. e.) -How you 

have altered, Christine! 

d ‘Mrs. Linde. “Yes, I have fodeed. In nine, ten long 


be “ag 


sk 


y Is it so long since we met? I suppose itis. The 4, 
t eight years have been a happy time for me, I can tell 
Siang so now you have come into the town, and have 


a, See Mii ae nes 
SaaS ieee be hee ee 
‘ =e , are 

- the LAAs 


Mi rs. . Linde. rf farrived Be steamer this haan ae 
Beh iat Nora. MRO have some fun at Christmas-time, of © 
|. How delightful! We will have such fun togethe 
__ take off your-things. You are not cold, I hope. ( 
her.) Now we will sit down by the stove, and be 

ae 3 ‘No, take this arm-chair; I will sit herei in the rocking 


| agal 
it was only the first moment Yau are a little pals 
Christine, and perhaps a little thinner. aan 
Mrs. Pande: And much, much older, Nora. at e 
ee IV OF, ‘Perhaps 2 2 little older: very, very little; ‘certainly +s 
*)¢ not: much. (Stops suddenly and speaks seriously. J “What % 
_ a thoughtless creature I am, chattering away like this. pee 
poor, dear Christine, do forgive me. 
“Mrs. Linde. What do you mean, Nora? _ 
Nora (gently). Poor Christine, you are a widow. 
Mrs. Linde. Yes; it is three years ago now. eS 
Nora. Yes, I knew; I saw it in the papers. I assure 
you, Christine, I meant ever so often to write to you at the 
7 ~* time, but I Sie. put it off and somes always pre. 
gSe vented me. 
_ Mrs. Linde. J quite understand, dear. ee 
Nora. It was very bad of me, Christine. Poor thin: 
how you must have suffered. And he left you payee 
Mrs. Linde. No. 
Nora. And no children? 
Mrs, Linde. No. 
Nora. Nothing at all, then? ; 
Mrs. Linde. Not even any sorrow or grief to live upon. 
Nora (looking incredulously at her). But, Christine, i 
that possible? pe 
Mrs. Linde (smiles sadly and strokes hee hair). It some- 
times happens, Nora. \ : 
Nora. So you are quite alone. How dreadfully sad hate 
must be. I have three lovely children. You can’t see them 
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ind has ae VS coe Nes ae 


sien 


lo, you er tens 


of good luck? Se AN 


ank! 
inde. Your husband? What good luck! 


. 


e can do just as we like. I feel so relieved and so happy, 
wistine! It will be splendid to have heaps of money and 

not need to have any anxiety, won’t it? 

Mrs. Linde. Yes, anyhow I think it ould be delightful 

ave what one needs. 

No, not only what one needs, but heaps and heaps 


Mrs. Linde (smiling). Nora, Nora, haven’t you learnt 
sense yet? In our schooldays you were a great spendthrift. 
Nora (laughing). Yes, that is what Torvald says now. 
igs her finger at her. ) But “Nora, Nora” is not so 
as you think. We have not been in a position for me 
‘waste money. We have both had to work. 

Mrs. Linde. You too? ' 

Nora. Yes; odds and ends, needlework, crotheewee 
broidery, ae ‘that kind of thing. (Dropping her voice. ise 


a7 mustn't be en a? 
must only think of your affairs. But there is one — 
lust tell you. Do you know we have just had a. é 


inde. No, what is it? | st Aer 
Just fancy, my husband es been made manager rf ¥, 


. Yes, tremendous! A barrister’s profession is such ~ 
certain thing, especially if he won’t undertake un- 
ry cases; and naturally Torvald has never ‘been willing 
do that, and I quite agree with him. You may imagine — 
pleased we are! He is to take up his work in the Bank 
New Year, and then he will have a big salary and lots 
ssions. For the future we can live quite differently . 


CNS 


a 


\ 


gis 


id other WF 5 as well. You know Torvald left his office 


tion ‘there, and he had to try. and ea 
But during the first year he overworked himself « 
You see, he had to make money every way he cou 
~ worked early and late; but he couldn’t stand 
dreadfully ill, and the doctors said it was pieces: 
to go south. af . 
Mrs. ‘Linde. Nou fee a whole year in ae didn 

Nora. Yes. It was no easy matter oe get away 


had to 20. ites was a wondertully paadeell iateueys 
saved Torvald’s life. But it cost a pemeniocs lot of r 
Christine. — , 4K ae 
_ Mrs. Linde. So I should think. Fee 
Seaver. iKt cost. about twc hundred — and Atty Bore 
pase ‘That’s a lot, isn’t it? BY 4 
if Mrs. Linde. _ Yes, and-i in emergencies like that itis 
Sa fe have the money. Lowe 
- Nora. I ought to tell you that we ad it Bick papa 3 
Mrs. Linde. Oh, I see. te was just about. that ti 
he died, wasn’t it? ys 
SF ae Nora. Yes; and, just think of it, I conllhe Z0. and ‘t 
; , him. I was expecting little Ivar’s birth every ‘day 
~~ had my poor sick Torvald to look after. My dear, 
- father—I never saw him again, Christine. That was 
saddest time I have known since our marriage. ; ye 
Mrs. Linde. J know how fond you were of him. And 
then you went off to Italy? 
“= Nora... Yes; you see we had money ‘then, and He docto 
insisted on our going, so we started a month later. 
Mrs. Linde. And your husband came back quite wel 
Nora. As sound as a bell! mi, A 
Mrs. Linde. But—the doctor? ~ 
» Nora. What doctor? 
Mrs. Linde. 1 thought your maid said the gentleman ihe 
arrived here just as I did. was the doctor? » € 
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“here professionally. He is our greatest friend, and comes 

in at least once every day. No, Torvald has not had ‘an 

“hour's illness since then, and our children are strong and 

= healthy and so am I. (Jumps up and claps her hands.) 

_ Christine! Christine! it’s good to be alive and happy!_— 

i But how horrid of me; I am talking of nothing but my own 

> affairs. (Sits on a stool near her, and rests her arms on her « 

_ knees.) You mustn’t be angry with me. Tell me, is it 

> really true that you did not love your husband? Why did 

you marry him? 

_ Mrs. Linde. My mother was alive then, and was bed- 
~~ ridden and helpless, and I had to provide for my two younger 
"brothers; so I did not think I was justified in refusing Als 

Offer. 

_' Nora. No, perhaps you were guite right. He was rich 
at that time, then? 

Mrs. Linde. 1 believe he was quite well off. But his 

_ business was a precarious one; and, when he died, it all went 

to pieces and there was nothing left. 

Nora. And then? 

Mrs. Linde. Well, I had to turn my hand to anything 
I could find—first a small shop, then a small school, and so 
on. The last three years have seemed like one long 
working-day, with no rest. Now it is at an end, Nora. My 
poor mother; needs me no more, for she is gone; and the 
boys do not need me either; they have got situations and 
can shift for themselves. 

Nora. What a relief you must feel it—— 

Mrs. Linde. No, indeed; I only feel my life unspeakably 
empty. No one to live for any more. (Gets up restlessly.) 
That was why I could not stand the life in my little back- 
water any longer. I hope it may be easier here to find some- 
thing which will busy me and occupy my thoughts. If only 
I could have the good luck to get some regular work—office 
work of some kind 


W2 ‘Nora. Yes, that was Doctor Rank, but he doesn’t come a, 


ea some watering-place. — 
- Mrs. Linde (walking to the window re ‘Es hae no faith 

“to give me money for a journey, Nora. ie 

Nora (rising). Oh,'don’t be angry with me. Ye 

' Mrs. Linde (going up to her). It is you that must not i 
be angry with me, dear. The worst of a position like mine , 
- Gs that it makes one so bitter. No one to work for, and ye 
obliged to be always on the look-out for chances. One | 
must live, and so one becomes selfish. When you told me 
of the happy turn your fortunes have taken—you will hardly 
believe it—I was delighted not so much on your account as 
on my own. : 


oo _ Nora. How do you eae 4 ndermiand: ere 


mean that perhaps Torvald could get you something - to do. : 2 
Mrs. Linde. Yes, that was what I was thinking of. 
Nora. He must, Christine. Just leave it to me} I vill Bs 
broach the subject very cleverly—I will think of something as 
that will please him very much. It will make me so > happy 
~~ to be of some use to you. es 
Mrs. Linde. Wow kind you are, Nora, to be so anxious 1 e 
to help me! It is doubly kind in you, for you know so little afi 
of the burdens and troubles of life. sia eee 
? I know so little of them? ee 


Nora. 1 ae 

Mrs. Linde (smiling). My dear! - Small household cares ae 
and that sort of thing! —You are a child, Nora. ae 

Nora (tosses her head and crosses the stage). You ought 
not to be so superior. 5 ok 


Mrs. Linde. No? i 
Nora. You are just like the other’: They all think that ee 
I am incapable of anything really serious 
Mrs. Linde. Come, come PACS 
Nora. _—that I have gone through nothing i in this world 
of cares. ; SS oiae 


yo Pete not to. You are ayy aren’t you, of hav as 
bee so hard and so ta for your mother? | Ss % - ee 


i fr 3 m n care. Pedy 
_N Vora. And you are proud to think of what you have eth 
‘or your brothers. — ES antl 
frs. Linde. 1 think I have the right tobe. : ‘ ie 

ra. 1 think so, too. But now, listen to this; I too 
something to be proud and glad of. é 

ie Ee as. Linde. I have no doubt you have. But what do 
you refer to? 7 aye 
0 tere low. Suppose Torvald were ‘to hear! ee 


S mistin except you. ; a 


oO ent here. (Pulls her down on the aie beside 

1% Now I will show you that I too have something to 
roud and glad of. It was I who saved Torvald’s life. ~ 
Mrs. Linde. “Saved”? How? x 
I told you about our trip to Italy. Torvald waa ok 
ver have recovered if he had not gone there-—— 7 
5. Linde. Yes, but your father gave you the necessary 


Mrs. tindes But 
__ Nora. Papa didn’t give | us a shilling. It was I who pro- 
“cured is money. 


Ft *  ®. ¥- we te > 
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Mrs. Linde. You? All that large sum? 


Nora. Two hundred and fifty pounds. What do you | 


think of that? 


WET 
Mrs. Linde. But, Nora, how could you possibly do it?. 


Did you win a prize in the Lottery? - 


Nora (contemptuously). In the Lottery? There would 7 


have been no credit in that. 
Mrs. Linde. But where did you get it from, then? 
Nora (humming and smiling with an air of mystery), 
Hm, hm!° Aha! Leh Es 
Mrs. Linde. Because you couldn’t have borrowed it. 
Nora. Couldn’t 1? Why not? 
Mrs. Linde. No, a wife cannot borrow without her hus- 
band’s consent. 


Nora (tossing her head). Oh, if itis a wife who has any : 
head for business—a wife who has the wit to be a little bit. 


clever: 

Mrs. Linde. I don't understand it‘at all, Nora. 

Nora. There-is no need you should. I never said I 
had borrowed the money. I may have got it some other 
way. (Lies back on the sofa.) Perhaps I got it from some 
other admirer. When anyone is as attractive as I a 

Mrs. Linde. You are a mad creature. 

Nora. Now, you know you're full of curiosity, Christine. 

Mrs. Linde. Listen to me, Nora dear. Haven’t you 
been a little bit imprudent? 

Nora (sits up straight). Is it imprudent to save your 
husband’s life? 

Mrs. Linde. It seems to me imprudent, without his 
knowledge, to 

Nora. But it was absolutely necessary that he should 
not know! My goodness, can’t you understand that? It 


: N 


was necessary he should have no idea what a dangerous » 


condition he was in. It was to me that the doctors came 
and said that his life was in danger, and that the only thing 
to save him was to live in the south. Do you suppose f 
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“didn’t th, first of all, to get what I wanted as if it were 
for myself? I told him how much I should love to travel 
_ abroad like other young wives; I tried tears and entreaties 
z with him; I told him that he ought to remember the condi- 
__ tion I was in, and that he ought to be kind and indulgent to 
x me; I even hinted that he might raise a loan. That nearly 
_ made him angry, Christine. He said I was thoughtless, 
~ and that it was his duty as my husband not to indulge me 
, in my whims and caprices—as I believe he called them. 
_ Very well, I thought, you must be saved—and that was how 

I came to devise a way out of the difficulty 

_ Mrs. Linde. And did your husband never get to know 

IR from your father that the money had not‘come from him? . 

- Nora. No, never. Papa died just at that time. I had - 

meant to let him into the secret and beg him never to reveal 

_ it. But he was so ill then—alas, there never was any need 
. to tell him. 

Mrs. Linde. And since then have you never told your 
secret to your husband? 
i Nora. Good Heavens, no! How could you think so? 
_ A man who has such strong opinions about these things! 
_ And besides, how painful and humiliating it would be for 
_ Torvald, with his manly independence, to know that he 

owed me anything! It would upset our mutual relations 

altogether; our beautiful happy home would no longer be 
what it is now. 

Mrs, Linde. Do you mean never to tell him about it? 

Nora (meditatively, and with a half smile). Yes—some 
day, perhaps, after many years, when I am no longer as nice- 
looking as I am now. Don’t laugh at me! I mean, of 
course, when Torvald is no longer as devoted to me as he is 
now; when my dancing and dressing-up and reciting have 
palled on him; then it may be a good thing to have some- 
thing in reserve—— (Breaking off.) What nonsense! 

That time will never come. Now, what do you think of my 

great secret, Christine? Do you still think I am of no “1se? 
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4 other thing called payment in instalments, and it is always s 
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I can tell you, too, that this affair has caused me a] 
worry. It has been by no means easy for me to meet 
_ engagements punctually. I may tell you that there is si 
thing that is called, in business, quarterly interest, and 


- dreadfully difficult to manage them. I have had to save 
- little here and there, where I could, you understand. I ha 
_ not been able to put aside much from my housekeepi 

money, for Torvald must have a good table. I couldn’t le 

‘my children be shabbily dressed; I have felt obliged to use 
up all he gave me for them, the sweet little darlings! 
Mrs. Linde. So it has all had to come out of your own | 

_ hecessaries of life, poor Nora? AS Olea 
Nora. Of course. Besides, I was the one responsiblé for 
it. Whenever Torvald has given me money for new dresses — 

and such things, I have never spent more than half of it; I 
- have always bought the simplest and cheapest things, — 
_ Thank Heaven, any clothes look well on me, and so Torvald _ 
has never noticed it.. But it was often very hard on me, ~ 
Christine—because it is delightful to be really well dressed, _ 
‘isn’t it? 4 Athy 
_ Mrs. Linde. Quite so. ) ae 

Nora. Well, then I have found other ways of earning — 
money. Last winter I was lucky enough to get a lot of — 
copying to do; so I locked myself up.and sat writing every ai 
evening until quite late at night. Many a time I was des-- 
perately tired; but all the same it was a tremendous pleasure 
_ to sit there working and earning money. It was like being a — 4 

man. aac 
Mrs. Linde. How much have you been able to pay offin 
~ that way? - Sacha. tt 

Nora. I can’t tell you exactly. You see, it is very diffi. > 
cult to keep an account of a business matter of that kind. 
T only know that I have paid every penny that I could scrape ve 
together. Many a time I was at my wits’ end. (Smiles) 


Watt Wikies. Hee fies i ie 
; et!—that he had died; and that rie his 


ion: : “The vice Mrs. Nora Helmer is to have al r 

s paid over to her at once in cash.” ad 

Mrs. Linde. But, my dear Nora—who could the man n be? vette 
kis eae porns des can’t you understand? There was “ 


procuring money. But it’s all the same now; the fire.” Rr se 
~ some old person can stay where he is, as far as T am con- 
ied; I don’t care about him or his will either, forIam 
ie from care now. (Jumps up.) My goodness: it’s de- a 
ightful to think of, Christine! Free from care! To be. 
% b le to be free from care, quite free from care; to be able 
. pe ley and romp with the children; to be able to keep the 
=: house beautifully and have everything just as Torvald likes 
it! And, think of it, soon the spring will come and the big 
_ blue sky! Perhaps we shall be able to take a little trip— 
: _ perhaps I shall see the sea again! Oh, it’s a wonderful 
thing to be alive and be happy. (A bell is heard in the 
“hall ) 
Mrs. Linde (rising ye? There is the bell; perhaps I had 
better go. 
_ Nora. No, don’t go; no one will come in here; it is sure 
4 to be for Porvald. 
Servant (at the hall door). Excuse me, ma’am—there is 
a gentleman to see the master, and as the doctor is with 
Nora. Who is it? 
§ Krogstad (at the door). It is 1, Mrs. Helmer. (Mrs. 
LInvE starts, trembles, and turns to the window.) 
Nora (takes a step Wa rds him, and speaks in a strained, 


< 
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low voice). You? What is it? What do you want to see 
my husband about? 

Krogstad. Bank business—in a way. I have a small | 
post in the Bank, and I oui your husband is to be our chief 
now—— 

Nora. Then it is—— 

Krogstad. Nothing but dry business matters, Mrs. Hel-. 

' mer; absolutely nothing else. 

Nora. Be so good as to go into the study, then. (She 
hows indifferently to him and shuts the door into the hall; 
then comes back and makes up the fire in the stove.) 

Mrs, Linde. Nora—who was that man? 

Nora. A lawyer, of the name of Krogstad. 

Mrs. Linde. Then it really was he. 

Nora. Do you know the man? 

Mrs. Linde. I used to—many years ago. At one time he 
was a solicitor’s clerk in our town. 

‘Nora. Yes, he was. 

Mrs. Linde. He is greatly altered. 

Nora. He made a very unhappy marriage. 

Mrs. Linde. He is a widower now, isn’t he? 

Nora. With several children. There now, it is burning 
up. 

[Shuts the door of the stove and moves the rocking-- 
chair aside. 

Mrs. Linde. They say he carries on various kinds of 
business. 

Nora. Really! Perhaps he does; I don’t know anything 
about it. But don’t let us think of business; it is so tire- 
some. 

Doctor Rank (comes out of HELMER’s study. Before he 
shuts the door he calls to him). No, my dear fellow, I won’t 
disturb you; I would rather go into your wife for a little 
while. (Shuts the door and sees Mrs. Linve.) I beg 
your pardon; I am afraid I am disturbing you too. 
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Noro. No, not at all. (Introducing him.) Doctor 


_ Rank, Mrs. Linde. 


Ty I have often heard Mrs. Linde’s name mentioned 


here. I think I passed you on the stairs when I arrived, 


Mrs. Linde? 

Mrs. Linde. Yes, I go up very slowly; I can’t manage _ 
Stairs well. 

Rank. Ah! some slight internal weakness? 

Mrs. Linde. No, the fact is I have been overworking 
myself. 

Rank. Nothing more than that? Then I suppose you 


have come to town to amuse yourself with our entertain- 


ments? ; 

Mrs. Linde. I have come to look for work. 

Rank. Is that a good cure for overwork? 

Mrs. Linde. One must live, Doctor Rank. 

Rank. Yes, the general opinion seems to be that it is 
necessary. 

Nora. Look here, Doctor Rank—you know you want te 
live. 

Rank. Certainly. However wretched I may feel, I want 
to prolong the agony as long as possible. All my patients 
are like that. And so are those who are morally diseased; 
one of them, and a bad case too, is at this very moment with 
Helmer 

Mrs. Linde (sadly). Ah! 

Nora. Whom do you mean? 

Rank. A lawyer of the name of Krogstad, a fellow you 
don’t know at all. He suffers from a diseased moral char- 
acter, Mrs. Helmer; but even he began talking of its being 
highly important that he should live. 

Nora. Did he? What did he want to speak to Torvald 
about? 

Rank. Ihave no idea; I only heard that it was something 
about the Bank. 
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had ais to a0: with the! aa ABS Ae bac 
_ Rank. Yes, he has some sort of appointment there. me 0 
Mrs. Linpe.) I don’t know whether you. find also” in wt yur 
part of the world that there are certain people who go ze: 

ously snuffing about to smell out moral corruption, ar 

~ soon as they have found some, put the person concerned 
- some lucrative position where: they can keep their eye on 
him. Healthy natures are left out in the cold. — 
Mrs. Linde. Still I think the sick are those who me 
need taking care of. ea a 
2 _ Rank ( shrugging his shoulders ). Yes, shete vou ire 


-. house. 
ae [ Nora, who has her absorbed in sm - Hole 
breaks out into smothered laughter and. Bee: er 
hands. 3 


Gon what Society really is? 
Nora. What do I care about tiresome Society? Tan) 
ci laughing at something quite different, something. extremely — ; 

amusing. Tell me, Doctor Rank, are ‘all the people who ; are 

employed in the Bank dependent on Torvald now? ee ae. 
Rank. Is that what you find so extremely amusing? s 

Nora ( smiling and humming). That’s my ‘affair! oe 

’ (Walking about the room.) It’s perfectly glorious to think ~ Ny 
that we have—that Torvald has so much power over so 
_. many people. (Takes the packet from her pocket.) DO a 
tor Rank, what do you say to a macaroon? : 
Rank. What, macaroons? I thought they were forbid- ae 


den here. Sod Ls 
Nora. Yes, but these are some Christine gave me. <t 
Mrs. Linde. What! . I>— ete 


Nora. Oh, well, don’t be alarmed! You couldn’t know = 
that Torvald had forbidden them. I must tell you that he — 
_ is afraid they will spoil my teeth. But, bah!—once in a 
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_ way—— That’s so, isn’t it, Doctor Rank? By your 
_ leave? (Puts a macaroon into his mouth.) You must have 
_ one too, Christine. And I shall have one, just a little one— 
or at most two. (Walking about.) I am tremendously 
_ happy. There is just one thing in the world now that I 
» should dearly love to do. 
Rank. Well, what is that? 
Nora. It’s something I should dearly love to say, if Tor- 
_ vald could hear me. 
Rank. Well, why can’t you say it? 
by Nora. No, I daren’t; it’s so shocking. 
| Mrs. Linde. Shocking? 
a Rank. Well, I should not advise you to say it. Still, 
_ with us you might. What is it you would so much like to 
_ say if Torvald could hear you? 
Nora. I should just love to say—Well, I’m damned! 
Rank. Are you mad? 
Mrs. Linde. Nora, dear. 
Rank. Say it, here he is! 
Nora (hiding the packet). WHush! Hush! Hush! 
[HELMER comes out of his room, with his coat over 
his arm and his hat in his hand. 
Nora. Well, Torvald dear, have you got rid of him? 
Helmer. Yes, he has just gone. ; 
Nora. Let me introduce you—this is Christine, who has 
come to town. ; 
Helmer. Christine——-? Excuse me, but I don’t know 


& 
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Nora. Mrs. Linde, dear; Christine Linde. 
Helmer. Of course. A school friend of my wife’s, I 
presume? 
Mrs. Linde. Yes, we have known each other since then. 
Nora. And just think, she has taken a long journey in 
order to see you. 
Helmer. What do you mean? 
Mrs. Linde. No, really, I 


ke, won't youl 
: tiene. Well; it is not alogetier Iipossible, 1 


ening for you 
Nora (clapping ase hands Ds What d oe I tell you? 
did I tell you?» ai 
 —- Helmer. You have just ee at a fortunate me 
fey MrsLinde... - aes 
Mrs, Linde. How am I to thank you? 
_ Helmer. There is no need. He Puts on his’ out ay 
a Be day you must excuse me Late 
e - Rank. Wait a minute; I will come with you. _ 
Seer eae [Brings his fur. coat from the hall and warms 
the fire. Perey 
ahah NN ora: Don’t be long away, Torvald dear, 89 > 
_ Helmer. About an hour, not more. “3. at 
Nora. Are you going too, Christine? te 
Mrs. Linde (putting on her cloak ).. Yes, I must go an 
- look for a room. Pads 
Helmer. Oh, well then, we can walk down the arent ta: 
gether. Mane 


Sa 


a Nora (helping her). What a pity it is we are so short of Be: 


ie space here; I am afraid it is impossible for a= 


CFs. 6 ae eral - _ 2 ike PL. aN ae 
7, A 
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_ Mrs. Linde. Please don’t think of it! Good-bye, Nora 

_ dear, and many thanks. 

; Nora. Good-bye for the present. Of course you will © 

. come back this evening. And you too, Dr. Rank. What 

7 do you say? If you are well enough? Oh, you must be! 

- Wrap yourself up well. 

“ [They go to the door all talking together. Chil- 

dren’s voices are heard on the staircase. 

Nora. There they are. There they are! (She runs to 
open the door. The Nurse comes in with the children.) 
_ Come in! Come in! (Stoops and kisses them.) Oh, you 
sweet blessings! Look at them, Christine! Aren’t they 
darlings? 

Rank. Don’t let us stand here in the draught. 

Helmer. Come along, Mrs. Linde; the place will only be 
bearable for a mother now! 

[RANK, HELMER and Mrs. LINDE go downstairs. 
‘The Nurse comes forward with the children; , 
Nora shuts the hall door. 

Nora. How fresh and well you look! Such red cheeks! 
—like apples and roses. (The children all talk at once 
while she speaks to them.) Wave you had great fun? | 
That’s splendid! What, you pulled both Emmy and Bob 
along on the sledge?—both at once?—that was good. You 
are a clever boy, Ivar. Let me take her for a little, Anne. 
My sweet little baby doll! (Takes the baby from the Maw 
and dances it up and down.) Yes, yes, mother will dance 
with Bob too. What! Have you been snowballing? I 
wish I had been there too! No, no, I will take their things 
off, Anne; please let me do it, it is such fun. Go in now, 
you look half frozen. There is some hot coffee for you on 
the stove. 

[The Nurse goes into the room on the left. Nora 
takes off the children’s things and throws them 
about, while they all talk to her at once. 


De %, didn't bite you? No, dogs don’t bite nice little dolly chi 
dren. You mustn’t look at the parcels, Ivar. Wha re 
they? Ah, I daresay you would like to know. No, noe 
it comet hing nasty! Come, let us have a game! What c 
shall we play at? Hide and Seek? Yes, we'll play Hide 

and Seek. Bob shall hide first. Must I hide? Very well, ae. 


CN ora. ‘Really! Did a big Shae run Pies “your 


Pll hide first. 
tS and the children laugh and shout, sie iets in 
in and out of the room; at last NORA hides under 
the table, the children rush in and look for her, 
but do not see her; they hear her smothered 
laughter, run to the table, lift up the cloth and “ 
find her. Shouts of laughter. She crawls for- 
ward and pretends to frighten them. Fresh — 
laughter. Meanwhile there has been a knock at Nox 
the hall door, but none of them has noticed it. 
The door is half opened, and KRoGsTAD ortee as 
He waits’a little; the game goes on. - 
PRraistad. Excuse me, Mr. Helmer. reeorhe 
Nora (with a stifled cry, turns round and gets up on to 
her knees). Ah! what do you want? ae 
Krogstad. Excuse me, the outer door was ajar; : sup- 
pose someone forgot to shut it. See 
Nora (rising). My husband is out, Mr. Krogstad. | 
Krogstad. I know that. 
Nora. What do you want here, then? 
Krogstad. A word with you. 
Nora. With me?— (to the children, gently.) Goin 
to nurse. What? No, the strange man won’t do mother 
any harm. When he has gone we will have another game. — ‘ 
(She takes the children into the room on the left, and shuts ~ 
the door after them.) You want to Speaks to me? 
Krogstad. Yes, I do. 
Nora, To- day? It is not the first of the month ae 


e— 
. We ath 9 talk abut that till later on, ; 
ing g different. I presume you can give me a ti P 


ogstad. ‘May I make so bold as to ask if it was a Mrs, Se: 
inde? — sos 

e. Nora. It was. Pee 
i E xosued Just arrived in town? rae | ox he 


~ Nora. Yes, to-day. ae 
 Krogstad. ‘She isa great friend of yours, isn’t she? ae 
Nora. She is. But I don’t see—— ; 
_ Krogstad. I knew her too, once upon a time. 
ON ora. I am aware of that. 

> ‘Krogstad. Are you? So you know all about it; I = 
thought as much. Then I can ask you, without beating ; 
4g “ about the bush—is Mrs. Linde to have an appointment in 
the Bank? 

_ Nora. What right have you to question me, Mr. Krog- 
_ stad?—You, one of my husband’s subordinates! But since 
you ask, you shall know. Yes, Mrs. Linde is to have an ap- 
pointment. And it was I who pleaded her cause, Mr. Krog- 
stad, let me tell you that. 

\Krcsstod. I was right in what I thought, then. 

_ Nora (walking up and down the stage). Sometimes one 

has a tiny little bit of influence, I should hope. Because one 

is a woman, it does not necessarily follow that When 


a Ny Leh SP RaeRA Tee 5) i? De OR 
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anyone is in a subordinate position, Mr. Krogstad, they — 


should really be careful to avoid offending anyone who— 
who—— ee 

Krogstad. Who has influence? 

Nora. Exactly. “ 

Krogstad (changing his tone). Mrs. Helmer, you will be 
so good as to use your influence on my behalf. 

Nora. What? What do you mean? 
. Krogstad. You will be so kind as to see that I am al- 
lowed to keep my subordinate position in the Bank. 


Nora. What do you mean by that? ‘Who proposes to 


take your post away from you? 


Krogstad. Oh, there is no necessity to keep up the pre-- ~ 


tence of ignorance. I can quite understand that your friend 
is not very anxious to expose herself to the chance of rub- 
bing shoulders with me; and I quite understand, too, whom 
I have to thank for being turned off. 

Nora. But I assure you 


Krogstad. Very likely; but, to come to the point, the 


time has come when I should advise you to use your in- 
fluence to‘prevent that. 

Nora. But, Mr. Krogstad, I kave no influence. 

Krogstad. Waven’t you? I thought you said yourself 
just now 

Nora. Naturally I did not mean you to put that con- 
struction on it. I! What should make you think I have 
any influence of that kind with my husband? 

Krogstad. Oh, I have known your husband from our 
student days. I don’t suppose he is any more unassailable 
than other husbands. 

Nora. If you speak slightingly of my husband, I shall 
turn you out of the house. 

Krogstad. You are bold, Mrs. Helmer. 

Nora. I am not afraid of you any longer. As soon as 
the New Year comes, I shall in a very short time be free of 
the whole thing. 
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t hevbikiad (controlling himself). Listen to me, Mrs. Hel- 


mer. If necessary, I am prepared to fight for my small post 


in the Bank as if I were fighting for my life. 
Nora. So it seems. f 
Krogstad. It is not only for the sake of the money; in- 
deed, that weighs least with me in the matter. There is an- 
other reason—well, I may as well tell you. My position is 
this. I daresay you know, like everybody else, that once, 


_Many years ago, I was guilty of an indiscretion. 


Nora. I think I have heard something of the kind. 
Krogstad. The matter never came into court; but every 
way seemed to be closed to me after that. So I took to the 


business that you know of. I had to do something; and, 


honestly, I don’t think I’ve been one of the worst. But 
now I must cut myself free from all that. My sons are 
growing up; for their sake I must try and win back as much 
respect as I canin the town. This post in the Bank was like 


“the first step up for me—and now your husband is going to 


kick me downstairs again into the mud. 

Nora. But you must believe me, Mr. Krogstad; it is not 
in my power to help you at all. 

Krogstad. Then it is because you haven’t the will; but I 
have means to compel you. 

Nora. You don’t mean that you will tell my husband 
that I owe you money? 

Krogstad. Hm!—suppose I were to tell him? 

Nora. It would be perfectly infamous of you. (Sob- 
bing.) To think of his learning my secret, which has been 
my joy and pride, in such an ugly, clumsy way—that he 
should learn it from you! And it would put me in a hor- 
ribly disagreeable position. 

Krogstad. Only disagreeable? 

Nora (impetuously). Well, do it, then!—and it will be 
the worse for you. My husband will see for himself what a 
blackguard you are, and you certainly won’t keep your post 
then. 


If my husb and joes 1s get to know. oul 
; a pa ee what i is ea sila and Ewe shall have 


i shall be obliged to teminc 


a ic details, 
Nora. What do you mean? BG gue 
SS Krogstad. When your husband was ill, you came t 
to borrow two hundred and fifty pounds. Se 
_ Nora. I didn’t know any one else to go to. _ +0 

UK. rogstad, I promised to get you that amount— 

Nora. Yes, and you did so. — “oe tg 

- Krogstad: 1 promised to get you that amount, on ce tair 
‘conditions. Your mind was so taken up with your hus 
_ band? s es, and you were so anxious to get the mone; 


mh od you of them. Naw I Rea to oy, ‘the | 
ay on the security of a bond which Irdren: up. 
Nora. Yes, and which I signed. _ 
Krogstad. ope But below your signature Gers a ere 
_ a few lines constituting your father a surety for the money 
those lines your father should have signed. 
Nora. Should? He did sign them. sa 
Krogstad. I had left the date blank; that is to say your cae 
_ father should himself have inserted the date on whi ey 
Pica the paper. Do you remember that? ‘et 
“Nora. Yes, I think I remember . ee 
_ Krogstad. Then I gave you the bond to send by post to sir, 
your father. Is that not so? ; eo 
- Nora. Yes. ? 


_. Krogstad. And you naturally did so at once, bee fiv < 


en | you 2 SPL 
Well, haven’t : been | Siig it off regularly? 
ad. Fairly so, yes. But—to come back to ‘the 
hand—that must have been a very trying time for 


F Vora. It was, indeed. . me 

4 _ Krogstad. Your father was very ill, wasn’t he? 3.0 ae 
_ Nora. He was very near his end. ASL ae 

"a a Krogstad. And died soon afterwards? 

Nora. Yes: > pd 

is Krogstad. Tell me, Mrs. Helmer, can you by any eines =: 

_ remember what day your fatHer died?—on what day of Me oa 

month, I mean. “es 

“Nora. Papa died on the 29th of September. 25 

_ Krogstad. That is correct; I have ascertained it for my- 

Jag self. And, as that is so, there is a discrepancy (taking a 

ee: ~bater Dos his pocket) vei I cannot account for. 

Nora. What discrepancy? I don’t know: ees 

? -Krogstad. The discrepancy consists, Mrs. Helmer, in the 

Ee _ fact that your father signed this bond three days after his" 

_ death. 

_ Nora. What do you mean? I don’t understand 
_ Krogstad. Your father died on the 29th of September. 

_ But, look here; your father has dated his signature the 2nd 

of October. Iti is a-discrepancy, isn’t it? (Nora is silent.) 

Can you explain it to me? (Nora is still silent.) It is 

a remarkable thing, too, that the words ‘znd of Octo-— 

‘ber,” as well as the year, are not written in your father’s | k 

_ handwriting but in one that I think I know. Well, of course 

_ it can be explained; your father may have forgotten to date 

~~ his signature, and someone else may have dated it haphazard — 

i before they knew of his death. There is no harm in that. 

- It all depends on the signature of the name; and ¢hat is 

7 genuine, I suppose, Mrs. Helmer? It was your father him- 

self who signed his name here? 


. 
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Nora ( after a short pause, throws her head up ind sobre 
Depa at him). No, it was not. It was I that wrote — 


papa’s name. 
Krogstad. Are you aware that is a dangerous confession? 
Nora. In what way? You shall have your money soon. 


Krogstad. Let me ask you a question ; why did you not } 


send the paper to your father? 


Nora. It was impossible; papa was so ill. If I had — 


asked him for his signature, I should have had to tell him 
what the money was to be used for; and when he was so ill 
himself I couldn’t tell him that my husband’s life was in 
danger—it was impossible. 

Krogstad.. It would have been better for you if you had 
given up your trip abroad. 

Nora. No, that was impossible. That trip was to save 
my husband’s life; I couldn’t give that up. 

Krogstad. But did it never occur to you that you were 
committing a fraud on me? 

Nora. I couldn’t take that into account; I didn’t trouble 
myself about you at all. I couldn’t bear you, because you 


put so many heartless difficulties in my way, although you | 


knew what a dangerous condition my husband was in. 

Krogstad. Mrs. Helmer, you evidently do not realise 
clearly what it is that you have been guilty of. But I can 
assure you that my one false step, which lost me all my rep- 
utation, was nothing more or nothing worse than what you 
have done. 

Nora. You? Do you ask me to believe that you were 
brave enough to run a risk to save your wife’s life. 

Krogstad. ‘The law cares nothing about motives. 

Nora. Then it must be a very foolish law. 

Krogstad. Foolish or not, it is the law by which you will 
be judged, if I produce this paper in court. 

Nora. I don’t believe it. Is a daughter not to be al- 
lowed to spare her dying father anxiety and care? Is a wife 
not to be allowed to save her husband’s life? I don’t know 


4 ena Ebait feat but I am certain that there must be laws 
_ permitting such things as that. Have you no knowledge of 
_ such laws—you who are a lawyer? You must be a very 
poor lawyer, Mr. Krogstad. 
, Krogstad. Maybe. But matters of business—such busi- 
ness as you and I have had together—do you think I don’t 
understand that? Very well. Do as you please. But let 
me tell you this—if I lose my position a second time, you 
shall lose yours with me. 
[He bows, and goes out through the hall. 
| Nora (appears buried in thought for a short time, then 
tosses her head). Nonsense! ‘Trying to frighten me like 
that!—I am not so silly as he thinks. -(Begins to busy her- 
self putting the children’s things in order.) ‘And yet ? 
No, it’s impossible! I did it for love’s sake. 
The Children (in the doorway on the left). Mother, the 
». Stranger man has gone out through the gate. 
~Nora. Yes, dears, know. But, don’t tell anyone about 
the stranger man. Do you hear? Not even papa. 
Children. No, mother; but will you come and play 
again? 
Nora. No, no,—not now. 
Children. But, mother, you promised us. 
Nora. Yes, but I can’t now. Run away in; I have such 
a lot to do. Run away in, my sweet little darlings. (She 
gets them into the room by degrees and shuts the door on 
them; then sits down on the sofa, takes up a piece of needle- 
work and sews a few stitches, but soon stops.) No! 
(Throws down the work, gets up, goes to the hall door and 


calls out.) Helen! bring the Tree in. (Goes to the table 


on the left, opens a drawer, and stops again.) No, no! it is 
quite impossible! 

Maid (coming in with the Tree). Where shall I put it, 
ma’am? 

Nora. Here, in the middle of the floor. 

Maid. Shall I get you anything else? 
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dressing tree) A. 

floy ers here—. The horrible man! : ‘t's « 
do Sis I can Shik of:to please you, ., Torvald! 
ic sing for be dance for you—( HELMER comes in rie 


Timer; nen, re anyone hose eee 
Nora. Here? No. 

_ Helmer. ‘That is Sane I saw Krogstad g going out 
ad the gate. ; 
Nora. Did you? Oh yes, I format Krogstad was 
“1 - for a moment. 


hee 


Helmer. Nora, I can see from your manner that h Ah 
: _ been here begging you to say a good word for him. 
ares Vora s Yes, 

Helmer. And you were to appear to do it of pour 
accord; you were to conceal from me the fact of his - 
been here: didn’t he beg that of youtoo? i s 
Ae Wore. “Yes, Torvald, but 
Helmer. Nora; Nora, and you sari be a fate tot 
sort of thing? To have any talk with a man like that, a 
_ give him any sort of promise? And to tell me a lie into 16 

_ bargain? ye Lif 2s Se 
fe SeeiVord.- A lie-—¢: 2 
_ Helmer. Didn’t you tell me no one had been here?” 

(Shakes his finger at her.) My little song-bird. must never 

do that again. A song-bird must have a clean beak to chirp 

with—no false notes! (Puts his. arm round her waist 

_ That is so, isn’t it? Yes, I am sure it is. (Lets her go.) 

_ We will say no more about it. (Sits down by the stove.) 
“ How warm and snug it is here! 7 i 
_ [Turns over his papers. i a 
Nora (after a short pause, during which she busies herself he . 


with the Christmas Tree). Forvald? Shy a 
Helmer. Yes. ; 


. , vs “4 ae ae 
ra ; y 


all orgs’ the day aie: seundieawe + 
or. And T am ‘tremendously curious to see > what y 
to surprise me with. Pee 
It was very silly of me 'to want to do that. 
a What do you mean? - - 

_ I can’t hit upon anything that will do; everything ae 
ore of seems so silly and insignificant. a5 
4 —— Does my little Nora acknowledge that at last? 
= ye Vora (standing behind his chair with her arms on the HES 


bidtelnier, Bank business. 
‘igre Already? 
_ Helmer. I have got authority from the retiring manager x 
ae undertake the necessary changes in the staff and in the 
_~rearrangement of the work; and I must make use of the ~ 
i oe week for that, so as to have everything in order 
tas the new year. 42 
_ Nora. Then that was why this poor Krogstad—— _ : 
Ya - _ Helmer. Hm! Bie iz ie 
eB _ Nora (leans against the back of his chair and strokes his Oe 
Rai hair ). If you hadn’t been so busy I should have asked you PS 
sg a tremendously big favour, Torvald. St 
es _ Helmer. What is that? Tell me. " 
_. Nora. There is no one has such good taste as you. aad o 
: ze do so want to look nice at the fancy-dress ball. Torvald, 
couldn’ you take me in hand and decide what I shall go as, 
- and what sort of a dress I shall wear? 
. _ Helmer. Aha! so my obstinate little woman is obliged to 
get someone to come to her rescue? Lee) 
ie Nora. Yes, Torvald, I can’t get along a bit eithout your 
help. 
_ Helmer. Very well, I will think it over, we shall manage. 
: t0; hit Bpon something. . 
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Nora. That is nice of you. (Goes to the Christmas 5 


Tree. A short pause.) How pretty the red flowers look 
——. But, tell me, was it really something very bad that 
this Krogstad was guilty of? 

Helmer. He forged someone’s name. Haye you any 
idea what that means? 


Nora. Isn’t it possible that he was driven to do it by — 


necessity? 

Helmer. Yes; or, as in so many cases, by imprudence. 
I am not: so heartless as to condemn a man altogether be- 
cause of a single false step of that kind. 

Nora. No you wouldn’t, would you, Torvald? 

Helmer. _ Many a man has been able to retrieve his char- 
acter, if he has openly confessed his fault and taken his pun- 
ishment, } 

Nora. Punishment ? 

Helmer. But Krogstad did nothing of that sort; he got 
himself out of it by a cunning trick, and that is why he has 
gone under altogether. 

Nora. But do you think it would. ? 

Helmer. Just think how a guilty man like that has to lie 
and play the hypocrite with everyone, how he has to wear a 
mask in the presence of those near and dear to him, even be- 
fore his own wife and children. And about the childrén— 
that is the most terrible part of it all, Nora. 

Nora. How? 

Helmer. Because such an atmosphere of lies infects and 
poisons the whole life of a home. Each breath the children 
take in such a house is full of the germs of evil. 

Nora (coming nearer him). Are you sure of that? 

Helmer. My dear, I have often seen it inthe course of 
my life as a lawyer. Almost everyone who has gone to the 
bad early in life has had a deceitful mother. 

Nora. Why do you only say—mother? 

Helmer. It seems most commonly to be the mother’s in- 
fiuence, though naturally a bad father’s would have the same 


a ‘ 


* result. Every lawyer is familiar with the fact. This Krogs 


‘ _ stad, now, has been persistently poisoning his own children 
Bs with lies and dissimulation; that is why I say he has lost all 


moral character. (Holds out his hands to her.) That is 
‘why my sweet little Nora must promise me not to plead his 


cause. Give me your hand on it. Come, come, what is , 


this? Give me your hand. There now, that’s settled. I 
assure you it would be quite impossible for me to work with 
him; I literally feel physically ill when I am in the com- 
pany of such people. 


Nora (takes her hand out of his and goes to the opposite 


side of the Christmas Tree). How hot it is in here; and I 
have such a lot to do. ; 

Helmer (getting up and putting his papers in order). 
Yes, and I must try and read through some of these before 
dinner; and I must think about your costume, too. And it 
is just possible I may have something ready in gold paper to 
~hang up on the Tree. (Puts his hand on her head.) My 
precious little singing-bird! 


[He goes into his room and shuts the door after 


him. 


Nora (after a pause, whispers). No, no—it isn’t true, | 


It’s impossible; it must be impossible. 
[The Nurse opens the door on the left. 

Nurse. The little ones are begging so hard to be allowed 
to come in to mamma. 

Nora. No, no, no! Don’t let them come in to me! 
You stay with them, Anne. 

Nurse. Very well, ma’am. [Shuts the door. 

Nora (pale with terror). Deprave my little children? 
Poison my home? (A short pause. Then she tosses her 
head.) It’s not true. It can’t possibly be true. 
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ACT II 


THE SAME SCENE.—The Christmas Tree is in the corner by 
the piano, stripped of its ornaments and with burnt- 
down candle-ends on its dishevelled branches. Nora’s 
cloak and hat are lying on the sofa. She is alone in the 
room, walking about uneasily. She stops by the sofa 
and takes up her cloak. 


Nora (drops the cloak). Someone is coming now! 
(Goes to the door and listens.) No—it is no one. Of 
course, no one will come to-day, Christmas Day—nor to- 
morrow either. But, perhaps—(opens the door and looks 
out). No, nothing in the letter-box; it is quite empty. 
(Comes forward.) What rubbish! of course he can’t be in 
earnest about it. Such a thing couldn’t happen; it is im- 
possible—I have three little children. 

[Enter the Nurse from the room on the left, carry- 
ing a big cardboard box. 

Nurse. At last I have found the box with the fancy dress. 

Nora. Thanks; put it on the table. 

Nurse (doing so). But it is very much in want of mend- 
ing. 

Nora. I should like to tear it into a hundred thousand 
pieces. : 

Nurse. What an idea! It can easily be put in order— 
just a little patience. 

Nora. Yes, I will go and get Mrs. Linde to come and 
help me with it. 

Nurse. What, out again? In this horrible weather? 
You will catch cold, ma’am, and make yourself ill. 
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eieeasle ape 
¥ Do they ask much for me? a. 
2. You see, they are so accustomed to have their 2 

* with them. ) sees 


a Wora. Do you think so? Do you think they would for, __ 5g 
get their mother if shé went away altogéther? ag 
a Nurse. Good heavens!—went away altogether?- i o 
Nora. Nurse, I want you to tell me something I have 
‘often wondered about—how could you have the heart to put f 
> your own child out among strangers? ey 
I was obliged to, if I wanted to be little Nora’s eae 


; Yes, but how could you be willing todo it? 
Nurse. What, when I was going to get such a good place | 
by it? A poor girl who has got into trouble should be glad ; 
to. Besides, that wicked man didn’t do a single thing for 
& Smme:. 
_ Nora. But I suppose your daughter has quite forgotten 
pyee- ; 
__ Nurse. No, indeed she hasn’t. She wrote to me when 
aie was confirmed, and when she was married. 
: _ Nora (putting her arms round her neck).' Dear old 
. Anne, you were a good mother to me when I was little. 
. Nurse. Little Nora, poor dear, had no other mother but — 
Pi. me. 
‘ Nora. And if my little ones had no other mother, I am 
d sure you would. What nonsense I am talking! (Opens 
the box.) Go in to them. Now I must——. You will 
zi see to-morrow how Beira rae T shall look. 
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Nurse. I am sure there will be no one at the ball so 
charming as you, ma’am. S 
[Goes into the room on the left. 
Nora (begins to unpack the box, but soon pushes it away 
from her). Tf only I dared go out. If only no one would 
come. If only I could be sure nothing would happen here — 
in the meantime. Stuff and nonsense! No one will come. 
Only I mustn’t think about it. I will brush my muff. 
What lovely, lovely gloves! Out of my thoughts, out of my 
thoughts! | One, two, three, four, five, six (Screams. ) 
Ah! there is someone coming 
[Makes a movement towards the door, but stands — 
irresolute. —* 
[Enter Mrs. LinvE from the hall, where she has 
taken off her cloak and hat. 
Nora. Oh, it’s you, Christine. There is no one else out 
there, is there? How good of you to come! 
Mrs. Linde. J heard you were up asking for me. 
Nora. Yes, I was passing by. As a matter of fact, it is 
something you could help me with. Let us sit down here 
on the sofa. Look here. To-morrow evening there is to be 
a fancy-dress ball at the Stenborgs’, who live above us; and 
Torvald wants me to go as a Neapolitan fisher-girl, and 
dance the Tarantella that I learnt at Capri. 
Mrs. Linde. I see; you are going to keep up the charac- 
ter. 
Nora. Yes, Torvald wants me to. Look, here is the 
dress; Torvald had it made for me there, but now it is all 
so torn, and I haven’t any idea 
Mrs. Linde. We will easily put that right. It is only 
some of the trimming come unsewn here and there. Needle 
and thread? Now then, that’s all we want. 
Nora. Itis nice of you. 
Mrs. Linde (sewing). So you are going to be dressed up 
to-morrow, Nora. I will tell you what—I shall come in for. 
a moment and see you in your fine feathers. But I have 
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ep RS keine to thank you for a delightful evening 
yesterday. 


Nora (gets up, and crosses the stage). Well I don’t think — 
yesterday was as pleasant as usual. You ought to have > 


come to town a little earlier, Christine. Certainly Torvald 
_ does understand how to make a house dainty and attractive, 


Mrs. Linde. And so do you, it seems to me; you are not. 
your father’s daughter for nothing. But tell me, is Doctor ~ 


Rank always as depressed as he was yesterday? , 

Nora. No; yesterday it was very noticeable. I must 
tell you that he suffers from a very dangerous disease. He 
has consumption of the spine, poor creature. His father 
was a horrible man who committed all sorts of excesses; and 
that is why his son was sickly from childhood, do you under- 
stand? 

Mrs. Linde (dropping her sewing). But, my dearest 
Nora, how do you know anything about such things? 

Nora (walking about). Pooh! When you have three 
children, you get visits now and then from—from married 
women, who know something of medical matters, and they 
talk about one thing and another. 

Mrs. Linde (goes on sewing. A short silence). Does 
Doctor Rank come here every day? 

Nora. Every day regularly. He is Torvald’s most inti- 
mate friend, and a great friend of mine too. He is just like 
one of the family. 

Mrs. Linde. But tell me this—is he perfectly sincere? 
I mean, isn’t he the kind of man that is very anxious to make 
himself agreeable? 

Nora. Not inthe least. What makes you think that? 

Mrs. Linde. When you introduced him to me yesterday, 
he declared he had often heard my name mentioned in this 
house; but afterwards I noticed that your husband hadn’t 
the slightest idea who I was. So how could Doctor Rank 
? 

Nora. That is quite right, Christine. Torvald is so ab- 
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. thing 
oi he ree eating: aeout then ee 
Listen to me, Nora. You are stil 


esau ought to ane an end of it with Doctor. Ra k 
Nora. What ought I to make an end of? o 
< Mrs. Linde. Of two Soe I think. Jats ra 


“you money— 
Nora. An admirer who doesi’t exist, ‘unfortunat 
But what then? . ee? 

Mrs. Linde. Is Doctor Rank a man of ineauss 
_. Nora. Yes, he is. ae 
ae cs Mrs. Linde. And has no one to provide for? 2) 
Nora. No, no one; but ERY) 

Mrs. de And comes here every day? 

Nora. Yes, I told you so. } ia 

Mrs. ne But how can this well-bred man 1 be so 9 tact 

~ less? 
Nora. I don’t understand you at all. piri t 

Mrs. Lindé. Don’t prevaricate, Nora. Do you suppose 

I don’t guess who lent you the two hundred a ay 
pounds? 

Nora. Are you out of your senses? How can you ‘hin 
of such a thing! A friend of ours, who comes here every 
day! Do you realise what a horribly painful Renee fiat 

: would be? Be tes 
._ .... Mrs. Linde. Then it really isn’t he? Sete me 

. Nora. No, certainly not. It would never have entered 
into my bead for a moment. 


Remar ee 


2 “Of ¢ course not. I have no reason to think it Sealey vF 
be necessary. But.I am | quite sure that if I told 


rr 


irs. Tinde.. Behind your husband’s back? fi eg : 

Nora. I must make an end of it with the other one, and? 

at will be behind his back too. I must make an end of it ~ : 
t him. «=: - 


Mrs. Linde. Yes, that is what I told you yesterday, _ : 


ik ‘that straight much easier than a woman a 
_~Mrs. Linde. One’s husband, yes. he 
oy Nora. Nonsense! (Standing still.) When you pay off — 
a debt you get your bond back, don’t you? oe 
5 Mrs. Linde. Yes, as a matter of course. a 
Nora. And can tear it into a hundred thousand pieces, pe 
a and burn it up—the nasty dirty paper! 5 ae 
ee Mrs. Linde (looks hard at her, lays down her sewing and 
\ gets up slowly). Nora, you are concealing something from 
p. me. 
i Nora. DoT look as if I were? 2 
Mrs. Linde. Something has happened to you since yes- 


> erday morning. Nora, what is it?, 

Nora (going nearer to her). Christine! (Listens.) 
3 Hush! there’s Torvald come home. Do you mind going in 
2» to the children for the present? Torvald can’t bear to see 
i _ dressmaking going on. Let Anne help you. 

_ .. Mrs. Linde ( gathering some of the things together). | Cer- 

. tainly—but I am not going away from here till we have had - 

Cs pit out ‘with one another. 
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[She goes into the room on the left, as HELMER 4 


comes in from the hall. 


Nora (going up to HELMER). I have wanted you so. . 


much, Torvald dear. 
Helmer. Was that the dressmaker? 

Nora. No, it was Christine; she is helping me to put my 
dress in order. You will see I shall look quite smart. © 

Helmer. Wasn't that a happy thought of mine, now? 

Nora. Splendid! But don’t you think it is nice of me, 
too, to do as you wish? 

Helmer. Nice?—because you do as your husband 
wishes? Well, well, you little rogue, I am sure you did not 
mean it in that way. But I am not going to disturb you; 
you will want to be trying on your dress, I expect. 

Nora. I suppose you are going to work. 

Helmer. Yes. (Shows her a bundle of papers.) ‘aan 
at that. I have just been into the bank. 

[Turns to go into his room. 

Nora. Torvald. 

Helmer. Yes. 

Nora. If your little squirrel were to ask you for some- 
thing very, very prettily ? 

Helmer. What then? 

Nora. Would you do it? 

Helmer. JI should like to hear what it is, first. 

Nora. Your squirrel would run about and do all her 
tricks if you would be nice, and do what she wants. 

Helmer. Speak plainly. 

Nora. Your skylark would chirp about in every room, 
with her song rising and falling 

Helmer. Well, my skylark does that anyhow. 

Nora. I would play the fairy and dance for you in the 
moonlight, Torvald. 

Helmer. Nora—you surely don’t mean that request you 
made of me this morning? 
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N ora (going near him). Yes, Torvald, I beg you so 
_ earnestly —— 

Helmer. Have you really the courage to open up that 
question again? 

Nora. Yes, dear, you must do as I ask; you must let 
Krogstad keep his post in the Bank. 

Helmer. My dear Nora, it is his post that I have ar- 
ranged Mrs. Linde shall have. 

Nora. Yes, you have been awfully kind about that; but 
you could just as well dismiss some other clerk instead of 
Krogstad. 

Helmer. This is simply incredible obstinacy! Because 
you chose to give him a thoughtless promise that you would 


) _ speak for him, I am expected to—— 


Nora. That isn’t the reason,’ Torvald. It is for your 
own sake. This fellow writes in the most scurrilous news 
papers; you have told me so yourself. He can do you an 
unspeakable amount of harm. I am frightened to death of 
him. 

Helmer. Ah, I understand; it is recollections of the past 
that scare you. 

Nora. What do you mean? 

Helmer. Naturally you are thinking of your father. 

Nora. Yes—yes, of course. Just recall to your mind 
what these malicious creatures wrote in the papers about 
papa, and how horribly they slandered him. I believe they 
would have procured his dismissal if the Department had 
not sent you over to inquire into it, and if you had not been 
so kindly disposed and helpful to him. 

Helmer. My little Nora, there is an important differ- 
ence between your father and me. Your father’s reputation 
as a public official was not above suspicion. Mine is, and 
I hope it will continue to be so, as long as I hold my office. 

Nora. You never can tell what mischief these men may 
contrive. We ought to be so well off, so snug and happy 


Ever sae hee ee hte 5 Pi BALE SR on A 
Helmer. And it is just by interceding for him 
make it impossible for me to keep him. It is alre 
at the Bank that I mean to dismiss Krogstad. Is i 
_ about now that the new manager has changed his 

cor wife’s bidding : 
Nora. And what if it did? 
Helmer. Of course!—if only this shemale little person 
can get her way! Do you suppose I°am going to m 
_’ myself ridiculous before my whole staff, to let peopl 
that I'am a man to be swayed by all sorts of outsid 
ence? I should very soon feel the consequences of it 
tell you! And besides, there is one thing that mak 
"quite impossible for me to have Krogstad in the Bank as 
as I am manager. 

Nora. Whatever is that? us 

Helmer. His moral failings I might perhaps have. 
looked, if necessary: 

Nora. Yes, you could—couldn’t you? ee. 

Helmer. And I hear he is a good worker, too. But 
knew him when we were boys. It was one of those ras 
friendships that so often prove an incubus in after lifes 
may as well tell you plainly, we were once on very intima 
terms with one another. But this tactless fellow lays no 
restraint on himself when other people are present. On the — 
contrary, he thinks it gives him the right to adopt a familiar 
tone with me, and every minute it is “I say, Helmer, old 4 
fellow!” and that sort of thing. I assure you it is extremely oS 
painful for me. He would make my position in the Bank a 


i 
yo 


intolerable. ree a 
Nora. Torvald, I don’t believe you mean that. = 
Helmer. Don’t you? Why not? t Pe 
Nora. Because it is such a narrow-minded way oe look- ; 

ing at things. Door ae 

. in 
h? eat’ : 


-minded; so I must be so too. Narrow-minded! 
1—I must put an end to this. (Goes to the hall- 
sgdeteaa Helen! ° fines 
ora. What are you going to do? ; ea 
He ‘mer (looking among his papers). Settle it. (Enter — 
" Look here; take this letter and go downstairs with 
Find a messenger and tell him to deliver it, and 


gic The address is on it, and here is the money. rie . 
Maid. Very well, sir. [Exit with the letter ie 
Helmer (putting Ab papers together). Now then, little ree 

iss Obstinate AG 


“N ora (breathlessly). Torvald—what was that letteracue = be 
Helmer. Krogstad’s dismissal. insets 

Nora. Call her back, Torvald! There is stilltime. Oh = 
: Torvald, call her back! Do it for my sake—for your own 
ake—for the children’s sake! Do you hear me, Torvald?  =—s_—> 
Call her back! You don’t know what that letter can bring» oe 
_ upon us. 

_ Helmer. It’s too late. 

Nora. Yes, it’s too late. 

_ Helmer. My dear Nora, I can forgive the anxiety you Bs 
are in, although really it is an insult to me. It is, indeed. 

TIsn’t it an insult to think that I should be afraid of a starv- _ 

ing quill-driyer’s vengeance? But I forgive you neverthe- Be, 
_ less, because it is such eloquent witness to your great love 

for me. (Takes her in his arms.) And that is as it should # 
"be, my own darling Nora. Come what will, you may be Pas: 
sure I shall have both courage and strength if they be ; 
needed. You will see I am mah enough to take everything 
“upon bag 


a? > ae 


- 
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_ Nora (in a | horror-stricken voice). What do you | mean 
by that? 

Helmer. Everything, I say b, 

Nora (recovering herself). You will never have to rae wl 
that. a 

Helmer. That’s right. Well, we will share it, Nora, as _ 
man and wife should. That is how it shall be. (Caressimg 
her.) Are you content now? There! there!—not these — : 
frightened dove’s eyes! The whole thing i is only the wildest — 
fancy!—Now, you must go and play through the Taran- — 
tella and practise with your tambourine. I shall go into the 
inner office and shut the door, and I shall hear nothing; you — 
can make as much noise as you please. (Turns back at the — 
door.) And when Rank comes, tell him where he will find _ 
me. 


{ 


[Nods to her, takes his papers and goes into his 
room, and shuts the door after him. 

Nora (bewildered with anxiety, stands as tf rooted to the 
spot, and whispers). He was capable of doing it. He will 
do it. He will do it in spite of everything.—No, not that! 
Never, never! Anything rather than that! Oh, for some 
help, some way out of it! (The door-bell rings. ) Doctor 
Rank! Anything rather than that—anything, whatever it~ 
is! 

[She puts her hands over her face, pulls herself to- 
gether, goes to the door and opens it. Rank is 
standing without, hanging up his coat. During 
the following dialogue it begins to grow dark, 

Nora. Good-day, Doctor Rank. I knew your ring. But 
you mustn’t go into Torvald now; I think he is busy with 
something. 

Rank. And you? 

Nora (brings him in and shuts the door after him). Oh, 
you know very well I always have time for you. 

Rank. Thank you. I shall make use of as much of it as 
I can. 
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- Nora, What do you mean by that? As much of it as 
you can? 
; Rank. Well, does that alarm you? 
Nora. It was such a strange way of putting it. Is any- 
thing likely to happen? 
Rank. Nothing but what I have long been prepared for. 
But I certainly didn’t expect it to happen so soon. 
Nora (gripping him by the arm). What have you found 
out? Doctor Rank, you must tell me. 
Rank (sitting down by the stove). It is all up with me. 
And it can’t be helped. 
Nora (with a sigh of relief). Is it about yourself? 
Rank. Whoelse? It is no use lying to one’s self. I am 
the most wretched of all my patients, Mrs. Helmer. Lately 
I have been taking stock of my internal economy. Bank- 
rupt! Probably within a month I shall lie rotting in the 
churchyard. 
Nora. What an ugly thing to say! | 
Rank. The thing itself is cursedly ugly, and the worst of 
it is that I shall have to face so much more that is ugly be- 
fore that. I shall only make one more examination of my- 
self; when I have done that, I shall know pretty certainly 
when it will be that the horrors of dissolution will begin. 
There is something I want to tell you. Helmer’s refined 
nature gives him an unconquerable disgust at everything 
’ that is ugly; I won’t have him in my sick-room. 
Nora. Oh, but, Doctor Rank 
Rank. Iwon’t have him there. Not on any account. I 
bar my door to him. As soon as I am quite certain that the 
worst has come, I shall send you my card with a black cross 
on it, and then you will know that the loathsome end has 
begun. 
Nora. You are quite absurd to-day. And I wanted you 
so much to be in a really good humour. 
Rank. With death stalking beside me?—To have to pay 
this penalty for another man’s sin! Is there any justice in 


Ne ora ( jeunes her Hinds: over her ear, ue 
talk of something cheerful. | 
Rank. Oh, it’s a mere iaakbee matter, the whole 
Bare My poor mnocent spine has to suffer ion ay father’ 2 
0 ful amusements. | 
Nora (sitting at the table on the left F T suppose 
a "mean that he was too partial to asparagus — ee d 
gras, don’t you. 
Rank. Yes, and to truffles. 5 Regt 
: _ Nora. Truffles, yes. And oysters too, I suppose “zt 
Rank. Oysters, of course, that goes without saying. 
bers Nora. And heaps of port and champagne. It is sad that 
alll these nice things should take their revenge on our bones. — 
Rank. Especially that they should revenge themse 
on the unlucky bones of those who have not had hese 
a faction of enjoying them. 
ee Nora. Yes, that’s the saddest part of it all. 
Per tS eRank Gebke a searching look at her). Hm!——_ 
Ra _ Nora (after a short pause). Why did you smiley 
‘Rank. No, it was you that laughed. i 
Nora. No, it was you that smiled, Doctor Rank! 
_. Rank (rising ). You are a greater rascal than I thoug! 
cs - Nora. I am ina silly mood to-day. | 
- Rank. So it seems. 
Nora (putting her hands on his shoulders ss Dar ete ‘ 
Doctor Rank, death mustn’t take you away from Tory d- 
» and me. a 
Rank. It is a loss you would easily recover from. Those, 
who are gone are soon forgotten. 
Nora (looking at him anxiously). Do you believe that? 
Rank. People form new ties, and then 
Nora. Who will form new ties? : ris 
Rank. Both you and Helmer, when I am gone. You. 


beware 


PT 
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yourself are hea on the high road to it, I think. What 
did that Mrs. Linde want here last night? 

Nora. Oho!—you don’t mean to say you are jealous of 
poor Christine? 

Rank. Yes, I am. She will be my successor in this 
house. When. I am done for, this woman will— 

Nora. Wush! don’t speak so loud. She is in ese room. 

Rank. To-day again. There, you see. 

Nora. She has only come to sew my dress for me. Bless 
my soul, how unreasonable you are! (Sits down on the 
Sofa.) Be nice now, Doctor Rank, and to-morrow you will 
see how beautifully I shall dance, and you can imagine I 
am doing it all for you—and for Torvald too, of course. 
(Takes various things out of the box.) Doctor Rank, 
come and sit down here, and I will show you something. 

Rank (sitting down). What is it? 

Nora. Just look at those! 

Rank. Silk stockings. 

Nora. Flesh-coloured. Aren’t they lovely? It is so 
dark here now, but to-morrow—. No, no, no! you must 
only look at the feet. Oh well, you may have leave to look 
at the legs too. 


\" 


Rank. Hm!— 
Nora. Why are you looking so critical? Don’t you 
think they will fit me? 


Rank. I have no means of forming an opinion about 
that. 

Nora (looks at him for a moment). For shame! (Hits 
him lightly on the ear withthe stockings.) 'That’s to pun- 
ish you. (Folds them up again.) 

Rank. And what other nice things am I to be allowed to 
see? 

Nora. Not a single thing more, for being so naughty. 
(She looks among the things, humming to herself.) 

Rank (after a shori silence). When I am sitting here, 


Nor ora ee seule ioe Relieve: you sis feel thoroug 
* bone: with us. — 
Rank (in a lower. voice, pki straight in a front of 
“And to be obliged to leave it all— Pe 
- Nora. Nonsense, you are not going to leave it. 59 
- Rank (as before ). And not be able to leave behind 
we the slightest token of one’s gratitude, scarcely even a 
_ ing regret—nothing but an empty place which © the firs 
comer can fill as well as any other. Ea 
Nora. And if I asked you now for a—? | No! oe ge 
Rank. For what? | ee 
Nora. For a big proof of your fens 
Rank. Yes, yes! 
Nora. I meana tremendously big favour- 
Rank. Would you really make me so happy for. once 
Say Nora. Ah, but you don’t know what it is yet. 
Pe Rank, No~ but! tell me. merece pet? 
‘Nora. 1 really can’t, Doctor Rak: It is something ou 
: of all reason; it means advice, and help, and a favour—— 
= Hae Rank. The bigger a thing it is the better. I cami con 
ceive what it is you mean. Do tell me. Haven’t I sa 


confidence? 
Nora. More than anyone else. I know you are. my 
= truest and best friend, and so I will tell you what it is. 


Well, Doctor Rank, it is something you must help me to | 
prevent. You know how devotedly, how inexpressibly _ 
deeply Torvald loves me; he would never for a. moment 
hesitate to give his life for me. Oa 

Rank (leaning towards her). Nora—=do you think he 


a 4 3 
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is the only one ‘9 ; - 
Nora (with a slight start). The only Be Aw 
Rank, The only one who would gladly give his life for 


your sake. 


And now you Lio, 
hat you can trust me as you would trust no one else. 
a rises, deliberately and quietly ). Let me Pes. 


Rank. To have loved you as Geek as anyone else does?” 
_ Was that horrid? ee 
or Nora. No, but to go and tell me so. There was really 


AS Rank. What do you mean? Did you know—? /( Misa: ; 2 an 
enters with lamp, puts it down on the table, and goes out.) 
3 | Nora—Mrs. Helmer—tell me, had you any dea of thie? 

_ Nora. Oh, how do I know whether I had or whether I 
- hadn't? I really can’t tell you— To think you could be 
so clumsy, Doctor Rank! We were getting on s9 nicely. 

Rank. Well, at all events you know now that you can o 
- command me, body and soul. So won’t you speak out? : 
Nora (looking at him). After what happened? s 
_ Rank. I beg you to let me know what it is. 
Nora. Ican’t tell you anything now. > 

Rank. Yes, yes. You mustn’t punish me in that way. 
_ Let me have permission to do for you whatever a man may 
meee: 

Nora. You can do nothing for me now. Besides, I 
really don’t need any help at all. You will find that the 
- whole thing is merely fancy on my part. It really is so— _ 
of course it is! (Sits down in the rocking-chair, and looks 
at him with a smile.) You are a nice sort of man, Doctor 
_ Rank!—don’t you feel ashamed of yourself, now the lamp 
has come? 


A ee " 


ee 


Ses Yes, bee you? 
Nora. Oh, Tam always tremendously pleased 
~ come. 

Rank. It is just that, that put me on the wron: tr 
at are a riddle to me. I have often b peeve thi 


Sag eee ord. weak von see theres are some people one 
best, and others whom one would almost ee rather 
as_companions. 
Rank. Yes, there is something in that. et 
Nora. When I was at home, of course I loved papa I 
Pau I celweys thought it Premise ene fun) if — 


due 
Rank. I see—it is their place 1 I have (aeons 
Nora (jumping up and going to him). Oh, dear, | 
Doctor Rank, I never meant that at all. But Br 
-\ can understand that being with Torvald is a little like bei 
vith papa. ia 
ad [Enter Maw from the hall. mae 
an Maid. If you please, ma’am. (Whispers and hands 
a card.) 
Nora (glancing at the card). Oh! (Puts it in he 
/-.° pocket.) Sg 
Rank. Is there anything wrong? eae 
Ne __ Nora. No, no, not in the least. It is only somethine 
ve ae it is my new dress 8 gi 
Rank. What? Your dress is lying there. ai 3 
Nora. Oh, yes, that one; but this is another. Tordered 
it. Torvald mustn’t know about it 


course. Just go in to him; he is sitting in 
roon Keep him as ; 
Rank. Make your mind easy; I ‘won't let him come 

Sd Fietarss’s rene 


~ 
‘ 


Yes; he came up the back stairs. 
N But ‘didn’t you tell him no one was in? 
- Maid. Yes, but it was no good. 

Nora. He won't go away? ahekee se 
; No; he says he won’t until he has seen you, Bok 


N 


chen? — 
: 


Tora. Well, let him come in—but quietly. Helen, you oie 
stn’t say anything about it to anyone. It is a surprise ae 


my husband. ae 
_ Maid. Yes, ma’am, I quite understand. { Exit. eins 2 | 
_ Nora. This dreadful thing is going to happen! It will 


a - happen in spite of me! No, ‘10, no, it can’t happen—it 
-shan’t happen! ae 


__. [She bolts the door of HetmMErR’s room. The 
g Maw opens the hall door for Krocstap and Pee: 
shuts it after him. He is wearing a fur coat, “ 
BS high boots and a fur cap. 
Nora (advancing towards him.) Speak low—my hus- 


ee is at home. 
_ Krogstad. No matter about that. 

_ Nora. What do you want of me? 

_ Krogstad. An explanation of something. ‘ 
Nora. Make haste then. What is it? 
ee You spy suppose, that I have got my dis- 


N ora. I couldn’t a it, Mr. Krogstad. I fought as 
hard as I could on your side, but it was no good. 

f _ Krogstad. Does your husband love you so little, then? 
He knows what I can expose you to, and yet he ventures—— m 


: eoknas. I didn’t Siapuse so. at all. 
the least like our dear Torvald ‘Helmer to show § 


 courage— oe 
Nora. Mr. Krngstady a little respect fs my hus 
. please. ; 


Krogstad. Certainly— all the epee he dear 
- since you have kept the matter so carefully to you 
make bold to suppose that you have a little clearer 
than you had yesterday, 3 tise it actually i is that yen 
done? 
Nora. More than you could ever teach me. 
e- Krogstad. Yes, such a bad lawyer as I am. 
Nora. What is it you want of me? 
> Krogstad. Only to see how you were, Mrs. Helmer. 
_ have been thinking about you all day long. A mere cae 
ee quill-driver, a—well, a man like me—even he has a litd le 
of what is called feeling, you know. 3 
Nora. Show it, then; think of my little childrens 
Krogstad. Have you ‘and your husband thought of min 
But never mind about that. I only wanted to tell you th 
you need not take this matter too seriously. In the first a 
place there will be no accusation made on my part. e ee 
Nora. No, of course not; I was sure of that. ete , 
Krogstad. The whole thing can be arranged amicably; 
_ there is no reason why anyone should know anything about _ : 


: ; it. It will remain a secret between us three. 
: Nora. My husband must never get to know anything 
about it. q 


Krogstad. How will you be able to prevent it? Am I ; 
to understand that you can pay the balance that is sas i 
' Nora. No, not just at present. . 

Krogstad. Or perhaps that you have some expedient for 
raising the money soon? 

Nora. No expedient that I mean to make use of. 


1 now. ‘yea “stood eee ‘with ever som =e 4 
your hand, I would never part with your bond. 

a. Tell me what purpose you mean to put it to. 
ogstad. I shall only preserve it—keep it in my pos- 
n. No one who is not concerned in the matter shall — 
the slightest hint of it. So that if the thought of it 
driven you to any desperate ee. on 
Nora. It has, te 

_Krogstad. If you had it in your mind to run away from z: 
ur home—— 

Nora. J had. 

_Krogstad. Or even something worse-—— 

_ Nora. How could you know that? 

_ Krogstad. Give up the idea. 

_ Nora. How did you know-I had thought of that? 
Krogstad. Most of us think of that at first. Idid, too 
_ but I hadn’t the courage. vas 

- Nora (faintly). No more had I. = ene 
 Krogstad (in a tone of relief). No, that’s it, ‘isn’t it— eu 
_ you hadn’t the courage either? 

Nora. No, I haven’t—I haven’t. 
_ Krogstad. Besides, it would have been a great piece of 
folly. Once the first storm at home is over—. I have a 
~ letter for your husband in my pocket. 

Nora. Telling him everything? 
_ Krogstad. In as lenient a manner as I possibly could. Ky 

Nora (quickly). He mustn’t get the letter. Tear it up. : 

I will find some means of getting money. 
Krogstad. Excuse me, ate Helmer, but I think [ told 
you just now 

_ Nora. I am not speaking of what I owe you. Tell me 
b Fetint sum you are asking my husband for, and I will get the 
_ Money. ‘< 
_ Krogstad. I am not asking your husband for a penny. ; 

Nora. What do you want, then? 


cS! 


rs. Helmer; Bt want to get on; 1 in that y 

must help me. For the last year Lad a half I ha’ 

a hand in anything dishonourable, and all that time 

ey been struggling in most restricted circumstances. — 

as - content to work my way up step by step. Now I am urned 
out, and I am not going to be satisfied with merel; 
taken into favour again. I want to get on, I tell. you. is 
is want to get into the Bank again, in a higher position. ae 

_ husband must make a place for me——_ 
Nora. That he will never do! 

_ Krogstad. He will; I know him; he dare not protes 
And as soon as I am in there again with him, then you will 
see! Within a year I shall be the manager’s right. han 
_ It will be Nils Krogstad and not Torvald oetns ahs ee 
ages the Bank. ee. 

Nora. That’s a thing you will never see! +3 
 Krogstad. Do you mean that you will——? 

- “Nora. 1 have courage enough for it now. 

Krogstad. Oh, you can’t frighten me. A \ fine, sot 
lady like you ae 
Nora. You will see, you will see. 
Krogstad. Under the i ice, perhaps? » Down into the cold 
coal-black water? And then, in the spring, to float up to — 

the surface, all horrible and unrecognisable, with oud hair . 

fallen out 

Nora. You can’t frighten me. 
Krogstad, Nor you me. People don’t do such hae i 
ae Mrs. Helmer. Besides, what use would it be? I should — 
te have him completely in my power all the same. " 
Nora. Afterwards? When I am no longer 
ig Krogstad. Have you forgotten that it is I who. have the 
keeping of your reputation? (Nora stands speechlessly — . 
looking at him.) Well, now, I have warned you. Do not — 
do anything foolish. When Helmer has had my letter, ale ; 
shall expect a message from him. And be sure you ‘remem- 


= Sees a 
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seat 


on 
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ill Il never dongive hi for the 
| [Exit through File 


rf re fen the dots by Pacteed.y ra 

5% is een outside. He is not going 

Is he hesitating? Can he—— 

“ty letter drops into the box; then KRocsTAD’s 
footsteps are heard, till they die away as he goes 
downstairs. Nora utters a_ stifled . cry and 

are runs across the room to the table by the Sofaje ae 

A Short pause. - alive» 

By = ‘Nora. In the letter-box. (Steals across to the hall 

door.) There it lies—Torvald, Torvald, there is no hope 

a Pe foe us now! 4 

P. _ [Mrs. LINDE comes in from the room on the left, aa 

= carrying the dress. | ae 

Mrs. Linde. There, I can’t see anything more to mend 


— an 


4 now. Would you like to try it on ? . 
Nora (in a hoarse whisper). Christine, come here. Foie 
Mrs. Linde (throwing the dress down on ‘the sofa). What | 

is the matter with you? You look so agitated! nthe 
Nora. Come here. Do you see that letter? There, | 

ad look—you can see it through the glass in the letter-box. aot ame 


Mrs. Linde. Yes, I see it. 

~ Nora. That letter is from Krogstad. 

5 Mrs. Linde. Nora—it was Krogstad who lent you the 
money! | amt a 
Nora. Yes, and now Torvald will know all about it. } 

_ Mrs. Linde. Believe me, Nora, that’s the best thing for 
- both of you. ‘ 

Nora. You don’t know all. I forged a name. 
_ Mrs. Linde. Good heavens——! 
Nora. I only want to say this to you, Christine—you 

Beet be my witness. 


Nora. Or if Shite else should coe to mi 
ey thing, for instance, that might prevent my being here— 
Mrs. Linde. Nora! Nora! you are quite out - 
mind.” r 
Nora. And if it should happen that there were someon 
who wanted to take all the responsibility, all the : 
you understand—— tae 
Baer ATS, Linde. Yes, yes—but how can you suppose— 
-. / Nora. Then you must be my witness, that it is not true, 
'. Christine. I am not out of my mind at all; Iam in 
tight senses now, and I tell you no one else has known 
thing about it; I, and I alone, did the hole thing. Re- — 
z member that. ae 
ss Mrs, Linde. I will, indeed. But I Hey nidaceae all 
this. ; 
Nora. How should you understand it? A _ wondert 
at thing i is going to happen. 
ee Mrs. Linde. A wonderful thing? 
Nora. Yes, a wonderful thing!—But it is so terrible, 
Christine; it mustn’t happen, not for all the world. 
Mrs. Linde. I will go at once and see Krogstad. ~~ i! a 
Nora. Don’t go to him; he will do you some harm. - “ 
Mrs. Linde. There was a time when he weld gladly do 4 
anything for my sake. jee a 
iv to Nora... Ele? aes 
Mrs. Linde. Where does he live? . “ig 
_ Nora. How should I know—? Yes (feeling in a : 
pocket.) here is his card. But the letter, the letter— 
Helmer (calls from his room, knocking at the Me 
Nora! ees : 


: Date ees! 
Z 7 P nernee 


-~ 


Lelm Don't be. so fied We are ‘not eating 
5 a have locked the door. Are you trying on your” 


ra. Nea that’s it. I look so nice, “Torvald. ee 
Ars. Linde (who has read 0 card). T see he ses at 5 
corner here. — an 
Nora. ‘Yes, but it’s no use. ‘It is hopeless. The letter 
lying there in the box. _ Ai 
Mrs, Linde. And your husband keeps the key? . 
Nora. Yes, always. ae 
eeMrs: Linde. Krogstad must ask for his letter back un- 
ead, he must find some pretence—— pace 
LWors. But it is just at this time that Torvald gen- 
erally ae 
Mrs. Linde. You must delay him. Go into himinthe 
meantime. I will come back as soon as I can. fit 
is [She goes out hurriedly through the hall door, = 
‘Nora (goes to Hetmer’s door, opens it and peeps in). 
_ Torvald! 
. i: Helmer (from the inner room). Well? May I venture 
| Oss Tast to come into my own room again? Come along, | 
Rank, now you will see— (Halting in the doorway.) But 
what is this? 
_Nora. What is what, dear? 
Helmer. Rank led me to expect a splendid transforma- 
ng tion. 
Rank (in the doorway). I understood so, but evidently 
_ I was mistaken. 
Ni ora. Yes, nobody is to have the chance of admiring me 
- in my dress until to-morrow. 
_ Helmer. But, my dear Nora, you look so worn out. 
Have you been practising too much? 
Nora. No, I have not practised at all. 


ea 


y 


_ Will you promise, Torvald dear? 


ten ae whole a 
_ Helmer. Oh, we will soon work it up again, at 
*\ Nora. Yes, help me, Torvald. Promise that yo 
: i am so nervous about it—all the Peoples ‘You must tg ( 


' Hof business—you mustn’t even take a Ly in your 


_ Helmer. I promise. This evening I ‘will be wholy a é 
ya absolutely at your service, you helpless little mortal. 
gta by the way, first of all I will just ue 
o [Goes towards the hall door. 
Nora. What are you going to do there? 2m 
Helmer. Only see if any letters have come. 
Nora. No, no! don’t do that, Torvald! 
Helmer. Why not? 
Nora. Torvald, please don’t. There is nothing there. 
Helmer. Well, let me look. (Turns to go to the letter- — 
eS Nora, at the piano, plays the first bars of the Taran- — 
tella. HELMER stops in the doorway.) Aha! Bs 
Nora. I can’t dance to-morrow if I don’t Pare wi 
you. 
Helmer ( going up to her). Are you really so af aid of S 
it, dear. ae 
Nora. Yes, so dreadfully afraid of it. Let me practiaas a 
at once; there is time now, before we go to dinner. Sit. 
down and play for me, Torvald dear; criticise me, and. ‘cor “ 
rect me as you play. ; 
- Helmer. With great pleasure, if you wish me to. : 
[Sits down at the piano. a 
Nora (takes out of the box a tambourine and a long varie- — 
gated shawl. She hastily drapes the shawl round her. "4 
‘Then she springs to the front of the stage and calls out). i 
Now play for me! I am going to dance! oe 


byt € behind HEetMer ar looks on. f 
fore He) “Slower, slower! 


— “This i is the Way. ; 
| eae (stops playing). No, no—that is not a bit right. 


Rank. Let me play for her. 4 

= (getting up). Yes, do. I can correct her beter 
ees 

. [RANK sits down at the piano and plays. ‘Nora 

dances more and more wildly. HELMER has” 

taken up a position beside the stove, and during 

her dance gives her frequent instructions. She co, lee 

does not seem to hear him; her hair comes down 

— —~- and falls over her shoulders; she pays no atten- 

ee tion to it, but goes on dancing. Enter Mrs. 


Oh! 
Nora (as she dances). Such fun, Christine! ~ aPhis 
me . _ Helmer. My dear darling Nora, you are dancing as if — 
a your life depended on it. Bey 
P Nora. So it does. tare 
Helmer. Stop, Rank; this is sheer madness. Stop, I 
tell you! ~=(RANK stops playing, and Nora suddenly stands _ 
still. Hetmer goes up to her.) I could never have be 
‘lieved it. You have forgotten everything I taught you. °_ 
= Nora (throwing away the tambourine). ‘There, you see, 
_ Helmer. You will want a lot of coaching. 7 
a Nora. Yes, you see how much I need it. You must — 
coach me up to the last minute. Promise me that, Torvald! 
_. Helmer. You can depend on me. ‘As 
‘Nora. You must not think of anything but me, either 


a 

= LINDE. one 
' is Linde (standing as if spell-bound in the doorway), 3 
4 


“ar you are still afrai of that 
any indeed Iam. © +2; 
A ier: Nora, I can tell from your looks that ther 
letter from him eine there. 
Nora. I don’t know; I think there i is; Sty you must ni 
3 read anything of that kind now. Nothing horrid mu 
4 between us till this is all over. rf 

Rank (whispers to Hermer). You mustn't cont 
“her, ’ 

- Helmer (taking her in his arms ye The child shall 
~ her way. But to-morrow night, after you have danced - 
Nora. Then you will be free. 

_ [The Maw appears in the doorway to the’ ri 
— Maid. Dinner; is served, ma’am. : 
_-Nora. We will have champagne, Helen. : 
_. Maid. Very good, ma’am. [eit 
_ Helmer. Hullo!—are we going to fare a panaeeen 
«Nora. Yes, a champagne banquet till the small hours. — 
~ (Calls out. rE And a few Heat Ogns: TE just ats 
once! i 
es _ Helmer. Come, come, don’t be so wild and nervous. — 
__. Be my own little skylark, as you used. : 
Nora. Yes, dear, I will. But go in now and you ‘oo ; 
Doctor Rank. ‘Christine, you must help me to do up my a 
hair. 3 
_ Rank (whispers to HELMER as pep go out). I suppose . 
ae is nothing—she is not expecting anything? ee 
Helmer. Far from it, my dear fellow; it is simply noth- 
ing more than this childish nervousness ii was telling you of. | 
[They go into the right-hand room. 
\ 


. 


Nora. Well! 
Mrs. Linde. Gone out of town. 
Nora. I could tell from your face. 


) sige What i is it that you are meee for? 
i Oh, you wouldn't understand. Go in to ‘them 


Then ie Taralitelieee . 
Thirty-one dg ee 


ACT III % 


‘Tue Same Scene. The table has been placed in the middle 

. of the stage, with chairs round it. A lamp is burning 
on the table. The door into the hall stands open. 
Dance music is heard in the room above. Mrs. LINDE 
is sitting at the table idly turning over the leaves of a 
book; she tries to read, but does not seem able to col- 
lect her thoughts. Every now and then she listens in- 
tently for a sound at the outer door. 


Mrs. Linde (looking at her watch). Not yet—and the 
time is nearly up. If only he does not—. (Listens again. ) 
Ah, there he is. (Goes into the hall and opens the outer 
door carefully. Light footsteps are heard on the stairs. 
She whispers.) Comein. There is no one here. 

Krogstad (in the doorway). 1 found a note from you 
at home. What does this mean? ; 

Mrs. Linde. It is absolutely necessary that I should have 
a talk with you. 

Krogstad. Really? And is it absolutely necessary that 
it should be here? 

Mrs. Linde. It is impossible where I live; there is no 
private entrance to my rooms. Come in; we are quite alone. 
The maid is asleep, and the Helmers are at the dance up- 
stairs. 

Krogstad (coming into the room). Are the Helmers 
really at a dance to-night? 

Mrs. Linde. Yes, why not? 

Krogstad. Certainly—why not? 

66 


Can we two have anything to talk about 
Le . We have a great deal to talk about. we: 
ogstad. I shouldn’t have thought so. ore i 


re . Linde. No, you have never properly understood 
5 me $ . :- < 
‘g ee Was there ee aed else to understand ex 


49 
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ie Rees “Didn't you? ; 

_ Mrs. Linde. Nils, did you really think that? - 
 Krogstad. If it were as you say, why did you write to 

_ Me as you did at the time? 

Mrs. Linde. I could do nothing else. As I had to break 
' with you, it was my duty also to put an end to all that you — a. 
felt for me. ee 
. ¢ Krogstad (wringing his hands). So that wasit. And all 

_ this—only for the sake of money! 

Mrs. Linde. You must not forget that I had a helpless 6, 
‘mother and two little brothers. We couldn’t wait for you, 
_ Nils; your prospects seemed hopeless then. Bees 

_Krogstad. That may be so, but you had no right to 
’ throw me over for any one else’s sake. os 

Mrs. Linde. Indeed I don’t know. ManyatimedidI — 
- ask myself if I had the right to do it. eg 

Krogstad (more gently). When I lost you, it was as if fe 
_ all the solid ground went from under my feet. Look at me~ 
~ now—I am a shipwrecked man clinging to a bit of wreck- - 
age. . 
Mrs. Linde. But help may be near. 
- Krogstad. It was near; but then you came and stood in 
my way. 

\ 
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a ‘Krogstad. ‘I believe you, if you ‘say so. Bathe 
you know it, are you not going to give it up to me? — 
Mrs. Linde. No, because that would not benefit y 1 
ty “the least. 


whether or no. 
Mrs. Linde. J have learnt to act pradently. Lie, Be 
hard, bitter necessity have taught me that. : 

j Krogstad. And life has taught me not to believe i in fe 


2 
a” 


speeches. 
Mrs. Linde. Then life has Cavehe you something ve 
reasonable. But deeds you must believe in? Wee 
see Krogstad. What do you mean by that? 


Mrs. Linde. You said you were like a shipwrecked 1 man 
aie Aisin to some wreckage. * 
anes Krogstad. I had good reason to say Soren ele gee 
Mrs. Linde. Well, I am like a shipwrecked woman dling 
ing to some wreckage——no one to mourn for, no one to care 
ss for. ag 
ool _ Krogstad. It was your own choice. fas, Sr 

_ Mrs. Linde. ‘There was no other choice—then. ae 

‘Krogstad. Well, what now? crn 


Mrs. Linde. Nils, how would it be if we two shipwrecked e, 
people could join forces? ee 2 rte F 


Krogstad. What are you saying? Pr ek 
Mrs. Linde. Two on the same piece of wreckage would % 
stand a better chance than each on their own. 3 
Krogstad. Christine! Sa 
Mrs. Linde. What do you suppose brought me to town? oa 
Krogstad. Do you mean that you gave mea thought? ze 
Mrs. Linde. I could not endure life without work. All 
my life, as long as [ can remember, I have worked, and it 
has heen my greatest and only pleasure. But now I am 


7 , 4 fet hie 
% eae vate te 


"Krogstad. I don’t ae that. ‘It is nothing but a wom- 3 
n’s overstrained sense of generosity that prompts you to 
ake such an offer of yourself. a 
Mrs. Linde. Have you ever noticed anything of the sort ; 
in me? Pesce 
-Krogstad. Could you really do it? Tell me—do you Ws 
- know all about my past life? Say tae 
_ Mrs. Linde. Yes. st eat 
Krogstad. And do you know what they think of me herey = 8 
a d Mrs. Linde. You seemed to me to imply that with me _ 
_ you might have been quite another man. et 
_  Krogstad. I am certain of it. ; . 
Mrs. Linde. Is it too late now? ee 
Krogstad. Christine, are you saying this deliberately? At 
i Yes, I am sure you are. I see it in your face. Have yey 
really the courage, then—? x 
Mrs. Linde. I want to be a mother to someone, and 
your children need a mother. We two need each other. 
Nils, I. have faith in your real character—I can dare any- 
thing together with you. . 
Krogstad (grasps her hands). ‘Thanks, thanks, Chris- 
tine! Now I shall find a way to clear myself in the eyes 
of the world. Ah, but I forgot 
Mrs. Linde ( listening ). Hush! The Tarantella! Go, 
_ go! 
_ Krogstad. Why? What is it? 
‘| Mrs. Linde. Do you hear them up there? When that 
is over, we may expect them back. 
Krogstad. Yes, yes—I will go. But it is all no use. 
_ Of course you are not aware what steps I have taken in 
_ the matter of the Helmers. 
Mrs. Linde. Yes, I know all about that. 


‘Linde. a inderstand very well to what le 
ike you might be driven by despair. = aa 
Krogstad. If 1 could only undo what I ite done! 
Mrs, Linde. You cannot. Your letter is es in 
Z pict now. . Vos eR 
_Krogstad. Are you sure of that? Bites pe 
_ Mrs. Linde. Quite sure, but 
Ss _ Krogstad (with a searching look at her 3 i ; Is that v 

ait all means?—that you want to save your friend at any b, 
St cost? ‘Tell me frankly. Is that it? ») 


‘Se Mrs. Linde. Nils, a woman who has once sold her 
jor another’s sake, doesn’t do it a second time. oe 
Krogstad. I will ask for my letter bark) RG oh : 


Mrs. Linde. No, no. 
Krogstad. Yes, “of course I will. I will ite hele till 
eS Helmer comes; I will tell him he must give me my letter Pr 
. back—that it only concerns my dismissal—that he i is 2 to 
read it- 
Mrs. Linde. No, Nils, you must not feat your letter : 
Krogstad. But, tell me, wasn’t it for that very purpose — z 
‘that you asked me to mieet you here? 
Mrs. Linde. In my first moment of fright, it was. But f 

twenty-four hours have elapsed since then, and in that 
time I have witnessed incredible things in this house. Hel- 
mer must know all about it. This unhappy secret must — 
be disclosed; they must have a complete understanding | 
between them, which is impossible with all this concealment — q 
and falsehood going on. s 
Ss Krogstad. Very well, if you will take the seepone anes me 
ue eat there is one thing I can do in any case, and I shalldo 
a, 


ae 


ih ars 


i it at once. i 
ee Mrs. Linde (listening). You must be quick and gol yy 


rz ‘The dance is over; we are not safe a moment longer. — oe 
Krogstad. I will wait for you below. Ks ee eet 


’ 
‘i ae aa 


yrtune in my life. 
[Goes out through the outer Dak. The door be- 

tween the room and the hall remains open. 
Mrs. Linde (tidying up the room and laying her hat and 
cloak ready). What a difference!. what a difference! 
.- Someone to work for and live for—a home to bring com- me 
. fort into. That I will do, indeed. I wish they would be 
quick and come— (Listens.) Ah, there they are now. be vfs,” 


must put on my things. of : 
oes [Takes up her hat and cloak. Hera and ee 
- e Nora’s voices are heard outside; a key is turned, — Oe 
he and HeEtMER brings Nora almost by force into 
B- . the hall. She is in an Italian costume witha 
o large black shawl round her; he is in evening =— 
a ae 


q dress and a black domino which is flying open. 

a Nora (hanging back in the doorway, and struggling with  — 
we him). No, no, no!—don’t take me in. I want to go up- : 
: _ stairs again; I don’t want to leave so early. 

Reh Helmer. But, my dearest Nora . we 
7 - Nora. Please, Torvald dear—please, Peaie—only an re 
2 hour more. 2 
A _ Helmer. Not a single minute, my sweet Nora. You 
4 

3 

ad 


know that was our agreement. Come along into the room; 
you are catching cold standing there. Mee 
[He brings her gently into the room, in spite of —— 
her resistance. 1 Pa 
_ Mrs. Linde. Good evening. eae 
~ Nora. Christine! isk : 
Helmer. You here, so late, Mrs. Linde? 
Mrs. Linde. Yes, you must excuse me; I was so anxious 
to see Nora in her dress. 
_. Nora. Have you been sitting here #aiting for me? 
_ Mrs. Linde. Yes, unfortunately I came too late, you 


. _ but. that is what I cannot make Nora Gndercaads Pooh! ae 


es Took at her. I think she is worth poets at. sts shi 2 
4 charming, Mrs. Linde? : 


willed, this sweet little person. What are we to do 
her? You will hardly believe that I had almost to 
ae as away by force. é. 


Pe deserved—although possibly the performance was a trifle ‘ 


about that! The chief thing is, she had made a success— 
~ she had made a tremendous success. Do you think I was 
- going to let her remain there after that, and spoil the effect? 
No indeed! I took my charming little Capri maiden—my — 


- took one quick turn round ‘the room; a curtsey on either — 


it. f 2 


without having seen you. ed SRE : 
‘elmer (taking off Nora’s: shawl). ‘Yes, take ag 


_ Mrs. Linde. Yes, indeed she is. ? 
- Helmer. Doesn't she look pee ‘pretty? E 
one thougkt so at the dance. But she is terribly 


Nora. Torvald, you will repent not having let me ‘stay, 
even if it were ba for half an hour. 

Helmer. Listen to her, Mrs. Linde! She had danc : 
her Tarantella, and it had. been a tremendous success, a 


too realistic—a little more so, I mean, than was strictly 
compatible with the limitations of art. But never mind ~ 


capricious little Capri maiden, I should say—on my arm; = ’ 


side, and, as they say in novels, the peautital apparition dis. 
appeared: An exit ought always to be effective, Mrs. Linde; 


this room is hot. (Throws his domino on a chair and opens 
the door of his room.) Tullo! it’s all dark in here. Ob,” 
of course—excuse me——. 
[He goes in and lights some candles. 
Nora (ina Sipe and breathless whisper). Well? 
Mrs. Linde (in a low voice). I have had a talk with him. a. 
Nora. Yes, and ae 
Mrs, Linde. Nora, you must tell your husband all about _ 


concerned; but you must tell him. 


. I won't tell him: 
Mrs. Linde. Then the letter will. 
‘Nora.’ Thank you, Christine. 
ust do. Hush- = 


* Helmer. What, areacyt Is this yours, this knitting? 
x. Mrs. Linde ( faknes it). eg = you, I had very 
nearly forgotten it. | ee 
ia Helmer. So you knit? 
Mrs. Linde. Of course. 
Helmer. Do you know, you ought to embroider. 


Bee 


foe 


5 Mrs. Linde. Really? Why? 

q '~ Helmer. Yes, it’s far more becoming. Let me show you. 
er You hold the embroidery thus in your left hand, and use. 
_ the needle with the right—like this—with a oe easy 
_ sweep. Do you see? 

Mrs. Linde. Yes, perhaps—— 

B: ' Helmer. But in the case of knitting—that can never be 
anything but ungraceful; look here—the arms close to- 


gether, the knitting-needles going up and down—it has a 
sort of Chinese effect—. That was really excellent cham- 
pagne they gave us. 

Mrs. Linde. Well,—good-night, Nora, and don’t be zelf- 
willed any more. 
Helmer. That’s right, Mrs. Linde. 
a Mrs. Linde. Good-night, Mr. Helmer. 
2 Heimer (accompanying her to the door). Good-night, 
- good-night. I hope you will get home all right. I should | 
ies very happy to—but you haven’t any great distance to 
- Good-night, ee night. (She goes out; he shuts the 
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_ Nora. 


sleepy. 
: g once. 


: let you stay there any longer. 


"spirits Rank was in this evening? 


| tay things like that to me to-night. 


ZNO, not in the least. <n Pe ie, en 
‘Nor Seca? ee P eae ¥ 
es Not a bit. On the contrary, I feel e 


oN ora. ee I am very ed I want to. go to io a 


- Helmer. ‘There, you see it was quite Fight of me no 


a ora. Everything you do i is quite oo ‘Torvald. 


Nora. Really? Was he? I didn’t as to hic at 2 a. 

_ Helmer. And I very little, but I have not for a lo 
time seen him in such good form. (Looks for, a while 
her and then goes. nearer to her.) It is Rares: to a me 


emaune, charming little darling! . 
- Nora. Don’t look at me like that, Torvald. ao 
_ Helmer. Why shouldn’t I look at my dearest treasure?— a 
at all the beauty that is mine, all my very own? Ren 
Nora (going to the other side of the table). You mustn’t Aly 
Helmer ( following her). You have still got the Taran- : 
lella in your blood, I see. And it makes you more capti- ue 
vating than ever. Teese guests are beginning to go. AS 
‘now. (In a lower voice.) Nora—soon the whole house — . b 
will be quiet. ‘s 
Nora. Yes, I hope so. 


- Helmer. Yes, my own aay Nora. Do you know, 
when I am out at a party with you like this, wey I plats so. 


‘ sath: Tt ist ‘because Ti na believe to myself that we . 
secretly in love, and you are my secretly promised brides 

that no one suspects there is anything between us. 3 

ora. Yes, yes—I know very well your thoughts are 


hee 


Bekner. And when we are leaving, and I am putting 
- the shawl over your beautiful young shoulders—on your 
goats neck—then I imagine that you are my young bride 
and that we have just come from the wedding, and I ant 
es fe beeing you for the first. time into our home—to be aloné 
with you for the first time—quite alone with my shy little 
_ darling! All this evening I have longed for nothing but — 
you. When I watched the seductive figures of the Taran- _ 
_ tella, my blood was on fire; I could endure it no longer, and 
3 - that was why I brought you down so early 
Nora. Go away, Torvald! You must let me gory e 


Re Boga ne, 
= Helmer. What’s that? You're joking, my little Nora!’ = 
y You “nl ae hae won't? Am TI not your husband—? eee 


[A knock is heard at the outer door. 


4 Nora ( starting ). Did you hear ? 

q _ Helmer (going into the hall). Who is it? 

7 Rank (outside). ItisI. May I come in for a moment? — 

: Helmer (in a fretful whisper). Oh, what does he want 

‘now? (Aloud.) Wait a minute? ( Unlocks the door.) 

Come, that’s kind of you not to pass by our door. oy 

_ Rank. I thought I heard your voice, and felt as if I 

should like to look in. (With a swift glance round.) Ah, x 

4 a yes!—these dear familiar rooms. You are very happy and 
cosy in here, you two. 

Helmer. It seems to me that you looked after yourself Ms 
_ pretty well upstairs too. 73) 

Rank. Excellently. Why shouldn’t I? Why shouldnt 


¢ 


a 


x how senior I managed to put away! 
Nora. Torvald drank a great deal» ae champag 
ae eke, fool iam. 
Rank. Did he? i SS 
_.. Nora. Yes, and he is always in such 1 good Seite 
y eo ledciis? 

Rank.. Well, why ‘should one not enjoy a | merry | 
ning after a. swell-spent day? 

Helmer. Well spent? I am afraid I can’t take cre dit 
for that. Sr : 


Nora. Doctor Rank, you must have ee occupied Wi wit 

"some scientific investigation to-day. 

. Rank. Exactly. aA Batis = 
Helmer. Just listen!—little Nora talking about ‘scien 

tific investigations! 

Nora. And may I congratulate oa on the result? 

Rank. Indeed you may. 

Nora. Was it favourable, then? 


cettainty. 
Nora (quickly and searchingly gi ae. it 
Rank. Absolute certainty. So wasn’t I entitled to o make 
a merry evening of it after that? A q 
Nora. Yes, you certainly were, Doctor Rank. ie 
Helmer. I ‘think so too, so long as you don’t have to pay 
for it in the morning. 
Rank. Oh well, one can’t have anything in this life with: : 
out paying for it. ae 
Nora. Doctor Rank—are you fond of fancy-dress balls? ‘ 
Rank. Yes, if there is a fine lot of pretty costumes. ~ —.) 
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°S, T can tell you. You shall : — ' 


z v 


= Let your wife go dressed just as she is in every- 
a day [a : 
a Pe: Helmer. That was really very fetes turned. But. 


can’t you tell us what you will be? se 
_ Rank, Yes, my dear friend, I have quite ae up my’. aoe 
mind about that. nat ara 
R ~ Helmer. Well? . mse. 
Rank, At the next fancy dress ball I shall be invisible. ‘s 


_ Helmer, That’s a good joke! 

Rank. There is a big black hat—have you never heard E 
a hats that make you invisible? If you put one on, no ~ 

v one can see you. Ls. 
Helmer (suppressing a smile). Yes, yougare quite right. 


Rank. But I am clean forgetting what I came for. Hel- 
‘mer, give me a cigar—one of the dark Havanas. a 
_ Helmer. With the greatest pleasure. | ‘ 
[Offers him his case. © 


Rock (3 takes a cigar-and cuts off the end). Thanks. 

Nora (striking a match). Let me give you a light. eke 
Rank. Thank you. (She holds the match for him to 
light his cigar.) And now good-bye! col 

Helmer. Good-bye, good-bye, dear old man! 


Ee Re eee ee, eee ae 
H > \ : oo 


Nora. Sleep well, Doctor Rank. 
__ Rank. Thank you for that wish. bee 
Nora. Wish me the same. % 

Rank. You? Well, if you want me ae sleep well! And 
thanks for the light. bas 
Be, 2% } [He nods to them both and goes out. 

BP. { “8 

Bs 

a - 

eee ’ - 


ae what are you going to ae thecal i. 
Helmer. Empty the letter-box; it is rate full; 
fil be no room to put the newspaper in to-morrow ‘mor 
- Nora. Are you going to work to-night? the 
Helmer. You know quite well I’m not. What is 
= ‘Some one has been at the lock, ee rae we 


Nora. At the lock—? — ‘e BOE a rhea 
_ Helmer.’ Yes, someone has. What can it mean? I 
Braid never have thought the maid—. Here is a broken 


__ hairpin. Nora, it is one of yours. 
Nora (quickly). Then it must have been the childr 
Helmer. Then you must get them out of those w 
_ There, at last I have got it open. (Takes out the conten 
of the letter-box, and calls to the kitchen.) Helen!—Hel 
put out the light over the front door. (Goes back into t. 
‘room and| shuts the door into the hall. He holds out hi. 
hand full of letters.) Look at that—look what a heap 
them there are. ( edicts them over.) What on pas s- 
“J that? - 
“(2 Nora (at the window ). The letter—No! Torvald, no 
_. Helmer. Two cards—of Rank’s, . 
Nora. Of Doctor Rank’s? ~ 
Helmer (looking at them). Doctor Rank They \ were > 
on the top. He must have put them in when he went out, 
Nora. Is there anything written on them? 
Helmer. There is a black ,cross over the name. Look F 
there—what an uncomfortable idea! It looks as if he were 
announcing his own death. | varia” 
; Nora. It is just what he is doing. i vag 4 
clelmer, What? . Do you know anything about it? Has 
he said anything to you? 
Nora. Yes. He told me that when the cards « came it” 
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; ld not eat him very ie: with us. But so soon! ar hi 
e hides himself away like a wounded animal. ay, A 
nid ora. If it has to happen, it is best it should be without Soe 

‘s i—don’t you think so, Torvald? go hee 
_ Helmer (walking up and dati ). He had so grown: into — 
ur lives. I can’t think of him as having gone out of them. 

a with his sufferings and his loneliness, was like a cloudy — 3 
background to our sunlit happiness. Well, perhaps it is 
ying For him, anyway. (Standing still. ) And perhaps ces 
~ for us too, Nora. We two are thrown quite upon each 
f ~ other now. (Puts his arms round her.) My darling wife, a 
I don’t feel as if I could hold you tight enough. Do you 
_ know, Nora, I have often wished that you might be threat- - i 


We 


~. ened by some great danger, so that I might risk my lifes + 
_ blood, and everything, for your sake. aN ps 
a Nora (disengages herself, and says firmly and decidedly A Me 


a Now you must read your letters, Torvald. 
r - Helmer. No, no; not to-night. I want to be with you, — 
_ “my darling wife. ; ‘ 
a Nora. With the thought of your friend’s death 
__ -Helmer. You are right, it has affected us both. Some- 
;, thing ugly has come between us—the thought of the horrors | 
of death. We must try and rid our minds of that. Until 
‘ ‘then—we will each go to our own room. 
Bs. _ Nora (hanging on his neck). Good-night, Torvald— 
— Good-night! 
Helmer (kissing her on the forehead). Good-night, my ; 
little singing-bird. Sleep sound, Nora. Now I will read 
my letters through. 
r [He takes his letters and goes into his room, shut- 
a ting the door after him. 
___— Nora (gropes distractedly about, seizes HELMER’s domino, 
_ throws it round her, while she says in quick, hoarse, spas- 


ies? 


i ; oh . | 
aL de ft? af 8 , i 


“ity were aren He ue got cf now—now he. is fs reading 

oe Good-bye, Torvald and my children! _ 

[She is about to rush out through the hall 
HELMER opens his door ak aes and s. 

j with an open letter in his hand. 

_ Helmer. Nora! 3 
Nora. Ah!- gts 
Heimer. What is this? Do bel know what is in 

— letter? 

Nora. Yes, I noi Let me go! Let me get ourttl 

_ ~ Helmer ( holding her back : Where are you gone 


a 


: Hartible! No, no—it is innpotethle that it can 6 true. 
Nora, It is true. I have loved you above. everything 
else in the world. . 
Helmer. Oh, don’t let us have any silly excuses. 
Nora (taking a step towards him). Torvald ! 
Sa Helmer. Miserable creature—what have you done? 
‘5 Nora. Let me go. You shall not suffer for my sake, 
‘You shall not take it upon yourself. : 
Helmer. .No tragedy airs, please. _ (Locks the hall die 3 
Here you shall stay and give me an explanation. Do you 
understand what you have done? Answer me?’ Do you ~ 
understand what you have done? : 


oe , 


z } 

Nora (looks steadily at him and says with a growing look. . ; 

of coldness in her face). Yes, now I am beginning to un- 

- derstand thoroughly. a 
Helmer (walking about the Hine What a horrible 
awakening! All these eight years—she who was my joy 


and pride—a hypocrite, a liar—worse, worse—a criminal! cat 


in Gm. ¥ hea I eee to have petite: it 
‘something of the sort would happen. I ought to have fore- 


_ seen it. All your father’s want of principle—be silent! — 


your father’s want of principle has come out in you. Na 
3 ished for having winked at what he did! I did it for your 
ee and this is how you repay me. 

Nora. Yes, that’s just it. 


Helmer. Now you have destroyed all my hepethes 


od have ruined all my future. It is horrible to think of! 


he likes with me, ask anything he likes of me, give me any 


orders he pleases—I dare not refuse. And I must sink to 
a such miserable depths because of a thoughtless woman! 
__ Nora. When I am out of the way, you will be free. 


3 Pa 

. I am in the power of an unscrupulous man; he can do what, : 
3 

a 


ways plenty of those ready, too. What good would it be 


_ slightest. He can make the affair known everywhere; and 
_ if he does, I may be falsely suspected of having been a 
party to your criminal action. Very likely people will think 
I was behind it all—that it was I who prompted you! And 
I have to thank you for all this—you whom I have cherished 
during the whole of our married life. Do you understand 
- now what it is you have done for me? 
Nora (coldly and quietly). Yes. 


Helmer. It is so incredible that I can’t take it in. But, 


we must come to some understanding. Take off that shawl. 
Take it off, I tell you. I must try and appease him some 
way or another. The matter must be hushed up at any 
cost. And as for you and me, it must appear as if every- 
thing between us were just as before—but naturally only 
in the eyes of the world. You will still remain in my house, 
that is a matter of course. But I shall not allow you to 


| Helmer. No fine speeches, please. Your father had al- 


to me if you were out of the way, as you say? Not the 


o. 
ie Oe 


_ religion, no morality, no sense of duty—.’ How I am pun-— 


say 

ved so its aa whom " still—. No, that is 
x ‘ 
I ‘rom this moment happiness is not the question; 
concerns us is to save the remains, pe fragmel | 
; jae appearance— . 
: a [A ring is heard at the front-doo 
Helmer (with a start). What is that? So late! 
< ) ie worst: ? Can he——? Hide yourself, he a. 
a you are ill. 5 
[Nora stands motionless. HELMER goes and 
ae locks the hall door. x 

Maid (half-dressed, comes to the door). A letter fr te ‘3 


De 


re “mistress. 

roses OL elmer. Give it tome. ( Takes die letter, and shuts th 
door.) Yes, it is from him. You shall not have it; I wil 
i ee read it niyoell.. / ; 


- Nora. Yes, read it. 

- Helmer (standing by the lamp Boy abe nave the 
courage to do it. It may mean ruin for both of us. No, 
must know. (Tears open the letter, runs his eye over a few 
dines, looks at a paper enclosed and gives a, shout of joy. 
_ Nora! (She looks at him RIE so ) Nora!—No, 
’ _--must read it once again——. ’ Yes, it is true! Iam saved! 
-. Nora, I am saved! SS a 
Nora. And I?~ ' ea. 
Helmer. You too, of course; we are both saved, both oe oe 
and I. Look, he sends you your bond back. He says he — 
regrets and repents—that a happy change in his life—never 4 
\ mind what he says! We are saved, Nora! No one can do 
anything to you. Oh, Nora, Notal_ino: first I must destroy 
- these hateful things. Let me see ( Takes a look at the 
bond.) No,no, I won’t look at it.. The whole thing shall be ~ 
nothing but a bad dream to me. (Tears up the bond and — 
both letters, throws them all into the stove, and watches them i 
burn.). There—now it doesn’t exist any longer. He says 


‘ 
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that since Christmas Eve you——-. These must have been 
three dreadful days for you, Nora. 

Nora. Ihave fought a hard fight these three Bevk 

Helmer. And) suffered agonies, and seen no way out 
but. No, we won’t call any of the horrors to mind. We 
will only shout with joy, and keep saying, “It’s all over! 
It’s all over!” Listen to me, Nora. You don’t seem to 
realise that it is all over. What is this?—such a cold, set 
face! My poor little Nora, I quite understand; you don’t 
feel as if you could believe that I have forgiven you. But 
it is true, Nora, I swear it; I have forgiven you everything. 
I know that what you did, you did out - love for me. 

Nora. That is true. 

_ Helmer. You have loved me as a wife ought to love her 
husband. Only you had not sufficient knowledge to judge of 
the means you used. But do you suppose you are any the 
less dear to me, because you don’t understand how to act on 
your own responsibility? No, no; only lean on me; I will 
advise you and direct you. I should not be a man if this 
womanly helplessness did not just give you a double attrac- 
tiveness in my eyes. You must not think any more about the 
hard things I said in my first moment of consternation, when 
I thought everything was going to overwhelm me. I have 
forgiven you, Nora; I swear to you I have forgiven you. 

Nora. Thank you for your forgiveness. 

[She goes out through the door to the right. 

Helmer. No, don’t ga—. (Looks in.) What are you 
doing in there? 

Nora (from within). Taking off my fancy dress. 

Helmer (standing at the open door). Yes,do. Try and 
calm yourself, and make your mind easy again, my fright- 
ened little singing-bird. Be at rest, and feel secure; I have 
broad wings to shelter you under. (Walks up and down by 
the door.) How warm and cosy our home is, Nora. Here 
is shelter for you; here I will protect you like a hunted dove 
that I have saved from a hawk’s claws. I will bring peace 


have forgiven you; you will reine feel he. certainty th 
ai _I have done so. Can you suppose I should ever think 0 
-. such a thing as repudiating you, or even reproaching 
oe have no idea what a true man’s heart is like, 
 _‘There is something so indescribably sweet and satisiyil 
: : oo, man, in the knowledge that he has forgiven his wife—for 
- given her freely, and with all his heart. It seems as if t hs 
_ had made her, as it were, doubly his own; he has given es 
a new life, so to speak; and she has in a way become b Sa 
wife and child to him. So you shall be for me after ‘this, my 
/ little scared, helpless darling. Have no anxiety about an} i 
_. thing, Nora; only be frank and open with me, and I » 
_ serve as will and conscience both to you What : 
this? Not gone to bed? Have you changed your things? — 

_ Nora (in everyday dress). Yes, Torvald, I have changed 
my things now. 
e Helmer. But what es late as this. 
| - Nora. TI shall not sleep to-night. 

Helmer. But, my dear Nora 
Nora ( looking at her watch). It is not so very late. 
Sit down here, Torvald. You and I have much to Say. 2 
one another. 


[She sits down at one side of the an ; 
Helmer. Nora—what is thisp—this cold, set face? 
Nora. Sit down. It will take some time; I have a lot to 

talk over with you. 

Helmer (sits down at the opposite side of the table). aN 

‘You alarm me, Nora!—and I don’t understand you. : 
Nora. No, that is just it. You don’t understand me,. 

and I have never understood you either—before to-night. — 

No, you mustn’t interrupt me. You must simply listen ta 

-what I say. Torvald, this is a settling of accounts. 


Ae IK es eee 


a: 


s strange i in our sitting bets like this? 
r. Whatisthat? “ 
Jora. We have been married now eight years. Doe 
‘not occur to you that this is the first time we two, you and 
husband and wife, have had a serious conversation? 
lelmer. What do you mean by serious? me 
Jora. In all these eight years—longer than that ftom 8 
e very beginning of our acquaintance, we have never ex- ; 
changed a word on any serious subject. 
Helmer. Was it likely that I would be continually and , 
for ever telling you about worries that you could not help me ig : 
to bear? ; 
a2 Nore. 1 am not speaking about business matters. I say” 
that we have never sat down in earnest together to try and — os * 
get at the bottom of anything. cFpe 
__ Helmer. But, dearest Nora, would it have been any good — ; 
to you? Ale: 

_ Nora. That is just it; you have never understood me, 
‘I have been greatly wronged, Torvald—first by papa and 
then by you. gts =” 
Helmer. What! By us two—by us two, who have loved 
- you better than anyone else in the world? 
Nora (shaking her head). You have never loved me. 
You have only thought it pleasant to be in love with me. 
Helmer. Nora, what do I hear you saying? 
P Nora. It is perfectly true, Torvald. When I was at 
z _ home with papa, he told me his opinion about everything, 
a and so I had the same opinions; and if I differed from him 
_ I concealed the fact, because he would not have liked it. 
9 ‘He called me his doll- child, and he played with me just as 
used to play with my dolls. And when I came to live with 

ou: 

eS a Helmer. What sort of an expression is that to use about 
our marriage? 


are 


ing according to each own - taste, < 
astes as you—or else I ei to, T am aly ae 
Ire which—I think sometimes the one and sometim 
ther. When I look back. on it, it. seems to me as is 


A eae But you would have it so. You gad papa 


committed a great sin against me. It is your fault iat Wir 
_ have made nothing of my life. = 3 «» ‘ f 


Helmer. How unreasonable and how ugenell you 2 a 


Nora! Have you,not been happy here? 


_ Nora. No, I have never been happy. I thought F was 
_ but it has never really been so. es 
Helmer. Not—not happy! 


- Nora. No, only merry. And you have always been so 


kind to me. But our home has been nothing but a play: 


FOOT. I have ag your gona: just as at home I was Ss 


what our marriage has been, Torvald. 

Helmer. There is some truth in what you say—exag- 
gerated and strained as your view of it is. But for th 
future it shall be different. Playtime shall be over, anc 
lesson-time shall begin. <u 
- Nora. Whose lessons? Mine, or the children’ Ss? 


Helmer. Both yours and the children’ s, my darling Nora. ‘ 


Nora. . Alas, Torvald, you are not ‘the man to educate 
me into being a proper wife for you. 
Helmer. And you can say that! 
Nora. And I—how am I fitted to bring up the children? 
- Helmer. Nora! 


Nora. Didn’t you say so Nonieall a little while ago— 


that you dare not trust me to bring them up? ~ Note 
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“Helmer. In a moment of anger!. Why do you pay any 
heed to that? 

Nora. Indeed, you were perfectly right. I am not fit 
for the task. There is another task I must undertake first. . 
I musty try and educate myself—you are not the man to 
help me in that. I must do that for myself. And that is 


“why I am going to leave you now. 


Helmer (springing up). What do you say? 

Nora: I must stand quite alone, if I am to understand 
myself and everything about me. It is for that reason that 
I cannot remain with you any longer. 

Helmer. Nora! Nora! 

Nora. I am going away from here now, at once. I am 
sure Christine will take me in for the night—— 

Helmer. You are out of your mind! I won’t allow it! 
I forbid you! 

Nora. It is no use forbidding me anything any longer. 
I will take with me what belongs to myself. I will take 
nothing from you, either now or later. 9 

Helmer. What sort of madness is this! 

Nora. To-morrow I shall go home—I mean, to my old 
home. It will be easiest for me to find something to do 
there. 

Helmer. You blind, foolish woman! 

Nora. I must try and get some sense, Torvald. 

Helmer. To desert your home, your husband and your 
children! And you don’t consider what people will say! 

Nora. I cannot consider that at all. I only know that 
it is necessary for me. 

Helmer. It’s shocking. This is how you mous neglect 
your most sacred duties. 

Nora. What do you consider my most sacred duties? 

Helmer. DoTI need to tell you that? Are they not your 
duties to your husband and your children? 

Nora. I have other duties just as sacred. 


Before all ee, you area eit ands am 
x don’t believe that any longer. I beliey 
*hefore all else I'am a reasonable human being, just as 
-are—or, at all events, that I must try and become one 
know, quite well, Torvald, that most people ‘would think 
oc and that views of that kind are to be found in ‘bo 
but I can no longer content myself with what most p 
ur say, or with what is found in books. I must think ov 
things for myself and get to understand them. => 
— e Helmer. Can you not understand your place in your o 
a home? Have you not a reliable guide in such matters 
~ _ that?—have you no religion? 
Nora. “Tam afraid, Torvald, I do not exactly know 5 wi 
“religion is. . 
Helmer. What are you saying? — ¥ Ee 
Nora. I know nothing but what the ieee said, — 
~ when I went to be confirmed. He told us that religion wz 
- this, and that, and the other. When I am away from a 
this, and am alone, I will look into that matter too. I wi 
see 7 what the Gereyman said is true, or at all events if it is 
true for me. ; 
- Helmer. This is unheard of in a girl of your age! Bue, 
aS if religion cannot lead you aright, let me try and awaken = 
your conscience. I suppose you have some moral sense? oh 
- Or—answer me—am I to think you have none? o 
| Nora. 1 assure you, Torvald, that is not an easy ques- 
tion to answer. I really don’t know. The thing perplexes _ 
me altogether. I only know that you and I look at it 
in quite a different light. I am learning, too} that the law e 
is quite another thing from what I supposed: but I find 
it impossible to convince myself that the law is right. Ac- 
cording to it a woman thas no right to spare her old dying © 
. father, or to save her husband’s life. I can’t believe that. 


‘you are out ‘of ate aia. 
ot T have never felt my mind so clear and ae ae 

18 ight. ; 

elmer. And is it with a.clear and certain mind that you. 
‘sake your husband and your children? . 
Nora. Yes, it is. aS 
_ Helmer. Then there is only one possible explanation. 
Nora. What is that? ghee tc 
Helmer. You do not love me any more. nga 
2a ora. No, that is just it. sau 
_ Helmer. Nora!—and you'can say that? BS. 
_ Nora. It gives me great pain, Torvald, for you have al- — re > 

~ ways been so kind to me, but I cannot help it. “I dotnet 4 47 
= fs you any more. peal) 25: 
_ -Helmer (regaining his composure). Is that a clear and 


atte 
Ae 
> 


fs 


G certain conviction too? ie 
s Nora. Yes, absolutely clear and certain. That is the — 


R “reason why I will not stay here any longer. 
5 Helmer. And can you tell me what I have done to forfeit 
your love? ie 
Nora. Yes, indeed I can. It was to-night, when the ~ 
- wonderful thing did not happen; then I saw you were not _ 
‘the man I had thought you. Z 
Helmer. Explain yourself better—I don’t understand — 
ou.. - 
ce Nora. I have waited so patiently for eight years; for, 
goodness. knows, I knew very well that wonderful things © 
- don’t happen every day. Then this horrible misfortune 
oe be me; and then I felt quite certain that the won- 
_derful thing was going to happen at last. When Krogstad’s 
letter was lying out there, never for a moment did I imagine 


bar to shame oa dieacete 
Nora. When that was done, Tn was SO noc cel 
you would come forward and take everything upon. you 
(i and say: I am the guilty one. a eae 
_ Helmer. Nora ! 
N ora. You mean that I would never have accepted ‘ si 
a sacrifice on your part? No, of course not. But w 
- would my assurances have been worth against yours? T 
was the wonderful thing which I hoped for and feared 
. Sit was to prevent that, that I wanted to kill myself. 
Helmer. 1 would gladly work night and day for. l 
_ Nora—bear sorrow and want for your sake. But no man ~ 
-_-would sacrifice his honour for the one he loves. 
a Nora. It is a oe hundreds of thousands of women 


wa Re 


tS have done. 

 -Helmer. Ob, you think and talk like a hea child. 
se ‘Nora. Maybe. But you neither think nor talk like the 
man I could bind myself to. As soon as your fear was. over 
—and it was not fear for what threatened me, but for what, 


had happened. gis as ibotore I was your little gee ny 
‘your doll, which you would in future treat with doubly — 
gentle care, because it was so brittle and fragile. ( Getting — 
up.) Torvald it was then it dawned upon me that for 
eight years I had been living here with a strange man, and 
had borne him three children Oh, I can’t bear to 
think of it! I could tear myself into little bits! = 
Helmer (sadly). I see, 1 see. An abyss has opened he 

tween us—there is no Heavine it. But, Nora, would it nor 

be possible to fill it up? P 


a 
Ae 

7 

~~ 

* 

, 


i & f \ y / , wer, 
A DOLL’S HOUSE ees 
_ Nora. As I am now, I am no wife for you. 
Helmer. I have it in me to become a different man, 
Nora. Perhaps—if your doll is taken away from you. 
‘Helmer. But to part!—to part from you! No, no, 


Nora, I can’t understand that idea. 


' Nora (going out io the right). That makes it all the 
more certain that it must be done. 
[She comes back with her cloak and hat and a 
small bag which she puts on a chair by the table. 

Helmer. Nora, Nora, not now! Wait till to-morrow. 

Nora (putting on her cloak). I cannot spend the night 
in a strange man’s room. 

Helmer. But can’t we live here like brother’ and 
sister: ? ; 

Nora (putting on her hat). You know very well that 
would not last long. (Puts the shawl round her.) Good- 
bye, Torvald. I won’t see the little ones. I know they are 
in better hands than mine. As I am now, I can be of no 
use to them. 

Helmer.. But some day, Nora—some day? 

Nora. How can I tell? I have no idea what is going 
to become of me. 

Helmer. But you are my wife, whatever becomes of you. 

Nora. Listen, Torvald. I have heard that when a wife 
deserts her husband’s house, as I am doing now, he is legally 
freed from all obligations towards her. In any case I set 
you free from all your obligations. You are not to feel 
yourself bound in the slightest way, any more than I shall. 
There must be perfect freedom on both sides. See here is 
your ring back. Give me mine. 

Helmer. That too? 

Nora. That too. 

Helmer. Here it is. 

Nora. That’s right. Now it is all over. I have put 
the keys here. The maids know all about everything in the 
house—better than I do. To-morrow, after I have left her, 


and ee house. ane 

. May I write to you, Mara? 

eA is Ne ora. No. hevel: You must not do that. 

_ Helmer. But at least let me. send you 

Nora. Nothing—nothing 25 

Helmer. Let me help you if_you are in want.~ 

- oe ora. No. I can receive nothing from a stranger. _ 
Helmer. N ora—can I never be anything more than . 

_ stranger to your ; 


=, Ra 


: ful thing of all would aes to happen. - 
- . Helmer. Tell me what that would be! at. ome 
Nora. Both you and I would have to be so. changed — 
~ that- Oh, Torvald, I don’t believe any longer i in won- 
- derful things happening. eats a 
H aes But I will believe in it. Tell me? So — 4 
at 
_ Nora. 
Good-bye. 


Helmer (sinks down on a chair at the door Gad pices 
his face in his hands). Nora! Nora! (Looks round, and 
rises.) Empty. She is gone. (A hope Fase across a 
mind.) ‘The most wonderful thing of all 

[The sound of a door shutting is Le irom below. » 
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GHOSTS 


ACT I 


Scenr.—aA large room looking upon a garden. A door in 
the left-hand wall, and two in the right. In the middle 
of the room, a round table with chairs set about it, and 
books, magazines and newspapers-upon it. In the fore- 
ground on the left, a window, by which is a small sofa 
with a work-table in front of it. At the back the room 
opens into a conservatory rather smaller than the room. 
From the right-hand side of this a door leads to the 
garden. Through the large panes of glass that form 
the outer wall of the conservatory, a gloomy fjord land- 
scape can be discerned, half obscured by steady rain. 

ENGSTRAND is standing close up to the garden door. His 
left leg is slightly deformed, and he wears a boot with 
a clump of wood under the sole. REGINA, with an 
empty garden-syringe in her hand, is trying to prevent 
his coming in. 


Regina (below her breath). What is it you want? Stay 
where you are. The rain is dripping off you. 

Engstrand. God’s good rain, my girl. 

Regina. The Devil’s own rain, that’s what it is! 

Engstrand. Lord, how you talk, Regina. (Takes a few 
limping steps forward.) What I wanted to tell you was 
this 

Regina. Don’t clump about like that, stupid! The 
young master is lying asleep upstairs. 

95 


Regina. — “T don’t doubt it,° 4 eee 
; ingstrand. Yes, we are poor weak mortals, my si 
Regina. We are indeed. 
_. Engstrand. 
fold, you know—but, for all that, here T was at’ my 
at half-past five this morning. 
a Regina. Yes, yes, but make yourself scarce now. I a 
not going to stand here as if I had a rendez-vous with ‘x 
_ Engstrand. As if you had a what? ~ 
si ~ Regina. I am not going to have any one find you k h 
we “$0 now you know, and you can go. Ne 
ey _ Engstrand (coming a few steps nearer ‘). Not a bit o 
= Not before we have had a little chat. This afternoon I sh 
have finished my job down at the school house, and I =~ 
be off home to town by to-night’s boat. ; 
= Regina (mutters). Pleasant journey to you! — a 
_. Engstrand. Thanks, my girl. To-morrow is the opening 
of the Orphanage, and 7 expect there will be a fine kick-up 
here and plenty of good strong drink, don’t you know. 
_ And no one shall say of Jacob Engstrand that he can’t hold 
ys off when temptation comes in his way. 
‘Regina. Oho! : 
ES 38 -Engstrand. Yes, because there will be a lot of fine folk 
here to-morrow. ‘Parson Manders is seapeeied from town, 
3 ane: ; 
~ Regina. What is more, he’s coming to-day. : 
_ Engstrand. There you are! And I’m going to be pre- > a 
- cious careful he doesn’t have anything to say against me, do : 
you see? 
Regina. Oh, that’s your game, is it? 
Engstrand. ‘What do you mean? 
Regina (with a significant look at him ). What is it you 
want to humbug Mr. Manders out of, this time? : 


nder: 

But what I panned to talk to you about, was I 
ack home to-night. sj 

€ gina. The sooner you go, the better I shall be ier 


¥4 diy ee (open-mouthed ). You want to. take mo : 

a gests you say? © 

_ Engstrand. I want to take you home with me, I said. 

Regina ( contemptuously ). You will never get me home ; 

with you. 

at! Engstrand. Ah, we shall see about- that. 

"oe - Regina. Yes, you can be quite certain we shall see bones 

_ that. I, who have been brought up by a lady like Mrs. eet 

SS - Alving?—I, who have been treated almost as if I were her be ee 
- own child?—do you suppose I am going home with your— sth’, 
to such a house as yours? Not likely! Ss 

_Engstrand. What the devil do you mean? Are you 

2 setting yourself up against your father, you hussy? see 

: Regina (mutters, without looking at him). You have 

: 

ee. 

4 

é 


_ often told me I was none of yours. 

_ Engstrand. Bah!—why do you want to pay any atten- 

tion to that? 
Regina. Haven’t you many and many a time abused me ~ 

and called me a ? For shame! ae 
Engstrand. Yl swear I never used such an ugly word. 
Regina. Oh, it doesn’t matter what word you used. a, 
_ Engstrand. Besides, that was only when I was a bit < 

a fuddied—hm! Temptations are manifold in this world, 

i, ~ Regina. ~ 

+ Regina. Ugh! : 

a ie Engstrand. And it was when your mother was in a : 

: nasty temper. I had to find some way of getting my knife a 


B mito. her, my girl. She was always so precious genteel. 


“i 


“ 


; 


“i : : fork 
= Sa. iD: 2 a ee 
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_ (Mimicking her.) ‘Let go, Jacob! Let me bel Please to sd 
remember that I was three years with the Alvings at Rosen- — 


vold, and they were people who went to Court! »  (Laughs.) 


Bless my soul, she never could forget that Captain Alving 


_ got a Court appointment while she was in service here. 

Regina. Poor mother—you worried her into her grave 
pretty soon. 

Engstrand (shrugging his shoulders). Of course, of 
course; I have got to take the blame for everything. 

Regina (beneath her breath, as she turns away ). Ugh— 
that leg, too! 

Engstrand. What are you saying, my girl? 

Regina. Pied de mouton. 

. Engstrand. Is that English? 

Regina. Yes. 

Engstrand. You have had a good education out here, 
and no mistake; and it may stand you in good stead now, 
Regina. : 


Regina (after a short silence). And what was it you 


wanted me to come to town for? 

Engstrand. Need you ask why a father wants his only 
child? Ain’t Ia poor lonely widower? 

Regina. Oh, don’t come to me with that tale. Why do 
you want me to go? 

Engstrand. Well, I must tell you I am thinking of taking 
up a new line now. 

Regina (whistles). You have tried that so often—but 
it has always proved a fool’s errand. 

Engstrand. Ah, but this time you will just see, Regina! 
Strike me dead if ; 

Regina (stamping her feet). Stop swearing! 

Engstrand. Sh! Sh!—you’re quite right, my girl, quite 
right! What I wanted to say was only this, that I have put 
by a tidy penny out of what I have made by working at this 
new Orphanage up here. 

Regina. Have you? All the better for you. 


ae 


kind ni an pace, for seafaring folk— 
ve i Reeiaa, Heavens! eRe 
Pe _Engstrand. Oh, a high-class Hea of course, 
mt a pigsty for écnayinns, sailors:, Damn it, no; it wor 
be, a place ships’ captains and first mates would come to fi 
P realty good sort of people, you know. : . 

_. Regina. And what should I——? He ap ae! 
_.  Engstrand. You would help there. But only to make a 
show, you know. You wouldn’t find it hard work, I caw 
a ‘Promise you, my girl. You should do exactly as you liked: 


a 


at 


is ce Regina. Oh, yes, quite so! ; 
Engstrand. But we must have some women in the house; 
oe - that is as clear as daylight. Because in the evening we 
_ must make the place a little attractive—some singing and Fos! 
; dancing, and that sort of thing, Remember they are nde ee 
i -folk—wayfarers on the waters of life! ( Coming nearer to 
_her.) Now don’t be a fool and stand in your own way, ‘ 
_ Regina. What good are you going to do here? Will this — 
, education, that your mistress has paid for, be of any use? 
You are to look after the children in the new Home, I hear. ss We 
Ts that the sort of work for you? Are you so frightfully oe 
anxious to go and wear out your health and strength for 
the sake of these dirty brats? 
_ Regina. No, if things were to go as I want them to, 
then: Well, it may happen; who knows? It may hap- ! Age 
pen! oti; 
| Engstrand. What may happen? aed 
‘Regina. Never you mind. Is it much that you have “ee 
put by, up here? ite 
; Engstrand. Taking it all round, I should say about. ay 
: es or iy ies 


No, I’m hanged if I do, Re Kier 
_ Don't yO: mean to send me as much aS dre 


hile Pooh ican get that fac for mysel 
have a mind to. 
_Engstrand. But it’s far pottat to have a father’ a gu 
hand, Regina. Just now I can get a nice house in 
‘Harbour Street. They don’t want much money down 
-it—and we could make it like a sort of seamen’ s hom 
_ don’t you know. 
_ _ Regina. But I have no intention of living with you! 
T have nothing whatever to do with you. So now, be off! — 
_- Engstrand. You wouldn’t be living with me long, my 
a girl. No such luck—not if you knew how to play you 
cards. Such a fine wench as you have grown this last year 
_ or two— Ais 
Regina. Well ? wut Lan 
_ Engstrand. It wouldn’t be very long before : some first 
oe - mate came along—or perhaps a captain. © ale Ty 
Regina. I don’t mean to marry a man of that Sort. 
_ Sailors have no savoir-vivre. — 
_ Engstrand. What haven’t they got? aR 
_. Regina. I know what sailors are, I tell you. They 
-aren’t the sort of people to marry. 5 : 
Engstrand. Well, don’t bother about marrying them. 

You can make it pay just as well. (More confidentially. Be 
That fellow—the Englishman—the one with the yacht—he — 
gave seventy pounds, he did; and = wasn’t a bit prettier is 
than you. 
Regina (advancing towards him cs Get out! 


iipposd : 
r Yes! ‘Tf you talk like (have es I will 
; "Get pa T tell you! (Pushes him up to the garde 
jor.) And don’t bang the doors. Young Mr. Alving— 
Engstrand. Is asleep—I know. It’s funny how anxious — 


; it possible that it is he that——? 
Regina. Get out, and be quick about it! Your wits.dre! 
: wandering, my good man. No, don’t go that way; Mr. — 
_ Manders is just coming along. Be off down the ltshes 
_ Stairs. 
. i Engstrand. ( moving towards the right). Yes, ae at 
right. But have a bit of a chat with him that’s coming — 
along. He’s the chap to tell you what a child owes to its — 
4 father. For I am your father, anyway, you know. I can 
a prove it by the Register. 
— [He goes out through the farther door which Ree 


oo cina has opened. She shuts it after him, looks — 
Ee | hastily at herself in the mirror, fans herself with 
Ao her handkerchief and sets her collar straight; 
then busies herself with the flowers. MANDERS 
E enters the conservatory through the garden door. 


| He wears an overcoat, carries an umbrella and 

; has a small travelling-bag slung over his shoul- | 

: der on a strap. 

» Manders. Good morning, Miss Engstrand. 

_ Regina (turning round with a look of pleased surprise). 

Oh, Mr. Manders, good morning. The boat is in, then? 
Manders. Just in. (Comes into the room.) It is most 

tiresome, this rain every day. 

Regina (following him in). It’s a splendid rain for the 

_ ~ farmers, Mr. Manders. 4 

oe Mandgrs. Yes, you are quite right. We town-folk think 
so little about that. ‘ Ky: 
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[Begins to take off his overcoat. 
eR eiind Oh, let me help you. That’s it. Why, how 
wet itis! I will hang it up in the hall. Give me your um- 
brella, too; I will leave it open, so that it will dry: 
[She goes out with the things by the farther door 
on the right. Manvers lays his bag and his hat — 


2 

down on a chair. REGINA re-enters. 1 

‘Manders. Ah, it’s very pleasant to get indoors. ; Well, z 
is everything going on well here? ; 
Regina. Yes, thanks. * 
Manders. Properly busy, though, I expect, getting rade a 
for to-morrow? f 
Regina. Oh, yes, there is plenty to do. B 
Manders. And Mrs. Alving is at home, I hope? 4 
Regina. Yes, she is. She has just gone upstairs to take 4 


the young master his chocolate. 4 
Manders. ‘Tell me—I heard down at the pier that Os- 4 
wald had come back. 

Regina. Yes, he came the day before yesterday. We 
didn’t expect him till to-day. 

Manders. Strong and well, I hope? 

Regina. Yes, thank you, well enough. But dreadfully 
tired after his founey) He came straight from Paris with- 
out a stop—I mean, he came all the way without breaking 
his journey. I fancy he is having a sleep now, so we must 
talk a little bit more quietly, if you don’t mind. 

Manders. All right, we will be very quiet. 

Regina (while she moves an armchair up to the table). 
Please sit down, Mr. Manders, and make yourself at home. 

(He sits down; the puts a foolstoal under his feet.) There! 
Is that comfortable? 

Manders. Thank you, thank you.. That is most com- 
fortable. (Looks at her.) Ill tell. you what, Miss Eng- 
strand, I certainly think you have grown since I saw you 
last. 


Iperhaps a anaes 


he . [A short ba 
egina, ‘Shall I tell Mrs. Alving you are here? 
Manders. ‘Thanks, there is no hurry, my dear child 
Now tell me, Regina my dear, how has your father aki 
ig etting on here? 


pretty well, Hast 28 
_. Manders. He came to see me, the last time he was in 


ae _ Regina. Did he? He is always so glad when he. CoS ae 
ee have a chat with you. j ie 
__ Manders. And I suppose you have seen him pretty regu ei 
larly every day? . 
ny? EE Region. I? Oh, yes, I do-—-whenever“I have time, that é 
_ is to say. “ 
Z Manders. Your father has not a very strong character, — 
_ Miss Engstrand. He sadly needs a guiding hand. 
Regina. Yes, I can quite believe that. A 
_ Manders. He needs someone with him that he can cling , 


#, reduc that freely himself, the last time he came up to see me. 
Regina. Yes, he has ‘said something of the same sort to 
me. But I don’t know whether Mrs. Alving could do with- 


phanage to see about. And I should be dreadfully unwilling 


me. 
Manders. But a daughter’s duty, my good child 
_ Naturally we should have to get your mistress’ consent first. 
Regina. Still I don’t know whether it would be quite the 
_ thing, at my age, to keep house for a single man. 
Manders. What!! My dear Miss Engstrand, it is your 
own father we are speaking sf! 


_ to, someone whose judgment he can rely on. He acknowl- foe 


out me—most of all just now, when we have the new Or- 


to leave Mrs. Alving, too; she has always been so good to — 


gina. — 2 , 
sally feel in the position of a daughter = : 
‘Manders. Come, come—my dear good child- 
= egina. I should like very much to live in’ town. 
here it is terribly lonely; and you know yourself, Mr 
‘ders, what it is to be alone in the world. And, though Sa} 
it, T really am both capable and willing. Don’t you know 
any place that would-be suitable for me, Mr. ‘Manders? 
Manders. 1? No, indeed I don’t. ~ : 
re Regina. But, dear Mr, Manders—at any rate don’ 
-eet. me, in case—— 
‘Manders (getting up). No, I won't forget you, 
_ Engstrand. 
Regina. Because, if I 
~ Manders. Perhaps you. will be so kind as to let Mrs, 
-Alving know I am here? sf 
Regina. 1 will fetch her at once, Mr. Mandate ra a pie 
S [Goes out to the left. Manpers walks up and 
down the room once or twice, stands for a mo- 
ea ment at the farther end of the room with his 
eS hands behind his back-and looks out into the Pas: 
; garden. Then he comes back to the table, takes * 
eee up a book and looks at the title Page, gives a a 
hee start and looks at some of the others. 
Manders. Hm!—Really! 
er [Mrs. ALvING comes in by the dove on the. left. 
* She is followed by REGINA, who goes out again 
at once through the nearer door on the right. 
Mrs. Alving (holding out her hand). Yam very glad to . 
see you, Mr. Manders. 
Manders. Wow do you do, Mrs. Alving. Here I am, as 
i promised. 
Mrs. Alving. Always punctual! 


Se i 
: ard put to to g 
—, meeti ings and committees—— 
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sat Tam 1 going to setae ices pe , 
Mrs. ‘Alving’ (repressing a smile). Can’t I realy per- is 
_ suade you to stay the night here this time? 
- Manders. No, no; many thanks all the same; I will put 
= there, as usual. .-Tt-is so handy for getting on board the 
boat again. 
Mrs. Alving. Of course you shall do as you please. But\ | 
ome it seems to me quite another thing, now we are two old Peo $ 


people ——— "eM 

_ Manders. Ha! ha! You will have your joke! And as fe 
2 natural you should be in high spirits to-day—first of all 
> there is the great event to-morrow, and also you have got 
Oswald home. cae 
Bs Mrs. Alving. Yes, am I not a lucky woman! It ismore 
x than two years since he was home last, and he has promised 
to stay the whole winter with me. ie 
Manders. Has he, really? That is very nice and filial ae 
of him; because there must be many more attractions in his goes 
life in Rome or in Paris, I should think. iia 
- ~Mrs. Alving. Yes, but he has his mother here, you see. rah 
Bless the dear boy, he has got a corner in his heart for his 
mother still. 

=z Manders. Oh, it would be very sad if absence and pre- 
 ocupation with such a thing as Art were to dull the natural 
affections. > 

Mrs. Alving. It would, indeed. But there is no fear of 
that with him, I am glad to say. I am quite curious to see 
if you recognise him again. He will be down directly; he is ao 
- just lying down for a little on the sofa upstairs. Butdosit = 
a _ down, my dear friend. by eis 
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f 7 . = ps = i 
Manders. Thank you. You are sure I am not disturb- 
ng your * : 


Mrs. Alving. Of course not. . 

[She sits down at the table. 

Manders. Good. Then I will show you 
to the chair where his bag is lying and takes a packet o} 
papers from it; then sits down at the opposite side of the 


table and looks for a clear space to put the papers down.) | 


Now first of all, here is—(breaks off). Tell me, Mrs. Al 
ving, what are these books doing here? 

Mrs. Alving. These books? I am reading them. 

Manders. Do you read this sort of thing? 

Mrs. Alving. Certainly I do. 

Manders. Do you#eel any the better or the happier for 
reading books of this’kind? 

Mrs. Alving. 1 think it makes me, as it were, more self- 
reliant. 

Manders. That is remarkable. But why? 

Mrs. Alving. Well, they give me an explanation or a 
confirmation of lots of different ideas that have come into 


my own mind. But what surprises me, Mr. Manders, is 


that, properly speaking, there is nothing at all new in these 
books. There is nothing more in them than what most peo- 
ple think and believe. The only thing is, that most people 
either take no account of it or won’t admit it to themselves. 

Manders. But, good heavens, do you seriously think that 
most people——?P 

Mrs. Alving. Yes, indeed, I do. 

Manders. But not here in the country at any rate?. Not 
here amongst people like ourselves? 

Mrs. Alving. Yes, amongst people like ourselves | too. 

Manders. Well, really, I must say ! 

Mrs. Alving. But what is the particular objection that 
you have to these books? 

Manders. What objection? You surely don’t suppose 
that I take any particular interest in such productions? 


(He goes — 


in I life aed one aes. to rely on the opinion aa betes: ; 
it is the way in this world, and it is quite right that it 
uld be so. What would become of society, otherwise? 
{rs, Alving. Well, you may be right. 

4 Manders. Apart front that, naturally I dente deny that’ 
a literature of this kind may have a considerable ‘attraction. — 
2 _ And I cannot blame you, either, for wishing to make your- 
self acquainted with the intellectual tendencies which Iam 
told are at work in the wider world in which you have al- t 
lowed your son to wander for so jong: But—— 

ie Mrs. Alving. But ? 

_ Manders (lowering his voice). But one doesn’t ae 

_ about it, Mrs. Alving. One certainly is not called upon to 
account to every. one for what one reads or thinks in the? 


2 _ privacy of one’s own room. pees 
- Mrs. Alving. Certainly not. I quite agree with you. oy 
Manders. Just think of the consideration you owe to this =~ 
E Orphanage, which you decided to build at a time when your | ae 


_ thoughts on such subjects were very different from what 
x they are now—as far as I am able to judge. = 
Po Mrs. Alving. Yes, I freely admit that. But it was amone if, Oe 
_ the Orphanage-—— ee 
Manders. It was about the Orphanage we were going to 
4 talk; quite so. Well—walk warily, dear Mrs. Alving! © 
And now let us turn to the business in hand. (Opens an en- 
4 -velope and takes out some papers.) You see these? es 
Mrs. Alving. The deeds? oh Rd 
Manders. Yes, the whole lot—and everett in order, «\° - 
I can tell you it has been no easy matter to get them in time. es 
I had positively to put pressure on the authorities; they are 


P th the buildings newly erected thereon—the sc 
_ masters’ houses and the chapel. And here is the lega s 
tion for the statutes of the institution. Here, you see 
; 0 reads) “Statutes for the Captain Alving Orphanage.’ . 
Mrs. Alving (after a long look at the papers). 
~ seems all in order. : 
ie Manders. I thought “Captain” v was the better title 
use, rather than your husband’s Court title of i 
Jain.” “Captain” seems less ostentatious. f 
ek Mrs. Alving. Yes, yes; just as you think best. ‘ 
_ . Manders. And here is the certificate for the investmer 
of the capital in the bank, the interest being earmarked 
__- the current expenses of the Orphanage. _ 2 
~~ Mrs. Alving. Many thanks; but I think it will es m 
convenient if you will kindly take charge of them. . 
_ Manders. With pleasure. I think it will be best to leave 
__ the money in the bank for the present. The interest is not. 
very high, it is true; four per cent at six months’ call. Later 
on, if we can find some good mortgage—of course it must be 
oe: | frst mortgage and on unexceptionable security—-we Ss 
_ gonsider the matter further. 
Mrs. Alving. Yes, yes, my dear Mr. Manders, you know 
best about all that. 
: Manders. I will keep my eye on it, anyway. But there 
is one thing in connection with it that I have often meant to 
ask you about. ae 
_. Mrs. Alving. What is that? antes 
Manders. Shall we insure the buildings, or not? 
Mrs. Alving. Of course we must insure them. Pe 
Manders. Ah, but wait a moment, dear lady. Let us 
wok into the matter a little more closely. . 


rs. N aturally. They are your own property. : 
xactly_ the same, of course. But this, you see, is qui se Be 
The Orphanage is, so to speak, dedicated pe 


higher uses. 
Mrs, Alving. Certainly, but: 


Besasrandors: As far as I am personally concemsds I can © 
ee conscientiously say that I don’t see the smallest abjection to. 


2 our insuring ourselves against all risks. 
Be _ Mrs, Alving. That is exactly what I think. 


_ Manders. But what about the opinion of the people here- : 


7 ‘ abouts? 


Mrs. Alving. Their opinion an 


E* Manders. Is there any considerable body of opinion here — tes 


= -—opinion of some account, I mean—that eres take excep- 


4 y Hon to it? 


Mrs. Alving. What, exactly, do you mean by opinion of — 


bee _ some account? 
_ Manders. . Well, I was thinking particularly of persons of 


such independent ‘and” influential position that one could ~ 


: “Tardy refuse to attach weight to their opinion. 


Mrs. Alving. There are a certain number of such people » 


v; 
here, who might perhaps take exception to it if we—— 

: MM fanders. That’s just it, you see. In town there are lots 

y of them. All my fellow-clergymen’s congregations, for in- 


stance! It would be so extremely easy for them to interpret — 
it as meaning that neither you nor I had a proper reliance _ 


_ on Divine protection. 
Mrs. Alving. But as far as you are concerned, my dear 
_ friend, you have at all events the consciousness that 


Manders. Yes, I know, I know; my own mind is quite 


"easy about it, it is true. Bui we Should not be able to pre- 


vent a wrong and injurious interpretation of our action. 
Ee And that sort of thing, moreover, might very easily end in 
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IIo GHowes, 


exercising a hampering influence on the work of the Ore" fr 


phanage. 
Mrs. Alving. Oh, well, if that is likely to be the effect a 
it. 


Manders. Nor can I entirely overlook the difficult—in- :. 


deed, I may say, painful—position I might possibly be 
placed in. In the best circles in town the matter of this 
Orphanage is attracting a great deal of attention. Indeed 
the Orphanage is to some extent built for the benefit of the 
town too, and it is to be hoped that it may result in the low- 
ering of our poor-rate by a considerable amount. But as I 


have been your adviser in the matter and have taken charge ~ 


of the business side of it, I should be afraid that it would be 
I that spiteful persons would attack first of all 

Mrs. Alving. Yes, you ought not to expose yourself to 
that. 

Manders. Not to mention the attacks that would un- 
doubtedly be made upon me in certain newspapers and re- 
views—— 

Mrs. Alving. Say no more RAE it, dear Mr. Manders; 
that quite decides it. 

Manders. ‘Then you don’t wish it to be insured? 

Mrs, Alving. No, we will give up the idea. 

Manders (leaning back in his chair). But suppose, now, 
that some acident happened?—one can never tell—would 
you be prepared to make good the damage? 

Mrs. Alving. No; I tell you quite plainly I would not 
do so under any circumstances. 

Manders. Still, you know, Mrs. Alving—after all, it | is a 
serious responsibility that we are taking upon ourselves. 

Mrs. Alving. But do you think we can do otherwise? 


Manders. No, that’s just it. We really can’t do other-~ 


wise. We ought not to expose ourselves to a mistaken judg- 
ment; and we have no right to do anything that will scanda- 
lise the community. 


GHOSTS ee | 
TBA. anne: You ought not to, as a clergyman, at any 
rate. 

Manders. And, what is more, I certainly think that we 
may count upon our enterprise being attended by good for- 
tune—indeed, that it will be under a special protection. 

Mrs. Alving. Let us hope so, Mr. Manders. 

Manders. Then we will leave it alone? 

Mrs. Alving. Certainly. 

Manders. Very good. As you wish. (Makes a note.) 
No insurance, then. 

Mrs. Alving. It’s a funny thing that you should just 
have happened to speak about that to-day—— 

Manders. 1 have often meant to ask you about it 

Mrs. Alving. ——because yesterday we very nearly had 
a fire up there. 

Manders. Do you mean it! 

Mrs. Alving. Oh, as a matter of fact it was nothing of 
any consequence. Some shavings in the carpenter’s shop 
caught fire. 

Manders. Where Engstrand works? 

Mrs. Alving. Yes. They say he is often so careless with 
matches. 

Manders. He has so many things on his mind, poor fel- 
low—so many anxieties. Heaven be thanked, I am told he 
is really making an effort to live a blameless life. 

Mrs. Alving. Really? Who told you so? 

Manders. He assured me himself that it is so. He’s a 
good workman, too. 

Mrs. Alving. Oh, yes, when he is sober. ; 

Manders. Ah, that sad weakness of his! But the pain 
in his poor leg often drives him to it, he tells me. The last 
time he was in town, I was really quite touched by him. He 
came to my house and thanked me so gratefully for getting 
him work here, where he could have the chance of being 
with Regina. 


yet Mrs. Alving. Oh rll pepe he d a 
a “Manders. ‘He feels so strongly that he needs 0) 
vho can keep a hold on him when temptations assai I 
; _ That is-the most winning thing about Jacob Engstrand; h 
comes to one like a helpless child and accuses himself ; 
confesses his frailty. The last time he came and had a 
with me——. Suppose now, Mrs. Alving, that it were rea 
prea: necessity of his existence to have Regina at home with ‘i 
again. 
Mrs, Alving ( standing up suddenly ). Regina! 
Manders. you ought not to set yourself against has 
_. Mrs. Alving. Indeed, I set myself very definitely . agains 
that. And, besides, you know Regina is to have a ey in 
the Orphanage. 3 Ss ~ 
‘Manders. But consider, after all he is her father- 
Mrs. Alving. I know best what sort of a father he oe 
been to her. No, she shall never go to him with my consen 
_ Manders ( getting up). My dear lady, don’t judge s 
hastily. It is very sad how you misjudge poor Engstranc 
Gne would really think you were afraid z. 
Mrs. Alving (more calmly). That is not the questio: Ea 
I have taken Regina into my charge, and in my charge she — 
remains. (Listens.) Hush, dear Mr. Manders, don’t say 
any more about it. (Her ‘face brightens with pleasure.) 
Listen! Oswald is coming downstairs. We will only thir E 
about him now. 4 
[Oswatp ALVvING, in a light overcoat, hgt in pay: e 
and smoking a big meerschaum pipe, comes m 
by the door on the left. | pis 
as Oswald (standing in the doorway ‘ Oh, I beg | your par- 
' don, I thought you were in the office. ( Comes in.) Good » x 
morning, Mr. Manders. 
' Manders (staring at him). Well! It’s most extraordi: : 
nary: ze 
ak ra 
a 
Abe 


1g 
an 


A, 


swald. Well, ‘the son come ae then. : 
Mrs. Alving. ‘Oswald is thinking of the time when you 
were. so opposed to the idea of his being a painter. 2 
~ Manders. We are only fallible, and many steps seem 6. os 
hazardous at first, that afterwards—( grasps his hand eae 
‘elcome, welcome! Really, my dear Oswald—may I still ge 
all you Oswald? Sha, 
Oswald. What else would you think of calling ee T 
\ Manders. Thank you. What I mean, my dear Oswald, 

that you must not imagine that I hAve any unqualified 


disapproval of the artist’s life. Iadmit that there aremany 2 
who, even in that career, can keep the inner man free from 
harm. Tepe, 
_ _ Oswald. Let us hope so.. Life 
_ Mrs, Alving (beaming with pleasure). I know one who < 


has kept both the inner and the outer man free from harm. ee 
_ Just take a look at him, Mr. Manders. ogee 
SS Oswald ( ‘walks across the room). Yes, yes, mother dear, 4 
of course. , 
_Manders. Undoubtedly—no one can deny it. And I 
hear you have begun to make a name for yourself. I have 
often seen mention of you in the papers—and extremely 
_ favourable mention, too. Although, I must admit, latterly 
_ Thave not seen your name so often. es. 
Oswald (going towards the conservatory). I haven't 9 
_ done so much painting just lately. 
_ Mrs. Alving. An artist must take a rest sometimes, like 
_ other people. ts 
Manders. Of course, of course. At those times the artist 
is preparing and strengthening himself for a greater effort. 
_ Oswald. Yes. Mother, will dinner soon be ready? 


ieee 
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ts ata 
ears “And a » liking tor feet too. ae 
Oswald. Tr found father’ s. pipe in the room. “upstairs 


atte 


M anders. Ah, that is what it was! 
Mrs. ‘Alving. ‘What? . hts OM ae ar 
ei “Manders. When Oswald came in at t that door with :: 
pipe in his mouth, I thought for the eae it “was his 
father i in the flesh. Be ea bis 3 
Oswald. Really? | a a 
pee heh Alving. How. can you say so! Oswald takes after 
me. 
le oly Manders. Yes, but there is an expression about the core 
ners of his mouth—something about the lips—that remind: 
me so exactly of Mr. Alving—especially when he smokes. 
Mrs. Alving. I don’t think so at all. To my mind, Os 
-wald has much more of a clergyman’s mouth, — 
‘Manders. Well, yes—a good many of my colleagues in 
ihe church have a similar expression. : 
_ Mrs. Alving. But put your pipe down, my is boy. 
don’t allow any smoking in here. us 
Oswald (puts down his pipe). All right, I ont wanted 
_ to try it, because I smoked it once when I was a child. 
ss Mrs. Alving. You? 
Oswald. Yes; it was when I was quite a little cha 
ty), And T can remember going upstairs to father’s room one eve- 
ning when he was in very good spirits. an 
Mrs. Alving. Oh, you can’t remember an yenis about _ 
those days. a: 
Oswald. Yes, I remember plainly that he took me on his. Ae 
knee and let me smoke his pipe. “Smoke, my boy,” he said, ‘ 
“have a good smoke, boy!” And I smoked as hard as bee * 
could, until I felt I was turning quite pale and the. perspira- % 
tion was standing in great drops on my forehead. Then he - 
; laughed—such a hearty laugh—— Dee 
ak 
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mely 
De - Manders, eat Baty drea 
No eee a ace it was no dream. Becat 


a 


n’t you remember——you came into the room and carrie 


off to the nursery, where I was sick, and I saw that you 


e crying. Did father often play stich tricks? - 
Manders. In his young days he was full of fun 


: Oswald. And, for all that, he did so much with his life— 
so much that was good and useful, I mean—short as his ca 


was. ; \ 

Manders. Yes, my dear Oswald Alving, you have in- 

, E hecited the name of a man who undoubtedly was both ener- 

Ss getic and Oey: Let us hope it will be a spur to your 
i. energies 
Oswald. It ought to be, certainly. © 

Manders. In any case it was nice of you to come home 

_ for the day that is to honour his memory. 

Oswald. I could do no less for my father. 

Mrs. Alving. And to let me keep him so long here— 

that’s the nicest part of what he has done. 

Manders. Yes, I hear you are going to spend the winter 
at home. 
Oswald. IT am here for an indefinite time, Mr. Manders. 

—Oh, it’s good to be at home again! 

_ Mrs. Alving (beaming). Yes, isn’t it? 

Manders (looking sympathetically at him). You went 
out into the world very young, my dear Oswald. 

Oswald. I did. Sometimes I wonder if I wasn’t too 

- -young. 

i Mrs. Alving. Nota bit of it. It is the best thing for an 
active boy, and especially for an only child. It’s a pity 
when they are kept at home with their parents and get spoilt. 

Manders. That is a very debatable question, Mrs. Al- 
ving. A child’s own home is, and always must be, his proper 

place. . 

Oswald. There I agree entirely with Mr. Manders. 


Jf 
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“Manders. "Tndesde I enaieed that your life abr 
: had practically been spent entirely in artistic circles. 
Oswald. So it has. At 3 
Manders. And chiefly amongst the younger artists. 
- Oswald. Certainly. ° 
“ Manders. But I imagined that ines ‘gentry, as 21 
had not the means necessary for family life and the suppo 
ear OT: a home. a 
Oswald. There are a considerable number of them Ww 
have not the means to marry, Mr. Manders. aie 
Manders. That is exactly my point. 
Oswald. But they can have a home of their own, all th 
same; a good many of them have. And they are very wel 
‘regulated and very comfortable homes, too. 
[Mrs. Atvinc, who has listened to him atter 
tively, nods assent, but says nothing. seis 
a _ Manders. Oh, but I am not talking of bachelor estab- 
- Jishments. By a home I mean family life—the life a. ‘man 
-_ lives with his wife and children. 
Oswald. Exactly, or with his ee and his children’s 
mother. 
ae Manders (starts and clasps his hands J: Good. heavens! ae 
Oswald. What is the matter? < 
‘Manders. Lives with—with—his children’ S mother! 
Oswald. Well, would you rather he should repudiate his 
| children’s mother? 
hs - Manders. Then what you are speaking of are those a 
f principled conditions known as irregular unions! ‘§ 


lo you mean tus say ihat! it i is possible s 
o! ae sort of bringing up, and a young woman, to 
ci Jig sean to such a way of Sie sae to = 


ey tu do? Bese a: 
What are they to do? Well, Mr. Alvin, co bi 3). 


then, to be sadly concerned about your son? In circles 


_ where open immorality is rampant—where, one may say, it | 
__ is honoured eK, 
a ay Oswald. Let me tell you this, Mr. Manders. I have 
he been a constant Sunday guest at one or two of these “irregu- 
in lar’ households—— Boe. 
= _Manders. On Sunday, too! ES%5 
Oswald. Yes, that is the day of leisure. But never have 
Bi - I heard one objectionable word there, still less have I ever a 
seen anything that could be called immoral. No; but do ee 
e -you know when and where I dave met with immorality in sess 


artists’ circles? 

Manders. No, thank heaven, I don’t! 
Oswald. Well, then, I shall have the pleasure of telling - 
you. I have met wits it when some one or other of your 
model husbands and fathers have come ot there to havea 


43 _ Then we had a chance of ioe Sicaane. 
"i ‘tell. you. These gentlemen were able to instruct us a 
places and things that we had never so much as dream 
Manders. What? Do you want me to believe that hon- 
~-ourable men when they get away from home will 
Oswald... Have you never, when these same honourable. 
“men come home again, heard ‘them deliver themselves on the 
subject of the prevalence of immorality abroad? 
Manders. Yes, of course, but. 
Mrs. Alving. I have heard them, too. a 
_ Oswald. Well, you can take their word for it; unhese 
2 ingly. Some of them are experts in the matters (Put-— 
ting his hands to his head.) To think that the glorious — 
freedom of the beautiful life over there should be so be- i 


smirched! 
Mrs. Alving. You mustn’t get too heated, Oswald; yo ; 
gain nothing by that. me 


Oswald. No, you are quite right, mother. Besides, it Ms 

_ isn’t good for me. It’s because I am so infernally tired, you 
know. I will go out and take a turn before dinner. I beg 
your pardon, Mr. “Manders. It is impossible for you to — 
realise the feeling; but it takes me that way. ~~ 

. [Goes out by the farther door on the right. a 
Mrs. Alving. My poor boy! WR 

_ Manders. You may well say so. This is what it has 
brought him to! (Mrs. Atvinc looks at him, but does not 
_, Speak.) He called himself the prodigal son. It’s only too — 
true, alas—only too true! (Mrs. Atvinc looks steadily at 
him. ) And what do you say to all this? = 

' Mrs. Alving. I say that Oswald was right in every 7 2p 
word he said. 
Manders. Right? Right? To hold Suge principles assy 
that? te 
_ Mrs. Alving. In my loneliness here I have come to Just ; 


a 


3 


alan 


poke 


ed eo rpiniets as he Mr. lak But I have never 


presumed to venture upon such topics in conversation. 


Now there is no need; my boy shall speak for me. 
, Manders. You deserve the deepest pity, Mrs. Alving. 
It is my duty to say an earnest word to you. It is no longer 


your business man and adviser, no longer your old friend ~~ 


and your dead husband’s old friend, that stands before you 


how. It is yout priest that stands before you, just as he did 


once at the most critical moment of your life. 

Mrs, Alving. And what is it that my priest has to say to 
me? 

Manders. First of all I must stir your memory. The 


moment is well chosen.’ To-morrow is the tenth anniversary 


of your husband’s death; to-morrow the memorial to the de- 
parted will be unveiled; to-morrow I shall speak to ‘the 
whole assembly that will be met together. But to-day I 
want to speak to you alone. 

Mrs. Alving. Very well, Mr. Manders, speak! 

Manders. Have you forgotten that after barely a year of 
married life you were standing at the very edge of a preci- 
pice?—that you forsook your house and home?—that you 
ran away from your husband—yes, Mrs. Alving, ran away, 
ran away—and refused to return to him in spite of his re- 
quests and entreaties? 

Mrs. Alving. Have you forgotten how unspeakably un- 
happy I was during that first year? 

Manders. To crave for happiness in this world is simply 
to be possessed by a spirit of revolt. What right have we 
to happiness? No! we must do our duty, Mrs. Alving. 


And your duty was to cleave to the man you had chosen 


and to whom you were bound by a sacred bond. 

Mrs. Alving. You know quite well what sort of a life my 
husband was living at that time—what excesses he was 
guilty of. 

‘Manders. Tknow only too well what rumour used to say 
of him; and I should be the last person to approve of his 


ve 
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rus 


have’ fre thé’ cross that a yaere will had laid upon yo 
*5 But, instead of that, you rebelliously cast off your cross, yo 
eserted the man whose stumbling footsteps you should h 
upported, you did what was bound ‘to imperil your goo 
- name and reputation, and came very near to iepalnayy t 
ie eotaton of others into the bargain. bi 
Mrs. Alving. Of others? Of one other, you mean. S, 
"Manders. It was the height of Ep your secki 
_. refuge with me. « ee 
Mrs. Alving. wor our priest? With | our intimate 
friend? 
Manders. All the more on that acount. You. should 
thank God that I possessed the necessary strength of mind 
—that I was able to turn you from your outrageous inten- 
tion, and that it was vouchsafed to me to succeed in leading 
~ you back into the path of duty and back to your lawfu 
+ husband. gx 
Mrs, Alving. Yes, Mr. Manders, that certainly w was your 
_ doing. 
Manders. I was but the humble instrument of a higher | 
power. And i is it not true that my having been able to bring 
ive, WOU, again under the yoke of duty and obedience sowed the 
_. seeds of a rich blessing on all the rest of your life? Did ay 
things not turn out as I foretold to you? Did not your hus- — 
- band turn from straying in the wrong path as a man should? _ 
Did he not, after all, live a life of love and good report with bs 
you all his days? . Did he not become a benefactor to the 
- neighbourhood? Did he not so raise you up to his level, — : 
so that by degrees you became his fellow-worker in all his — 
undertakings—and a noble fellow-worker, too, I know, Mrs. 
_, Alving; that praise I will give you.—But now I come to the oat 
second serious false step in your life. iho 
“Mrs. Alving. What do you mean? Rees 


u have forsaken your duty as a snot ihe 


eo “Manders. You have been dvehiastered all your life hie a 
- disastrous ‘spirit of wilfulness. All your impulses have Jed 
Mt you towards what is undisciplined and lawless. You have. : 
never. been willing to submit to any restraint. Anything in — 
_ life that has seemed irksome to you, you have thrown aside — 
“recklessly and unscrupulously, as if it were a burden that . _ 
a you were free to rid yourself of if you would. It did not 
py please you to be a wife any longer, and so you left your ae 
~ husband. Your duties as a mother were irksome to you, so 
you sent your child away among strangers. ay 
Mrs. Alving. Yes, that is true; I did that. iia 
_ Manders. And that is why you have become a stranger ahr 


og 


Nutr. _ Alving. No, no, I am not that! 
_ Manders. You are; you must be. And what sort of a 
x son is it that you have got back? ‘Think over it seriously, 
_ Mrs. Alving. You erred grievously in your husband’s case 
3 ' —you acknowledge as much, by erecting this memorial to 
him, Now you are bound to acknowledge how much you | 
a have erred in your son’s case;~possibly there may still be a 
time to reclaim him from the paths of wickedness. Turn 
over a new leaf, and set yourself to reform what there may oP 
still be that is capable of reformation in him. Because G 
é (with uplifted forefinger) in very truth, Mrs. Alving, you 
are a guilty mother!—That is what I have thought it my 
_ duty to say to you. ie 
[A short silence. 
Mrs. Alving (speaking slowly and with self-control ; 
You have had your say, Mr. Manders, and to-morrow you 
ill be making a public speech in memory of my husband. 
ey shall not speak to-morrow. But now I wish to speak to 
you for a little, just as you have been speaking to me. 


ogee Mester. ‘Well? : : 
Mrs. Alving. In all that you ead just now about me n¢ d 
“my husband, and about our life together after you he . 
you put it, led me back into the path of duty—there Ne 
nothing that you knew at first hand. From that mo 
you never again set foot in our house—you, who had bee 
our daily companion before that. ae 
Manders. Remember that you and your husband move 
= = ont of town immediately afterwards. 
Mrs. Alving. Yes, and you never once came out here to 
. see us in my husband’s lifetime. It was only the busines 
in connection with the Orphanage that obliged you to come aA 
and see me. . aah: 
‘Manders (in a low and uncertain voice). Helen—if that ‘ 
is a reproach, I can only beg you to consider Cas 
| Mrs. Alving. the respect you owed to your calling? 
_- ~-yes. All the more as I was a wife who had tried to run — 
away from her husband. One can never be too careful to — 
have nothing to do with such reckless women. 
Manders. My dear a Trs: Alving, you are exaggerating 
-dreadfully: : 
Mrs. Alving. Yes, yes,—very well. ‘What I mean is 
this, that when you condemn my conduct as a wife you have 
nothing more to go upon than ordinary public opinion. — 
Manders. I admit it. What then? : 
~ Mrs. Alving. Well—now, Mr. Manders, now I am going 
to tell you the truth. I had sworn to melt that you should — 
know it one day—you, and you only! Ne 
‘Manders. And what may the truth be? 
Mrs. Alving. The truth is this, that my husband died 
- just as great a profligate as he had been all his life. ; >a 
Manders (feeling for a chair). What are you saying? = 3 
a4 
’ 


Mrs. Alving. After nineteen years of married life, just 


- 


3 ue can you talk of his : you indiscretions . 


‘J don’t understand iat you mean. | Sate, 
3 Ais: dining, It is not necessary you should. mits 
Manders. It makes my brain reel. To think that your 
__ marriage—all the years of wedded life you spent: ‘with your 
husband—were nothing but a hidden abyss of misery, = 
Mrs. Alving. That and nothing else. Now you know. — o@ 
_ Manders. This—this bewilders me. I can’t understand _ 
it! I can't grasp it! How in the world was it possible a: 
? How could such a state of things remain concealed? = 
-~ Mrs. Alving. That was just what I had to fight for in- 
_ cessantly, day after day. When Oswald was born,I thought 
‘I saw a slight improvement. But it didn’t last long. Ande 3) 
‘after that I had to fight doubly hard—fight a desperate fight ¥ 
so that no one should know what sort of a man my child’s 
_ father was. You know quite well what an attractive man- _ 
mer he had; it seemed as if people could believe nothing but 
good of him. He was one of those men whose mode of life 
seems to have no effect upon their reputations. But at last, 
_ Mr. Manders—you must hear this too—at last something 
_ happened more abominable than everything else. “ 
’. Manders. More abominable than what you have told 
me! 
_ Mrs. Alving. I had borne with it all, though I knew only — 
too well what he indulged in in secret, when he was out of 
the house. But when it came to the point of the scandal 
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4 
coming within our four walls | 

Manders. Can you mean it! Here? : 
Mrs. Alving. Yes, here, in our own home. It was im ~ 
| -there:( pening to the nearer door on the right) in the din- 
a 

E bes ; - 


‘there and the . 
aid come up from the garden with water for 
mservatory. ee hee’, Take 
‘anders. Well- 
Mrs. Alving. ae Seeneas I hea’ my hie 
e in too. I heard him say something to her in a 
ce. And then I heard—( with a short laugh )—0 
rings in my ears still, with its mixture of what was he: 
breaking and what was so ridiculous—I heard my own sery- 
ant whisper: “Let me go, Mr. Alving! Let me be!” ~ es 
- Manders. What unseemly levity on his part! » 
: surely nothing more than levity, Mrs. Alving, sie mes . 
Mrs, Alving. I soon knew what to believe. nd: Sry 
ae had his will of the girl—and that intimacy had consequences, BS 
+ Mr. Manders. a 
Manders (as if turned to stone). And = that in this 
house! In this house! ‘ 
Mrs. Alving. I have suffered a good deaih in this house. 
To keep him at home in the evening—and at night—T have — 
had to play the part of boon companion in his secret dines 
__ ing-bouts in his room up there. I have had to sit there alone ~ 
. with him, have had to hobnob and drink with him, have had 
to listen to his ribald senseless talk, have had to fight wig 
brute force to get him to bed: 
Manders (trembling). And you were able to endure all. 
this! 

Mrs. Alving. I had my little boy, and endured it for ie 
on sake. But when the crowning insult came—when my own 
 gervant—then I made up my mind that there should be an — 

end of it. I took the upper hand in the house, absolutely— _ 
‘both with him and all the others. I had a weapon to use 
against him, you see; he didn’t dare to speak. It was then — 4 . 
that Oswald was sent away. He was about seven then, and 
was beginning to notice things and ask questions as children i: i 
will. I could endure all that, my friend. It seemed to me ri a 


is | house. That was phy Yat bin away. 
yw ju understand, too, why he never set foot here as 1 
is father was alive. No one knows what it meant to 
e fanders. You have indeed had a pitiable experience 
7 zis _ Mrs. Alving. I could never have gone through with it, i 
fg had not had my work. Indeed, I can boast that I h 
* . worked. All the increase in the value of the property, a 
& the improvements, all the useful arrangements that my ee 7 
_ band got the honour and glory of—do you suppose that he __ 
: troubled himself about any of them? He, who used to | lie 
Bs. the whole day on the sofa reading old Official Lists!” “No, sau 
you may as well know that too. It was I that kept him up 
_ * to the mark when he had his lucid intervals; it was I that 
_ had to bear the whole burden of it when he began his ex- 
cesses again or took to whining about his miserable‘condi- 
tion. ier 
= _ Manders. And this is the man you are building a mene ee 


z, rial 1 aes ne 
_' Mrs. Alving. There you see ae power of an uneasy con- va 
science. ees 
: Manders. An uneasy Gauscicnce? What do you mean? ‘ A 


___- Mrs. Alving. I had always before me the fear that it was. 
: impossible that the truth should not come out and be be- 
_ lieved. That is why the Orphanage is to exist, to silence all 
-_ rumours and clear away all doubt. 

: 
: 


Manders. You certainly have not fallen short of the © 
mark in that, Mrs. Alving. Rey: 
Mrs. Alving. I had another very good reason. Ididnot  — 
wish Oswald, my own son, to inherit a penny that belonged i 
” . to his father. 
Manders. Then it is with Mr. Alving’s propery, ' 
ss Mrs. Alving. Yes. The sums of money that, year after _ 
__-year, I have given towards this Orphanage, male up the 
amount of property—I have reckoned it carefully—which in © 
the old days made Lieutenant Alving a catch. 


rs. He has left his has ies coat algide: 
| Mrs. Alving. Back again, ‘my own dear boy? 


Sain? I hear Sona is nearly ready. That’s ae é < 
ss EREGINA comes in from the dining-room, carrying 
aes a parcel. 


Breer. This parcel has come for you, ma’am. ‘ ate 
[Gives it to her. be 
_ Mrs. Alving (glancing at MANDERS ds The ode to be : ane = 
"to-morrow, Dexpect nc . . . 
Manders. Hm ! : 
Regina. And dinner is ready. eee 
Mrs. Alving. Good. We will come in a moment. iI wil ag 
a just—( begins to open the parcel). 
Regina (to Oswatp). Will you drink white or red wine, 
gir? Sp 
Oswald. Both, Miss Engstrand. 
Mae Bien—very good, Mr. Alving. 
[Goes into the dining-room. 
Oswald. I may as well pels you to uncork it. ea 
[Follows her into the Minne leaving the door he 
ajar after him. ‘fae 
Mrs. Alving. Yes, I thought so. Here is the ode, Mr. isa 
‘Manders. 
Manders (clasping his hands). Wow shall I ever have 
the courage to-morrow to speak the address that——! 
Mrs, Alving. Oh, you will get through it. ea 
Manders (in a low voice, fearing to be heard in the dining- 
_ room). Yes, we must raise no suspicions. 
Mrs. Mths (quietly but firmly). No; and then this 
long dreadful comedy will be at an end. After to-mortow, <4 : 
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‘pel 
3 _ servatory—over again. 


: ‘rom the dining-room is heard the nois 
ee chair falling; then REGINA’s voice is heard 


loud mice Oswald! Are you mad? Let 
go! ee 


: Aeigs is it, Mrs. ieee 


Mrs. Alving (hoarsely). Ghosts. The couple in the con- 


Manders. What are you saying! Regina 
? 
| Mrs. Alving. Yes. Come. Not a word 


[Grips ManvERs by the arm and ae unsteadil y : 


with him into the dining-room. 


? Is she 
/ 


A vay). 
: : "Oswald No, thanks; I think I will go re for : a bit. 
Mrs. Alving. Yes, do; the weather is clearing a ale 
(She shuts the dining-room door, ther goes to the hall do 
and calls.) Regina! — Ros 
or Regina (from without). Yes, ma’am? . 
— Mrs. Alving. Go down into the laundry and help with, 
the garlands. ; Sa 
Regina. Yes, ma’am. see 
[Mrs. ALVING satisfies herself that she has gone, 
then shuts the door. ee 
Manders. I suppose he can’t hear us? Paar 
“Mrs. Alving. Not when the door is shut. Besides, he 
2 _is going out. 3 
_ Manders. I am still quite bewildered. I don’t | “know 

Srnoe, T managed to swallow a mouthful of your excellent din- 
_— iter. ' 
Mrs. Alving (walking up oe down, and trying to control 
oo) a agitation). NorI. But what are we to do? 
_. Manders. Yes, what are we to do? Upon my word ts 
* don’t know; I am so completely unaccustomed to things af 
_ this kind, Rian te 
Mrs. Alving. I am convinced that nothing serious fis’ 

_ happened yet. 
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wald’s, you Ahi ie he | 
a “Well, of. course, as I 


t part of it is as clear as daylight. 
G Manders. Yes, that is quite clear. 
$i Mrs. Alving. But where is she to go? We should not be 
-_ justified i in 
_. Manders. Where to? Home to her father, of seatrcete 
Mrs. Alving. To whom, did you say? ee 
Manders, To her——. No, of course Engstrand isn’t ie 
_ ——. But, great heavens, Mrs. Alving, how is such a thing ead 
Sy possible? You surely may have been mistaken, in ‘spite of As 
everything. : 


aq ~ Mrs. Alving. ‘There was no chance of mistake, more’s the : oe * 


pity. Joanna was obliged to confess it to tape my hus- _ 

band couldn’t deny it. So there was nothing else to do but a 
to hush it up. “ 
¥ Manders. No, that was the only thing to do. . oi 
__ -Mrs. Alving. The girl was sent away at once, and was) 
: _ given a tolerably liberal sum to hold her tongue. She looked oe 


after the rest herself when she got to town. She renewed 
an old acquaintance with the carpenter Engstrand; gave him __ : 
‘a hint, I suppose, of how much money she had got, andtold 
him some fairy tale about a foreigner who had been here in — i 
his yacht in the summer. So she and Engstrand were mar- 
__ ried in a great hurry. Why, you married them yourself! (WS 
_- Manders. I can’t understand it I remember 
clearly Engstrand’s coming to arrange about the marriage. _ 

He was full of contrition, and accused himself bitterly for the 


light conduct he and his fiancée had been guilty of. ia 
Mrs. Alving. Of course he had to take the blame on 
himself. 


» the’ Ske of the money— ai What : sum was it t that the gi 


_ Mrs. Alving. It was seventy pounds. _ 
_ Manders. Just think of it—for a paltry sents: pounds 
to let yourself be bound in marriage to a fallen woman! — | 
Mrs. Alving. What about myself, then?—I let. myself be 
_ bound i in marriage to a fallen man. 
_ Manders. Heaven forgive you! what are you saying?» AU 
fallen man? an 
Mrs. Alving. Do you suppose my husband was any 
_ purer, when I went with him to the altar, than Joanna was 
when Engstrand agreed to marry her? . " 
Manders. The two cases are as different as day from 
night 
Mrs. Alving. Not so very different, after all. It is true 
ie there was a great difference in the price paid, between a 
paltry seventy pounds and a whole fortune. 
Manders. How can you compare such totally differents 
_~ things! I presume you consulted your own heads ; 
your relations. yy . 
_ Mrs. Alving (looking away from him). 1 thought you 
understood where what you call my heart bag strayed to at 
that time. xm 
Manders (in a ‘constrained voice). If I iid understood 
\anything of.the kind, I would not have been a daily guest in 
your husband’s house. “na 
Mrs. Alving. Well, at any rate this much is certain, that 
I didn’t consult Inyselhi in the matter at all. : 
Manders. Still you consulted those nearest to you, as . 
was only right—your mother, your two aunts. oR 
Mrs. Alving. Yes, that is true. The three of them set-— ] 


rt 


fi ne > prospect has led to! - F AX 
landers. No one can be responsible for the result of it. 


nyway,. there is this to be said, that the match was made 
complete conformity with law. and order. E 
‘Mrs. Alving (going to the window). Oh, law and onder. 
o =T often think it is that that is at the bottom of all the misery 
i n the world. ba 
nee Mrs. Alving, it is very wicked of you to Say Sia 
t her 
be. Mrs. Alving. That may be so; but I don’t attach im- 
portance to those obligations and considerations any longer. — = 
‘Icannot! I must struggle for my freedom. ae ave 
_ Manders. What do you mean? ; ? 
 -Mrs. Alving (tapping on the window panes). I Gusta oo 
never to have concealed what sort of a life my husband led. 
; - But I had not the courage to do otherwise then—for my  — 
‘own sake, either. I was too much of a coward. : 7 
* ‘ Manders. A coward? 
|, Mrs. Alving. If others had known anything of ahae 
happened, they would have said: “Poor man, it is natural 
™ enough that he should go astray, when he has a wife that 
has run away from him.” 
Manders. They would have had a certain amount of 
justification for saying so. . 
_ Mrs. Alving (looking fixedly at him). If I had been the 
woman I ought, I would have taken Oswald into my confi- 
dence and said to him: “Listen, my son, your father was a 
dissolute man” 
Manders. Miserable woman—— 
Mrs. Alving. and I would have told him all I have 
om you, from beginning to end. 
_ Manders. I am as Sacked at you, Mrs. Alving. 
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ue window. Ne ae am cowart | enoug 
; Manders. Can you call it cowardice that you simply 
“your duty! Have you forgotten that a child shoul ] 
and honour his father and mother? SoA 
esas - Mrs. Alving. Don’t let us talk in such general ter 
ant Suppose we say: “Ought Oswald -to love and honour 
‘ Alving?”” a iy 
is Manders. You are a mother—isn’t there a voice in you 
Vins heart that forbids you to shatter your son’s ideals?” 
Mrs. Alving. And what about the truth? | 
Manders. What about his ideals? ome, 
Mrs. Alving. Ob—ideals, ideals! . only I were 9 eg 
such a coward asI am! Sia 


: a8 Manders. Do not spurn ideals, Mrs. ‘Alingievs have Z 
va ‘a way of avenging themselves cruelly. Take Oswald’s. own 
case; now. He hasn’t many ideals, more ’s the pity. But 


_- this much I have seen, that his father is snernine of an 
ideal to him. . ete 
ee Mrs. Alving. You are right there. : 
Manders. And his conception of his father i is what you 
inspired and encouraged by your letters. — ; 
Mrs. Alving. Yes, I was swayed by duty and consider 

tion for others; that was why I lied to my son, year in and 
+ -year out. Oh, what a coward—what a coward I have been! 
Manders. You have built up a happy illusion in your 
son’s mind, Mrs. Alving—and that is a thing you certainly 
ought not to undervalue.) 

_ Mrs. Alving. Ah, who knows if that is such a desivanie 
thing after all! But anyway I don’t intend to put up with — 
any goings on with Regina. I am not going to let him get 
the poor girl into trouble. , 
Manders. Good heavens, no—that would hes a frightful “a 
thing! i . 
Mrs. Alving. If ony I knew whether he Bee it se-+ 
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pay ‘anders. 1 don’t aerasnt What do you mean? 
5 ae ‘de I were not such a miserable coward, 14 


; ‘anders. Heaven forgive foae Are you hale ‘sug-. 
— ing anything so abominable, so unheard of, as a mar-— 
riage between them! 
_ Mrs. Alving. Unheard of, do you call it? Tell'me hon- 
_estly, Mr. Manders, don’t you suppose there are plenty of 
"married couples out here in the country that are just as 
* pearly related as they are? ‘ foe 
_ Manders. I am sure I don’t understand you. 
_ Mrs. Alving. Indeed you do. 
~~ Manders. I suppose you are thinking of cases where _ 
possibly— It is only too true, unfortunately, that fam- 
ily life is not always as stainless as it should be. Butasfor = 


. 


Mia ‘the sort of thing you hint at—well, it’s impossible to tell, _ - 
_at all events with any certainty. Here, on the other had pied 
for you, a mother, to be willing to allow your. i ee 

* Mrs. Alving. «But I am not willing to allow it. I would zi : 


not allow it for anything in the world; that is just what I 
_ was saying. x 
_ Manders. No, because you are a coward, as you put it. 
_ But, supposing you were not a coward ! Great heavens 
- —such a revolting union! ee 
Mrs. Alving. Well, for the matter of that, we are all de- 
scended from a union of that description, so we are told. | 
_And who was it that was responsible for this state of things, Bake 
Mr. Manders? “Ae 
Manders. I can’t discuss such questions with you, Mrs. ty 
_ Alving; you are by no means in the right frame of mind for Peis 
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> But for ‘you to dare to say that i 
‘ you— —! iSsee cs 

2 Mrs. Alving. I will tell you what\I mean byt hae. i 
"frightened and timid, because’ I am obsessed by ne i) 

ae ence of ghosts that I never can get ridof. : 

- +» Manders. The presence of what? rk 

Mrs. Alving. Ghosts. When I heard. Eee andl 0 “a 

-wald in there, it was just like seeing ghosts before my eyes. — 

Tam half inclined to think we are all ghosts, Mr. Mande 

It is not only what we have inherited from our fathers an 

- mothers that exists again in us, but all°sorts of old dead 

ideas and all kinds of old dead beliefs and things of that 

kind. They are not actually alive in us; but there they 

are dormant, all the same, and we can never be rid of them. 

_ Whenever I ‘take up a newspaper and read it, I fancy I see ; 

ghosts creeping between the lines. There must be ghosts 

all over the world. They must be as countless as the grains 

of the sands, it seems to me. And we are so miserably 

afraid of the light, all of us. . 

< Manders.  Ah!—there we have the outcome of your read- _ 
ing. Fine fruit it has borne—this abominable, subversive, 

free-thinking literature! ~ 

Mrs. Alving. You are wrong there, my friend. You are 

- the one who made me begin to think: and I owe you my — 
best thanks for it. hes 

Manders. I! oe 

Mrs. Alving. Yes, by forcing me to submit to what you ‘* 

called my duty and my obligations; by praising as right 

and just what my whole soul revolted against, as it would 

against something abominable. That was what led me to — 

examine your teachings critically. I only wanted to unravel — 

one point in them; but as soon as I had got that unravelled; a . 

the whole fabric came to pieces. And then IJ realised that 

it was only machine-made. eo 

Manders (softly, and with emotion). Is that all I ace j 

-complished by the hardest struggle of my — ae 

\ 


A "a for me to entreat you as a 
= to go back to your lawful husband, when you came to ~~ 
ne half distracted and crying: “Here I am, take mel 7 
Was that a wrong? em. 
_ Mrs. Alving. I think it was. 
Manders. We two do not understand one another. pis 
_ Mrs. Alving. Not now, at all events. . 
g Manders. Never—even in my most secret thoughts— 
Br have I for a moment regarded you as anything but the wife 
_ of another. . 
_ Mrs. Alving. Do sie believe what you say? os 
Manders. Helen & 
4 _ Mrs. Alving. One so easily forgets one’s own feelings. 
k 
- 
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Manders. NotI. Iam the same as I always was. 
Mrs. Alving. Yes, yes—don’t let us talk any more about 
E the old days. You are buried up to your eyes now in com- 
_ mittees and all sorts of business; and I am here, fighting : 
with ghosts both without and within me. “wg 
Manders. I can at all events help you to get the better — 
of those without you. After all that I have been horrified 
_ to hear from you to-day, I cannot conscientiously allow a 
- young defenceless girl to remain in your house. 
E Mrs. Alving. Don’t you think it would be best if we 
could get her settled?—by some suitable marriage, I mean. 
‘ Manders. Undoubtedly. I think, in any case, it would 
_ have been desirable for her. Regina is at an age now that 
_ —well, I don’t know much about these things, but—— 
Mrs. Alving. Regina developed very ‘early. 
Manders. Yes, didn’t she.’ I fancy I remember thinking Cie 
‘she was remarkably well developed, bodily, at the time I 
prepared her for Confirmation. But, for the time being, 


men, could so conceal the truth from 1 a 
j [A knock is heard at the 
a Mrs. Alving. Who can that be? Come in! bag 
Re  [ENcsTRAND, dressed in his Sunday clothes, 
pears in the doorway. — ag. ee ae 
_ Engstrand. 1 humbly beg pardon, but— ahi o' 
_ Manders. Aha! Hm!—— eee 
- Mrs. Alving. Oh, it’s you, Engstrand! . a 
_ Engstrand. There were none of the maids about, so 1 
_ took the great liberty of knocking. ih ae 
Wea ate Mrs. Alving. That’s all right. Come in, : Do sa be 
to speak to me? | pee : 
oe Ltngstrand (coming in). No, thank you. very. oy 
-_-ma’m. It was Mr. Manders I wanted to speak to Gee 
moment. | x 
Manders (walking up and down). Hm!—do you. ‘Yo ae 
want to speak to me, do your ae 
. c Engstrand. Yes, sir, I wanted so very much to—— 
Manders (stopping in front of him). Well, wiv I: 
what it is you want? _ ae 
; Engstrand. It’s this way, Mr. Manders. We are being 
. paid off now. And many thanks to you, Mrs. -Alving. 
And now the work is quite finished, I thought it would be sO 
~ nice and suitable if all of us, who have worked so honestly 
~ together all this time, were to finish up with a few bia 


this evening. ile 
wits) Manders. Prayers? Up at the Orphasase? & 
Engstrand. Yes, sir, but if it isn’t agreeable to you, 
then: 


Manders. Oh, certainly: but—hm!—— __ 
Engstrand. I have made a practice of saying a’ few prays 
ers there myself each evening ; 
Mrs. Alving. Have you? a 
Engstrand. Yes, ma’am, now and then—just as a little | 


. ‘Look here, Engstrand. First. of all I = 
yu a question. Are you in a proper frame of min 


W hat do you say to my question? ; 
_ Engstrand. My conscience? Well—it’s uneasy BRS 
times, of course. - 
_ Manders. Ah, you admit that at all events. Now will 
rou tell me, without any concealment—what i$ your rela- 
tionship to Regina? : 
_ Mrs, Alving (hastily). Mr. Manders! 
M. anders (calming her )—Leave it to me! - am 
_ Engstrand. With Regina? Good Lord, how you fright- 
oa me! (Looks at Mrs. ALvinc.) There is nothing. 
_ wrong with Regina, is there? ie 
Manders. Let us hope not. What I want to know is, ee 
4 what is your relationship to her? You pass as her father, 


ee 


don’t you? E 
. EW Engstrand ( unsteadily). Welle hint van know, sit, ~ 
_ what happened between me and my poor Joanna. 5 eS 
Manders. No more distortion of the truth! Your late 
-wife made a full confession to Mrs. Alving, before she left = 
her service. 3 tis 
__ Engstrand. What!—do you mean to say: ?. Did ‘she 77s 
do that after all? at 
Manders. You see it has all come out, Engstrand. 
- Engstrand. Do you mean to say that she, who gave ma 
her promise and solemn oath . 
Manders. Did she take an oath? re 
Engstrand. Well, no—she only gave me her word, but pe 
as seriously as a woman could. 
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 Bngstrand. I am sorry to oS I have, sir. 
Manders. Did I deserve ‘that from you, icngethan 
i Haven’t I been always ready to help you in word and « 
~-as far as lay in my power? Answer me! Is it not so? | 
_ Bngstrand. Indeed there’s many a time I sho 
been very badly off without you, sir. . 
Manders. And this is the way you repay gee ca 
ing me to make false entries in the church registers, a 
afterwards keeping back from me for years the informa 
tion which you owed it both to me and to your sense o 
the truth to divulge. Your conduct has been absolutely 
inexcusable, Engstrand, and from ees everything is at 
an end between us. 
Engstrand (with a sigh). Yes, I can see that’s what 
means. 
_ Manders. Yes, because how can you possibly justify 
what you did? 
Engstrand. Was the poor girl to go and increase her load 
- of shame by talking about it? Just suppose, sir, for a mo- 
ment that your reverence was in the same predicament ae 
-. my poor Joanna ‘ 
Manders. Ii 
Engstrand. Good Lord, sir, J don’t mean the same pre- 
dicament. I mean, suppose there were something your rev- % 
erence were ashamed of in the eyes of the world, so to speak, <3 
We men oughtn’t to judge a poor woman too hardly, Mr, — 
Manders. - at) 
Manders. But I am not doing so at all. It is you I am 4 
blaming. 
Engstrand. Will your reverence grant me. leave to ask 
you a small question? 
\ Manders. Ask away. 


Ao 


% is aebired. And isn’t a man bound to Keep his word of 
honour? > i : 
a Manders. Certainly he is; but—— 
_ Engstrand. At the time when Joanna had her nicfor one 


“with this Englishman—or maybe he was an American ora 


~ Russian, as they call ’em—well, sir, then she came to town. 
~ Poor thing, she had refused me once or twice before; she 
~ only had eyes for good-looking men in those days, and I had 
this crooked leg then. Your reverence will remember how 


say. And when I tried to exhort them to turn from their 

_ evil ways—— 
Mrs. Alving (coughs from the window). Ahem! 
~~ Manders. I know, Engstrand, I know—the rough brutes _ 


2 men were revelling in drunkenness and-intoxication, as they ° 
a 


threw you downstairs. You have told me about that inci- 
dent before. The affliction to your leg is a credit to you. 
Engstrand. I don’t want to claim credit for it, your rev- 
_ erence. But what I wanted to tell you was that she came ~ 
then and confided in me with tears and gnashing of teeth. 
_ I can tell you, sir, it went to my heart to hear her. 
_ Manders. Did it, indeed, Engstrand? Well, what then? — 
Engstrand. Well, then I said to her: “The American is 
- roaming about on the high seas, he is. And you, Joanna,” 
_ I said, “you have committed a sin and are a fallen woman. 
. But here stands Jacob Engstrand,” I said, “on two strong 
legs”—of course that was only speaking in a kind of meta- 
phor, as it were, your reverence. 
Manders. I quite understand. Go on. 
Engstrand. Well, sir, that was how I rescued her and 


_ I had ventured up into a dancing-saloon where seafaring — 3a 


made her my lawful wife, so that no one should know how 


recklessly she had carried on with the stranger. 
) 


aa) 
ae) 
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Manders. That was all very kindly done. 


the money 
Engstrand. Money? I? Nota farthing. 


Manders (to Mrs. ALvING, m™ a questioning tone). 
But 


I didn’t want to know anything about that. “Fie,” I said, 


- “on the mammon of unrighteousness, it’s the price of your 


‘sin; as for this tainted gold”—or notes, or whatever it was 
-__“we will throw it back in the American’s face,” I said. 


But he had gone away and disappeared on the stormy seas, 
your reverence. ~ 

Manders. Was that how it was, my good fellow? 

Engstrand. It was, sir. So then Joanna and I decided 
that the money should go towards the child’s bringing-up, 
and that’s what became of it; and I can give a faithful 
account of every single penny of it. 

Manders. This alters the complexion of the affair very 
considerably. 

Engstrand. That’s how it was your reverence. And I 
make bold to say that I have been a good father to Regina 
—as far as was in my power—for I am a poor erring mortal, 
alas! 

Manders. There, there, my dear Engstrand 

Engstrand. Yes, I do make bold to say that I brought 
up the child, and made my poor Joanna a loving and care- 
ful husband, as the Bible says we ought. But it never 
occurred to me to go to your reverence and claim credit for 
it or boast about it because I had done one good deed in 
this world. No; when Jacob Engstrand does ‘a thing like 
that, he holds his tongue about it. Unfortunately it doesn’t 
often happen, I know that only too well. And whenever I 
do come to see your reverence, I never seem to have any- 


The only " 
thing I cannot justify was your bringing yourself to accept 


_ Engstrand. Ah, yes!—wait a bit; I remember now. — 
Joanna did have a trifle of money, you are quite right. But — 
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are but sou and wickedness to talk about. Because, = 


as I said just now—and I say it again—conscience can be 
very hard on us sometimes. 
Manders. Give me your hand, Jacob Engstrand. 
Engstrand. Oh, sir, I don’t like-—— 


Manders. Nononsense. (Grasps his hand.) That’s it! . 


Engstrand. And may I make bold humbly to beg your 
reverence’s pardon: 

Manders. You? On the contrary it is for me to beg 
your pardon—— 

Engstrand. Ob no, sir. . 

Manders. Yes, certainly it is, and I do it with my whole 
heart. Forgive me for having so much misjudged you. 
And I assure you that if I can do anything for you to prove 
my sincere regret and my goodwill towards you 

Engstrand. Do you mean it, sir? 

Manders. It would give me the greatest pleasure. 

Engstrand. Asa matter of fact, sir, you could do it now. 
I am thinking of using the honest money I have put away 
out of my wages up here, in establishing a sort of Sailors’ 
Home in the town. 

Mrs. Alving. You? 

Engstrand. Yes, to be a sort of Refuge, as it were. 
There are such mannitol temptations lying in wait for sailor 
men when they are roaming about on shore. But my idea 
is that in this house of mine they should have a sort of pa- 
rental care looking after them. 

Manders. What do you say to that, Mrs. Alving! 

Engstrand. I haven’t much to begin such a work with, I 
know; but Heaven might prosper it, and if I found any 
helping hand stretched out to me, then 

Manders. Quite so; we will talk over the matter further. 
Your project attracts me enormously. But in the mean- 
time go back to the Orphanage and put everything tidy and 
light the lights, so that the occasion may seem a little solemn. 


ar ng ’ 
Pace of sind: tea Sys ee 
ft Engstrand. ‘I believe 1. am, sir, eae ‘Good-bye , u 
Mrs, Alving, and thank you for all your | kindness; and 
good care of Regina for me. (Wipes a tear ‘from h his ey 
~ Poor Joanna’s child—it is an extraordinary thing, but _ sh 
seems to have grown into my life and to hold me by the ; 
BS heartstrings. That’s how I feel about it, truly. 
Fa% ; [ Bows and goes 
Manders. ‘Now then, what ap you think of him, M Ss 
eS That was quite another explanation on he ga 
r ? Lee: % . 


; _ Mrs. Alving. It was, indeed. 
= - Manders. There, you see how eceesditaly: catéful, we et ; 
ought to be in condemning our fellow-men. But at the 
game time it gives one genuine pleasure to find that | one was — 
mistaken. Don’t you think so? 
= Mrs. Alving. What I think.is that you are, and always 
will remain, a big baby, Mr. Manders. 

Manders. I? 
Mrs. Alving (laying her hands on his shoulders). Aud 
_ I think that I should like very much to give you a good hug. 
Manders (drawing back hastily). No, no, good gracious! 

What an idea! — 
Mrs. Alving (with a smile )2 Oh, you needn’t be alraiq 
of me. = 
Manders (standing by the table). You choose such an 
extravagant way of ‘expressing yourself sometimes. Now — 
‘I must get these papers together and put them in my bag. 
'. (Does so.) That’s it. And now good-bye, for the present. — 
‘Keep your eyes open when Oswald comes back. I will come a: 
back and see you again presently. ers) 
[He takes his hat and goes out by the hall door. ¥ 
Mrs Atvine sighs, glances out of the vie it 


‘ 


ae Wy 


3 
; 
= 


ay - turns 0 ashe dining-room. She stops 
the doorway with a stifled cry. 
Mrs. Alving. Oswald, are you still sitting at table! 


_Os wvald (from the dining-room ). ‘I am only finishing mrs € 


re 5, rs. Pies. ‘I thought you had gone out for a little turn. 
Ay sey - Oswald (from within the room). In weather like this? © 
(A glass is heard clinking. Mrs. Atvinc leaves the door 
FS bper and sits down with her knitting on the couch by the 
window.) Wasn’t that Mr. Manders that went out just 
ceil 
_ Mrs. Alving. Yes, he has gone over to the Ouphanize 
Oswald. Oh. 


[The clink of a bottle on a glass is heard again. ee 


Mrs. Alving (with an uneasy expression). Oswald, dear, 
you should be careful with that liqueur. It is strong. 
a "Oswald. It’s a good protective against the damp. 
Mrs. Alving. Wouldn’t you rather come in here? 
Oswald. You know you don’t like smoking i in there. 
Mrs. Alving. You may smoke a cigar in here, certainly. 
Oswald. All right; I will come in, then. Just one drop 
E more. There! (Comes in, smoking a cigar, and shuts the 
door after him. A short silence. ) Where has the parson 
- gone? 
| Mrs. Alving. I told you he had gone over to the Or- 
4 phanage. 
Oswald. Oh, so you did. 


Mrs. Alving. You shouldn’t sit so long at table, Oawiie 
Oswald (holding his cigar behind his back). But it’s so 
E nice and cosy, mother dear. (Caresses her with one hand.) 
_ Think what it means to me—to have come home; to sit at 
my mother’s own table, in my mother’s own room, and to 
3 enjoy the charming meals she gives me. 
q Mrs. Alving. My dear, dear boy! 


ee 


A cup : Fa Ret ; 

Beta BATS: Alving. No REET: Sa 
Oswald. Not in this ghastly weather, when. 
a blink of sunshine all day long. (Walks up and dow 
oor.) ' Not to be able to work, it’s——! 
és % Mrs. Alving. I don’t believe you were wise to come ; 
Oswald. Yes, mother; I hackte ine 
Mrs. Alving. Because I would ten tinies ‘rather ‘gi 
- the happiness of having you with me, sooner than tha 

~ should—— 
PS - Oswald (standing still by the table). Tell me, sof 
a “Gs it really such a great happiness for see to have m t 

es home? As 
Se ATS. Alving. Can you ask? ibis 
= Oswald (crumpling up a She Pe I should h 
ee ‘thought it would have been pretty much the same to } 
whether I were here or away. 
Mrs. Alving. Have you the ble ch to ay ‘that to y 


ae ~ mother, Oswald? 
aa Oswald. But you have been quite happy living vwithe 


me so far. fa. 
ied Mrs, Alving. Ves, I have lived without you—that is trues 
oe, ttt {A silence. The dusk falls by degrees. OSWALD | 
a i walks restlessly up and down. i e has laid aside 
Basse! his cigar. . 
Oswald ( stopping beside Mrs. ALYING mM Mother, may . 
__T sit on the couch beside your yi 
ve Mrs. Alving. Of course, my dear boy. . 
af Oswald (sitting down). Now I must tell you something oe 


mother. 
Mrs. Alving (anxiously). "What? 
' Oswald (staring in front of him ).s'Diean’t Bea it anys 


longer. 


\ 


Mrs. mee Bear what? What do you mean?, . 

Oswald (as before ). I couldn’t bring myself to write to 
- you about it; and since I have been at home—— 

Mrs. Alving ( paces him by the arm). Oswald, what 
is it? 


Oswald. Both yesterday and to-day I have tried to 


push my thoughts away from me—to free myself from them. 
But I can’t. 


Mrs. Alving (getting up ise You must speak plainly, 


Oswald! 


Oswald (drawing her down to her seat again). Sit still, 
and I will try and tell you. I have made a great deal of the 
fatigue I felt after my journey-—— 

Mrs. Alving. Well, what of that? ; 

Oswald. But that isn’t what is the matter. It is no 
ordinary fatigue—— 

_ Mrs. Alving (trying to get up). You are not ill, Oswald! 

Oswald (pulling her down again). Sit still, mother. Do 
take it quietly. I am not exactly ill—not ill in the usual 
sense. (Takes his head in his hands.) Mother, it’s my 
mind that has broken down—gone to pieces—I shall never 
be able to work any more! 

[Buries his face in his hands and throws himself 
at her knees in an outburst of sobs. : 

Mrs. Alving (pale and trembling). Oswald! Look at 
me! No, no, it isn’t true! 

Oswald (looking up with a distracted expression). Never 
to be able to work any more! Never—never! A living 
death! Mother, can you imagine anything so horrible! 

Mrs. Alving. My poor unhappy boy? How has this tei- 
rible thing happened? 

Oswald (sitting up again). That is just what I cadet 


~ possibly understand. I have never lived recklessly, in any 


sense. You must believe that of me, mother! I have never 
done that. 


{ 


- dear preciou 
_ . me, that is so. chia MET CASA Oe 
Oswald ( dully). I thought so too, at first; but 
"Mrs. Alving. Tell me all about it. 
Oswald. Yes, I will. aps: eae 
fee Mrs. Alving. When did you first feel anything? =e 
Oswald. It was just after I had been home last time 
“had got back to Paris. I began to feel the most violent — 
pains in my head—mostly at the back, I think. It was as — 
if a tight band of iron was pressing on me from my neck wu) m 
wards. Me Pee ts 
Mrs. Alving. And then? ; Na ani 
wan SS Oswald: At first I thought it was nothing but the hea: 
aches I always used to be so much troubled with while I 
was growing. ie 
Mrs, Alving. Yes, yes a 
Oswald. But it wasn’t; I soon saw that. I couldn’ 
work any longer. I would try and start some big new 
picture; but it seemed as if all my faculties had forsake 
me, as if all my strength were paralysed. T couldn’t man: 
age to collect my thoughts; my head seemed to swim— 
everything went round and round.. It was a horrible feel- 
ing! At last I sent for a doctor—and from him I learnt the 
truth. a 
Mrs. Alving. In what way, do you mean? abet te 
Oswald. He was one of the best doctors there. He made ~ 
me describe what I felt, and then he began to ask me a — 
whole heap of ‘questions which seemed to me to have noth- 
ing to do with the matter. I couldn’t see what he was — 
driving at << 
aH : 
i 


Mrs. Alving. Well? 
Oswald. At last he said: “You have had the canker of © 


Mrs. ‘dune ( psig alin Bis ets nby a aay ve 
C swald. “I couldn’t understand, either—and I asked him 


. a clearer explanation. And thet the old rank said— 
; ne lenching his fist.) Obh!—— = 
Mrs. Alving. What did he say? sie 
‘ei Oswald. He said: “The sins of the fathers are ae on 
the children.” a 

Mrs. Alving (getting up slowly). The sins of the se Ss ; 
‘ _ 
a Oswald. I nearly struck him in the face—— 
: _ Mrs. Alving (walking across the room). The sins of the 


Oswald (smiling sadly). Yes, just imagine! Naturally 
a assured him that what he thought was impossible. But 
do you think he paid any heed to me? No, he persisted aN 
_in his opinion; and it was only when I got out your letters 
a and translated to him all the passages that referred to my Ss 
father. ee 
Mrs. ewe, Well, and then? sepa: 


_ Oswald. Well, then of course he had to ae that he ; 
5 was on the wrong tack; and then I learnt the truth—the _ 
_ incomprehensible truth! I ought to have had nothing te 
A do with the joyous happy life I had lived with my comrades. 

_ It had been too much for my strength. So it was my owr 
fault! 

Mrs. Alving. No, no, Oswald! Don’t believe that! 

_ Oswald. There was no other explanation of it possible, 
he said. That is the most horrible part of it. My whole 
- life incurably ruined—just because of my own imprudence. . 
_ All that I wanted to do in the world—not to dare to think 
of it any more—not to be aé/e to think of it! Oh! if only 
_ I could live my life over eer only I could undo what & 
have done! 


. 
es 


ee | 


ves 


Ny: 


. disgracefully, stupidly, thoughtlessly thrown away 
on happiness, one’s health, everyt 
ture, one ’s life—— 


- ALVING ys cs 
( - down silently pane. with hers 
. ene: if looks up after a while, 1 raising himself on 
2 d been something I had inheri 
help. But, ‘instead of that, to 


hing in the world—one’ ; 


‘Mrs. Alving. No, no, my darling boy: that is impossi et 


Ogi Bending over him.) Things are nat so Seapets # as ou a 


_ think. ; 
‘Oswald. Ah, you don’t know- (Springs ups re . 


to think, mother, that I should bring all this sorrow up 
ete Many a time I have almost wished and hoped tha 
_ you really did not care so very much for me. % 
Mrs. Alving. I, Oswald? My only son! All that 
have in the world! The only thing Icare about! 
Oswald (taking hold of her hands and kissing the 
‘Yes, yes, I know that is so. When I am at home I kn 
that is true. And that is one of the hardest parts of it 
me. But now you know all about it; and now we wc 
talk any more about it to- day. I can’t stand thinking about 
it long at a time. ( Walks across the room.) Let me hav 
something to drink, mother! S, 
Mrs, Alving. To drink? What do you want? 
Oswald. Oh, anything you like. I suppose you have go 
some punch in the house. 
Mrs. Alving. Yes, but my dear Gavel 
Oswald. Don’t tell me I mustn't, mother. ee be nice! 
I must have something to drown these gnawing thoughts. 
( Goes into the conservatory.) And how—how gloomy it 
is here! (Mrs. ALVING rings the bell.) And this incessant — 
rain, It may go on week after week—a whole month. | 
Never a ray of sunshine. I don’t remember ever hav: 
seen the sun shine once when I have been at home. 


oh f Sas te 
Mrs. aieae. a are thinking of going away | 


from me! 


Oswald. Hm!—/(sighs deeply). I am not thinking 
about anything. I can’t think about anything! (Jn a low 
voice.) TI have to let that alone. 

Regina (coming from the dining-room). Did you ring, 


~ ma’am? 


Mrs. Alving. Yes, let us have the lamp in. 

Regina. In a moment, ma’am; it is all ready lit. 

[Goes out. 

Mrs. oni (going up to Oswatp). Oswald, don’t keep | 
anything back from me. 

Oswald. I don’t, mother. ( Goes to. the. table. pian s: 
seems to me I have told you a good lot. 

[Recrna brings the lamp and puts it upon the 
table. 
~Mrs. Alving. Regina, you might bring us a small bottle 
of champagne. 

Regina. Yes, ma’am. [Goes out. 

Oswald (taking hold of his mother’s face). That’s right. 
I knew my mother wouldn’t let her son go thirsty. 

Mrs. Alving. My poor dear boy, how could I refuse you 
anything now? 

Oswald (eagerly). Is that true, mother? Do you mean 
it? 
Mrs. Alving. Mean what? 

Oswald. That you couldn’t deny me anything? 
Mrs. Alving. My dear Oswald 
Oswald. Hush! 

[Recrna brings in a tray with a small bottle of 
champagne and two glasses, which she puts on 
the table. 

Regina. _ Shall I open the bottle? 
Oswald. No, thank you, I will do it. 


[REGINA goes out. 


(sitting: 
n you asked if 1 could 


-first—or two. | ; 
[He Cana ‘the cork, fills one gas and is go 
ot) fill the other. 

Mrs. Alving ( holding her hand over ie second 8 SS 


te No, thanks—not for me. > Br! 
_ Oswald. Oh, well, for me then! 
: [He empties his glass, fills it again and emptic. 


fot) then sits down at the table. a 

Mrs, Alving (expectantly). Now, tell me. — 

. . Oswald (without looking at her). Tell me this; iT thought 

~. you and Mr. Manders seemed so strange—so we 

dinner. : ns 

Mrs. Alving. ‘Did you notice that? : 

Oswald. Yes. Ahem! (Aftera short pause. )> ‘Tell me 
—What do you think of Regina? 

Mrs. Alving. What do I think of her? 

S ‘Oswald. Yes, isn’t she spléndid! 

“Mrs, Alving. Dear Oswald, you don’t know her as wel 

as Ido 

Oswald. What of that? : 

Mrs. Alving. Regina was too long at home, unfortu- 

nately. I ought to have taken her under my charge sooner. 

Oswald. Yes, but isn’t she splendid to look at, mother? 

[Fills his glass. 

Mrs. Alving. Regina has many serious faults—— ¥ 

Oswald. Yes, but what of that? — [Drinks. — 

Mrs. Alving. But I am fond of her, all the same; and < 

I have made myself responsible for her. I wouldn’t for the : 

world she should come to any harm. : 

Oswald (jumping up). Mother, Regina is my only hope A 

of salvation! - 

Mrs. Alving (getting up ‘7 What do you mean? ~ 


igi Have in your mother to o hep you 


‘i Pier. tee. Oswald! | Saas 
Oswald. I must live a different sort of life, mother; so 
I shall have to go away from you. I don’t want you watch, 
ing it. | a a 
_ Mrs. Alving. My unhappy boy! But, Oswald, as long _— 
as you are ill like this — Le 
Ts Oswald. If it was only,a matter of feeling ill, I would =~ 
* stay with you, mother. You are the best friend I have in 5a 
os world. te 
_ _ Mrs. Alving. Yes, I am that, Oswald, am I not? 12 
~ Oswald (walking restlessly about as But all this torment f2 

a —the regret, the remorse—and the deadly fear. Oh—this Se. 

horrible fear! % 


a Mrs. Alving (following him). Fear? Fear of what? ie oe 
a 2 Arias 
_ What do you mean? ers 

Oswald. Oh, don’t ask me any more about it. Idon’t 


_ know what it is. I can’t put it into words. (Mrs. ALvINc 
crosses the room and rings the bell.) What do you want? 
Mrs. Alving. I want my boy to be happy, that’s what I 
want. He mustn’t brood over anything. (To REGINA, who 

_ has come to the door.) More champagne—a large bottle. 
‘Oswald. ~ Mother! ; 

Mrs. Alving. Do you think we country people don’t m 
know how to live? \ > ; 
- Oswald. Isn’t she splendid to look at? What a figure! 

_ And the picture of health! 
Mrs. Alving (sitting down at the sable ). Sit down, Os- AS 

_ wald, and let us have a quiet talk. ; 


pe “Mrs. Slang “Yes? — - 
~~ Oswald. she used often to ask me questions about 
Paris, and I told her one thing and another about th i 
there. And I remember saying one aver icra yo like 
en to go there yourself?” - 
Mrs. Alving. Well? 
Oswald. I saw her blush, and she said: ty ds, ae yul 
like to very much.” “All right,’ ” T said, “I Tigateean it mi 
~ be managed’’—or something of that sort. J eee 
Mrs, Alving. And then? 
Oswald. I naturally had forgotten all about it; but 
_ day before yesterday I happened to ask her if she was al 
_ I was to be so long at home—— . 
Mrs. Alving. Well? RTS 
‘fees Oswald. ———and she looked so queerly at me, anid asked: a 
“But what i is to become of my trip to Paris?” Beas a 
i! Mrs. Alving. Her trip! / 
ee Oswald. And then I got it out of her that she had taken 
the thing seriously, and had been thinking about me al ne 
time, and had set herself to learn French oe. 
' Mrs. Alving. So that was why: 
- Oswald. Mother—when I saw this fine, splendid, hand. 
some girl standing there in front of me—I had never paic 
: any attention to her before then—but now, when she stood 
there as if with open arms ready for me to take her to 4 


myself | pe i 
Mrs. Alving. Oswald! ; “f 
Oswald. ——then I realised that my salvation lay i in her, 


for I saw the j joy of life in her. 


es ; ‘GHOSTS: ‘ee 
‘ a Aes! sibodoe' (starting back). The joy of life——? Is 
_ there salvation in that? | 
__ Regina (coming in from the dining-room with a bottle of 
" champagne ). Excuse me for being so long; but I had to 

g0 to the cellar. 


[Puts the bottle down on the table. 

Oswald. Bring another glass, too. 

Regina (looking at him in astonishment). The mistress’s 
glass is there, sir. 

Oswald. Yes, but fetch one for yourself, Regina. (RE- 
GINA Starts, and gives a quick shy glance at Mrs. ALVING.) 
Well? 

Regina (in a low and hesitating voice). Do you wish 
me to, ma’am? 

Mrs. Alving. Fetch the glass, Regina. 

[REGINA goes into the dining-room. 

Oswald ( iioking after her). Have you noticed how well 
she walks?—so firmly and confidently! 

Mrs. Alving.- It cannot be, Oswald. ; 

Oswald. It is settled. You must see that. It is no use 

_ forbidding it. (REGINA comes in with a glass, which she 
holds in her hand.) Sit down, Regina. 
[Rectna looks questioningly at Mrs. ALVING. 

Mrs. Alving. Sit down. (REGINA sits down on a chair 
near the dining-room door, still holding the glass in her 
hand.) Oswald, what was it you were saying about the joy 
of life? 

Oswald. Ah, mother—the joy ae life! You ann know 
very much about that at home here. I shall never realise it 
here. 

Mrs. Alving. Not even when you are with me? 

Oswald. Never at home. But you can’t understand that. 

Mrs. Alving. Yes, indeed I almost think I do under- 
stand you—now. 

Oswald. ‘That—and the joy of work. They are really 


bot xd 
wey Oswald. ‘Well, all I mean is s that here Peele are bro 
= Ue, to believe that work is a curse and a punishment 

‘sin, and that life is a state of wretchedness ‘es hat 
sooner we can get out of it the better. —S 
Mrs. Alving. A vale of tears, yes. And. we , quite 

. scientiously make it so. wg 
é Oswald. But the people over there will have none of 

_ There is no one there who really believes doctrines of that 
§ kind any longer. Over there the mere fact of being’ alive i: 
pet to be a matter for exultant happiness. Mothe Re 
have you noticed that everything I have painted has turn 
upon the joy of life?—always upon the joy of life, unfail 

ingly. ‘There is light there, and sunshine, and a holiday 

feeling—and people’s faces beaming with happiness. Tha 

is why I am afraid to stay at home here with you. | 2 
Z Mrs. Alving. Afraid? What are you afraid of here 
~ __-with me? io 
Oswald. I am afraid that all these ican that - are so: aa 

f strong in me would degenerate into something ugly here. a 

Mrs. Alving (looking steadily at him). Do es think 
that is what would happen? 
Oswald. I am certain it would. Even if one lived the 
- game life at home here, as over there—it would never really 

_ be the same life. 

Mrs. Alving (who has listened anxiously to him, gets up 4 
with a thought ful expression and says: ) Now I see clearly " 
“how it all happened. oo 
Oswald. What do you see? Ss 

Mrs. Alving. 1 see it now for the first time. And nowI 
ran speak. 7 

Oswald (getting up). Mother, I don’t understand you, — 

Regina (who has got up also). Perhaps I had better go. 
‘ 5 A ¥ moat , 4 


pS 


yw the whole truth. Oswald! - Regi 
‘ush!—here is ‘is the | parson—— : 
ss [Manpers comes in by the hall idea wat 
fanders. Well, my friends, we have been spending ‘an. 
; ng t time over there. f eae 
— Oswe So have we. © =e 
_ Manders. Engstrand must a help with his Sailors’ ; 
Home. Regina must go home with him and give him her — 
~~ assistance. a 
Bes Regina. No, thank you, Mr. Meade: : Le 
es _ Manders (perceiving her for the first time). What——? — 
ou in here?—and with a wineglass in your hand! vise 
~ Regina ( at ig down the glass hastily ). I beg your 
ee 
Oswald. hea is going away with me, Mr. seca" 
_ Manders. Going away! With you! (Gite 


~ Oswald. Yes, as my wife—if she insists on that. Ae 
Manders. But, good heavens——! os 
Regina. It is not my fault, Mr. Manders. ef 
‘ - Oswald. Or else she stays here if I stay. “Chg 
j _ Regina (involuntarily). Here! i 
Manders. I am amazed at you, Mrs. Alving. sEsiasr 

Mrs. Alving. Neither of those shins will happen, for ; ay 


_ now I can speak openly. 
Manders. But you won’t do that! No, no, no! we 
Mrs. Alving. Yes, I can and I will. And without de- | 
Pe coving any one’s ideals. ae i 
Oswald. Mother, what is it that is hese concealed from 
~ me? A 
Regina (listening). Mrs. Alving! Listen! They are : 
shouting dutside. p 
DB [Goes into the conservatory and looks out. 
Oswald (going to the window on the left). What can be 
the matter? Where does that glare come from? 
Regina (calls out). The Orphanage is on fire! 


; 
a 
ee 


* 


Mrs. 5 Alving. “My shawl, ‘Regina! 
ae 3d 

Manders. ‘How terrible! Mrs. Alvi 
eG on this house of sin! 


Mrs. Alving. Quite sO. Come, rae . 


= 


~ “Manders ( clasping his hands )e And no NES, 
at then 


ACT IiI 


The same scene. All the doors are standing open. The 
lamp is still burning on the table. It is dark outside, 
except for a faint glimmer of light seen through the 
windows at the back. Mrs. ALvine, with a shawl over 


her head, is standing in the conservatory, looking out. . 


REGINA, also wrapped in a shawl, is standing a little be- 
hind her. 


Mrs. Alving. Everything burnt—down to the ground. 

Regina. It is burning still in the basement. 

Mrs. Alving. I can’t think why Oswald doesn’t come 
back. There is no chance of saving anything. 

Regina. Shall I go and take his hat to him? 

Mrs. Alving. Hasn’t he even got his hat? 

Regina (pointing to the hall). No, there it is, hanging 
up. 

‘Mrs. Alving. Never mind. He is sure to come back 
soon. I will go and see what he is doing. 

[Goes out by the garden door. MANDERS comes 
in from the hall. 

Manders. Isn’t Mrs. Alving here? 

Regina. She has just this moment gone down into the 
garden. 

Manders. I have never spent such a terrible night in my 
life. 

Regina. Isn’t it a shocking misfortune, sir! 

Manders. Oh, don’t speak about it. I scarcely dare to 
think about it. 

Regina. But how can it have hcrenens 
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: es _ Engstrand. Yes, God help us all 


take a candle and snuff it with your fingers and throw away 


~ who would have thought it could be such a dangerous. thing 


sured it either, had you, sir? 


; ae Engstrand (coming in from the hall). Mr. ‘Miles 


< it all, don’t you see? (Aside, to Recina.) Now we 
. got the old fool, my girl. (Aloud.) And to think it is 


no clear recollection of having had a light in my hand. 


habit to snuff a candle with my fingers. 


What ae he done? tt” : 
He has nearly driven me crazy. 


Manders (turning round with a start t). Have you 
followed me here! ; : 
! Great heavens! — } 
What a dreadful thing, your reverence! ». 

Manders (walking up and down Ny Oh dear, oh dear! : 

_ Regina. What do you mean? ; 

Engstrand. Our little prayer-meeting 1 was the cause 


fault that Mr. Manders should be the a of such a thin 
Manders. I assure you, Engstrand- Sees 

_ Engstrand. But there was no one an carrying a ligh 

there except you, sir. 
Manders (standing still). Yes, so you say. But I have 


Engstrand. But I saw quite distinctly your reverence 


the burning bit of wick among the shavings. 
‘Manders. Did you see that? 
Engstrand. Yes, distinctly. 
Manders. I can’t understand it at all. It is never my 


Engstrand. Yes, it wasn’t like you to do that, sir. aie . 
to do? a 
Manders (walking restlessly backwards and forwards). a 
Oh, don’t ask me! 

Engstrand (following him about). And you hadn’t in- — 


Manders. No, no, no; you heard me say So. 


r may well say so, ed Laie 
ae Engstrand. And that it should happen to a . charitable 
_ institution that would have been of service both to the town 
and the country, so to speak! The newspapers won’t be ‘ 
_ very kind to your reverence, I expect. it 
Manders. No, that is just what I am thinking of. It is o 
almost the worst part of the whole thing. The spiteful at- s 
tacks and accusations—it is horrible to-think of! RAGA 

_ Mrs. Alving (coming in from the garden). I can’t get “th 
i ‘him away from the fire. : ene 
_ Manders. Oh, there you are, Mrs. Alving. bier. 
Mrs. Alving. "You will escape having to make your in- 
augural address now, at all events, Mr. Manders. 

Manders. Oh, I would so gladly have a 
- Mrs. Alving (in a dull voice). It is just as well it has. ( 
_ happened. This Orphanage would never have come to any = 


2 ‘good. ait 
= Manders. Don’t you think so? rake 
Mrs. Alving. Do you? é 


: _ Manders. But it is none the less an extraordinary piece 
: of ill luck. fees: 
. Mrs. Alving. We will discuss it simply as a business mat- 
3 _ ter—Are you waiting for Mr. Manders, Engstrand? 

Engstrand (at the hall door). Yes, 1am. 
Mrs. Alving. Sit down then, while you are waiting. 
Engstrand. Thank you, I-would rather stand. 
_- -Mrs. Alving (to MANDERS ). I suppose you are going by 
the boat? 

Manders. ‘Yes. It goes in about an hour. 
Mrs. Alving. Please take all the documents back with 
you. I don’t want to hear another word about the matter. 
I have something else to think about now—— Bot 
‘Manders. Mrs. Alving | , eee 
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Mrs. Alving: Later on I will send you a power of aioe 
ney to deal with it exactly as you please. al 
Manders. I shall be most ‘happy to undertake that. Ty 
am afraid the original intention of the bequest will have to 

be entirely altered now. 

Mrs. Alving. Of course. 

Manders. Provisionally, I Sfould suggest this way of _ 
disposing of it. Make over the Solvik property to the par- 
ish. The land is undoubtedly not without a certain value; 
it will always be useful for some purpose.or another. _And- 
as for the interest on the remaining capital that is on deposit 


in the bank, possibly I might make suitable use of that in 
support of some undertaking that promises to be of use to 
the town. oe 

Mrs, Alving. Do exactly as you please. The whole thing 
is a matter of indifference to me now. | 

Engstrand. You will think of my Sailors’ Home, Mr.- ~ 
Manders? 7 


Manders. Yes, certainly, that is a suggestion. But we 
must consider the matter carefully. 

Engstrand (aside). Consider!—devil take it! Oh Lord. 

, Manders (sighing). And unfortunately I can’t tell how 

much longer I may have anything to do with the matter— 
whether public opinion may not force me to retire from it 
altogether. That depends entirely upon the result of the 
enquiry into the cause of the fire. 

Mrs. Alving. What do you say? 

Manders. And one cannot in any way reckon upon the 
result beforehand. 

Engstrand (going nearer to him). Yes, indeed one can; 
because here stand I, Jacob Engstrand. 

Manders. Quite so, but 

Engstrand (lowering his voice). And Jacob Engstrand 
isn’t the man to desert a worthy benefactor in the hour 
of need, as the saying is. 

Manders. Yes, but, my dear fellow—how——? 


j 


MEntuvanh You might say Jacob Engstrand i is an angel 
of salvation, so to speak, your reverence. 

_ Manders. No, no, I couldn’t possibly accept that. 

Engstrand. That’s how it will be, all the same. I know 
some one who has taken the blame for some one else on his 
shoulders before now, I do. 

- Manders. Jacob! (Grasps his hand.) You are one in 
a thousand! You shall have assistance in the matter of 
your Sailors’ Home, you may rely upon that. 
[ENGSTRAND fries to thank him, but is prevented 
by emotion. : 

Manders (hanging his wallet over his shoulder). Now 
we must be off. We will travel together. 

Engstrand (by the dining-room door, says aside to RE- 
GINA). Come with me, you hussy! You shall be as cosy 
as the yolk in an egg! 

Regina (tossing her head). Merci! 

[She goes out into the hall and brings back Man- 
DER’S luggage. 

Manders. Good-bye, Mrs. Alving! And may the spirit 
of order and of what is lawful speedily enter into this house. 

Mrs. Alving. Good-bye, Mr. Manders. 

[She goes into the conservatory, as she sees OSWALD 
coming in by the garden door. 

Engstrand (as he and Rectna are helping MANDERS on 
with his coat). Good-bye, my child. And if anything 
should happen to you, you know where Jacob Engstrand is 
to be found. (Lowering his voice.) Little Harbour Street, 
ahem ! (To Mrs. Atvinc and Oswatp.) And my 
house for poor seafaring men shall be called the “Alving 
Home,” it shall. And, if I can carry out my own ideas 
about it, I shall make bold to hope that it may be worthy of 
bearing the late Mr. Alving’s name. 

Manders (at the door). Ahem—ahem! Come along, 
my dear Engstrand. Good-bye—good-bye! 

[He and ENcSTRAND go out by the hall door. 
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ROwwald: It will be Curnt a Whee like ‘this.o one. e) : 
Mrs. Alving. What makes you think that? 
Oswald. Everything will be burnt up; nothing walks ei 
ri ‘left that is in memory of my father. Here am I being burnt < 
up, too, [Recina looks at him in alarm. 
Be Mrs. Alving. Oswald! You should not have stayed : 

~ long over there, my poor boy. i 
Oswald (sitting down at the table). os almost bélikve vo a 


are right. 4 
Mrs. Alving. Let me dry your face, Oswald; you are all 
wet. [Wipes his face with her handkerchief. 


Oswald ( looking straight before him, with no eeiicor s 
in his eyes). Thank you, mother. - ee 
_ Mrs. Alving. And aren’t you tired, Oswald? _ Don’t you 
_ want to go to sleep? 
Oswald (uneasily). No,’ no—not to sleep! fi never 
sleep; I only pretend to. (Gloomily,) That will. come 
soon enough. % 
Mrs. Alving (looking at him anxiously). Anyhow you 
are really ill, my darling boy. 
Regina ( intently ). Is Mr. Alving ill? 
Oswald (impatiently). And do shut all the doors! This 
deadly fear. 2 ae 
_ Mrs. Alving. Shut the Soa Regina. (REGINA shuts — 
the doors and remains standing by the hall door. Mrs. — 
Atvinc takes off her shawl; Recuna does the same. Mrs. : 
ALvINc draws up a chair near to OSWALD’s and sits down 
beside him.) That’ s it! Now I will sit beside you. . 
Oswald. Yes, do. And Regina must stay in here too. — 
Regina must always be near me. You must give me a 
helping hand, you know, Regina. Won't you do that? 
Regina. I don’t understand 
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7. Loeere You? — (Smiles: ) No, mother, nae will never. i: 
sS give me the kind of helping hand I mean. ( Laughs grimly. y 
You? Ha, ha! (Looks gravely at her.) After all , you Zs 
have the best right. (Impetuously.) Why don’t you call — 
me by my nrishan name, Regina? Why cont you say. a 
Oswald? 
a Regina (in a low voice). I did not hs Mrs. Alving ” ve 
-_-would like it. 
Mrs. Alving It will not be long before you have the: 
: right to do it. Sit down here now beside us, too. (REGINA | ae 
sits down quietly and hesitatingly at the ather side of the. 
_ table.) And now, my poor tortured boy, I am going to take 


pt the burden off your mind. we 
Se Oswald. You, mother? Ni 
t Mrs. Alving. all that you call remorse and regret cad Nps 
‘ ‘self-reproach. a aes 
-, Oswald. And you think you can do that? Sis 


Mrs. Alving. Yes, now I can, Oswald. A little while 
ago you were talking about the ‘on of life, and what you said 
seemed to shed a new light upon everything in my whole life. . 
Oswald (shaking his head). I don’t in the least under- 
stand what you mean. oe 
Mrs. Alving. You should have known your father in his fae 
young days in the army. He was full of the joy of life, I 
‘ean tell you. Sage 
Oswald. Yes, I know. 
‘4 Mrs. Alving. It gave me a holiday feeling only to look 
at him, full of irrepressible energy and exuberant spirits. 
Oswald: What then? 
Mrs. Alving. Well, then this boy, full of the joy of life 
—for he was just like a boy, then—had to make his home 
in a second-rate town which had none of the joy of life to 


aan companion agate of apprecalne what the j joy 
e meant; nothing but ued and tipplers—— ° ae oe 
Oswald. Mother- : oe a 
Mrs. Alving. And so fe inevitable happenedt™ 
- Oswald. What was the inevitablep 
+ Mrs. Alving. You said yourself this evening what would 
a happen i in your case if you stayed at home. : 
Oswald. Do you mean by that, that father——? a 
oe Mrs. Alving. Your poor father never found any eatlet 2 
fi for the overmastering joy of life that was in him. | And 
‘I brought no holiday spirit into his home, either. 
Oswald. You didn’t, either? es 
Mrs. Alving. I had been taught about duty, and the sort 
of thing that I believed in so long here. Everything seemed ; 
_ to turn upon duty—my duty, or his duty—and I am afraid — 
_ I made your poor father’s home unbearable to him, Oswald. 
Oswald. Why did you never say anything ; aoe it to me | 
in your letters? 
cs ee - Mrs. Alving. I never gaked at it as a thing I could speak — 
of to you, who were his son. — 
Oswald. What way did you look at it, then? ; 
_ Mrs. Alving. 1 only saw the one fact, that your father 
was a lost man before ever you were born. tear. 
- Oswald (in a choking voice). . Ah be Yaa 
Sa [He gets up and goes to the <page 
Mrs. Alving. And then I had the one thought in my 
_ mind, day and night, that Regina in fact had as eo a right 
in this house—as my own boy had. | 
Oswald (turns round suddenly ). Regina——? 
Regina (gets up and asks in choking tones). I——? 
Mrs. Alving. Yes, now you both know it. 
- Oswald. Regina! 


ee Som Pes! debe he was one of that port as all ‘the y 


sa ne. I have even thought so myself, sometimes, but— 


ca 


‘Then, i ‘if you please, Mrs. Alving, may I have | permission 


Mrs. Alving. Do you really sak to, Regina? 

Regina. Yes, indeed, I certainly wish to. - 
Mrs. Alving. Of course you shall do as you like, but 
— Oswald ( going ra Recina). Leave now? This i is hi 


Mrs. Alving. Regina, I have not been open with you- 
‘ Regina. No, I can’t say you have! If I had known. 
‘$ ‘Dawald was ill 


“a Oswald. Not even for the sake of one who has so near 
a claim on you? 


some use of her youth, otherwise she may easily find herself 


_ Regina. No, indeed I can’t. A poor girl must make of 


out in the cold before she knows where she is. And I have 


- got the joy of life in me, too, Mrs. Alving! 

+ Mrs. Alving. Yes, unfortunately; but don’t throw your- 
self away, Regina. Bais 
Regina. Oh, what’s going to happen will happen. If & 


- Oswald takes after his father, it is just as likely I take after er 


_ my mother, I expect. May I ask, Mrs. Alving, whether 
__. Mr. Manders knows this about me? 

: Mrs. Alving. Mr. Manders knows everything. 

3 Regina ( putting on her shawl). Ob, well then, the best 
_ thing I can do is to get away by the boat as soon as I can. 
_ Mr. Manders is such a nice gentleman to deal with; and 


; Oswald com: but that i is art the ay I thought it would hen hae 
~ come allowable. ae 


F , 


And now that there can never be any- eo 
thing serious parties. us——. No, I really can’t stay here 
___ in the country and wear myself out looking after invalids. 


some of that : 

"Mrs. Alving. Nous are quite welcome to it, Regina. 
Regina (looking at her fixedly). You might as we 
brought me up like a gentleman’ s deaughter; it would 
en more suitable. (Tosses her head.) Oh, well—nev: 
mind! (With a bitter glance at the unopened bottle. ) I 
_ daresay some day I shall be drinking paces wi 


- aor after all. ae : a eee 


= me. 
Regina. No, thank au: Mrs. Alvin Mr. Mander 
- takes an interest in me, I know. And if things should go 
- very badly with me, I know one house at aOY rate where £ 
shall feel at home. he: tae 
Mrs. Alving. Where is that? Sa 
Regina. In the “Alving Home.” ; 
Mrs, Alving. Regina—I can see quite well yt are 80 on 
ing to your ruin! *— M 
Regina. Pooh!—good-bye. 
a [She bows to them and goes out through the hall, Re 
Oswald (standing by the window and looking out). Has 
she gone? 
Mrs. Alving. Yes. 
Oswald ( muttering to himself). I think it’s all rout 
Mrs. Alving (going up to him from behind and putting 
her hands on his shoulders). Oswald, my dear boy—has 7 oo 
been a great shock to you? ¥ 
Oswald (turning his face towards her). All this about a 
father, do you mean? +0 
Mrs. Alving. Yes, about your unhappy father. Iamso _ 
afraid it may have been too much for you. aa 
~~ Oswald. What makes you think that?» Naturally it es 
_ taken me entirely by surprise; but, after all, I don’t know ~ 
that it matters much to me. M 


wing se pasha 


r father’ ’s 5s life ‘was such a terrible faitinel: 


a : d | is 

rs. thie. “No: more than that! For your own father!” ; 
Oswald (impatiently). Father—father! I never knew 
3 > anything of my father. I don’t remember anything else 
Bg about him except that he once made me: sick, 


ce 
ee 
a 


1-child should ‘feel some affection for his father, whatever : 
happens? ane 

_ Oswald. When the child has nothing to thank his-fathes oo 
g for? When he has never known him? Do you really cling 

to that antiquated superstition—you, who are so broad- _ 

’ minded in other things? Z 
ww Mrs. Alving. You call it nothing but a superstition! ree 7 
s Oswald. Yes, and you can see that for yourself quite 
well, mother. It is one of those beliefs that are pur into 
S circulation in the world, and 
j _ Mrs. Alving. Ghosts of beliefs! 
y Oswald (walking across the room). Yes, you might call | 
them ghosts. 
be Mrs. Alving (with an outburst of feeling). Oswald— 
_ then you don’t love me either. . 
: Oswald. You I know, at any rate—— 2 aes 
r. - Mrs. Alving. You know me, yes; but is that all? ge 
r Oswald. And I know how fond you are of me, and I» see 
. : 


ought to be grateful to you for that. Besides, you can be 
so tremendously useful to me, now that I am ill. 
__-Mrs. Alving. . Yes, can’t I, Oswald! I could almost bless 
_ your illness, as it has driven you home to me. For I see 
quite well that you are not my very own yet; you must be 
_ won. 
Oswald (impatiently). Yes, yes, yes; all that is just a 
; peg of talking. You must remember I afh a sick man, 


(Goes we so Wilot: * Now juve I taken away all ae 
morse and self-reproach? Shy 
u Oswald. Yes, you have done that. But Sales will: 
away the fear? hash eraae eS 
fe Mrs. Alving. ‘The fear? vis i aera kapet: 


‘for one kind word. 
Mrs, Alving. I don’t indértand’s you. What fear do ‘you 

_ mean—and what has Regina to do with it? A 
be. }Oswald., Is it vety late, mother? “SUES ey aes 


the conservatory windows.) The dawn is breaking already 
pots on the heights. And the sky is clear, Oswald. In a tae : 
. while you will see the sun. : 
8 ast Oswald. I am glad of that. After all, there may be. 
many things yet for me to be glad of and to live for: 

_ Mrs. Alving. I should hope so! 
Oswald. _ Even if I am not able to work. 
Mrs. Alving. You will soon find you are able to work 
-again now, my dear boy. You have no longer all those 
epaintal depressing thoughts to brood over. | Li 
Oswald. No, it is a good thing that you have been able 
to rid me of those fancies. If only, now, I could overcome 
this one thing .(Sits down on the couch.) Let us have vay 
a little chat, mother. em 
Mrs. Alving. Yes, let us. ts q 

[Pushes an armchair near to the couch ea sits 
down beside him. 

- Oswald. The sun is rising—and you know all about it; 
so I don’t feel the fear any longer. 


} ; 
i 
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Mrs. Moieg: I know all about what? 

Oswald (without listening to ‘her). Mother, isn’t it the 
case that you said this evening there was nothing in the 
world you would not do for me if I asked you? 

Mrs. Alving. Yes, certainly I said so. 

Oswald. And will you be as good as your word, mother? 
_ Mrs. Alving. You may rely upon that, my own dear boy. 
I have nothing else to live for, but you. 

Oswald. Yes, yes; well, listen to me, mother. You are 
very strong-minded, I know. I want you to sit quite quiet 
when you hear what I am going to tell you. 

Mrs. Alving. But what is this dreadful thing. ? 

Oswald. You mustn’t scream. Do you hear? Will you 
promise me that? We are going to sit and talk it over quite 
quietly. Will you promise me that, mother? 

Mrs. Alving. Yes, yes, I promise—only tell me what it is. 

Oswald. Well, then, you must know that this fatigue of 
mine—and my not being able to think about my work—all 
that is not really the illness itself. 

Mrs. Alving. What is the illness itself? 

Oswald. What I am suffering from is hereditary; it— 
(touches his forehead, and speaks very quietly )—it lies here. 
Mrs. Alving (almost speechless). Oswald! No—no! 

Oswald. Don’t scream; I can’t stand it. Yes, I tell you, 
it lies here, waiting. And any time, any moment, it may 
break out. 

Mrs. Alving. How horrible——! 

Oswald. Do keep quiet. That is the state I am in 

Mrs. Alving (springing up). It isn’t true, Oswald! It 
is impossible! It can’t be that! 

Oswald. I had one attack while I was abroad. It passed 
off quickly. But when I learnt the condition I had been in, 
then this dreadful haunting fear took possession of me. 
Mrs. Alving. That was the fear, then 
Oswald. Yes, it is so indescribably horrible, you know. 


like a helpless child again—to have to 
- be——. Oh, it’s unspeakable! _ 


Oswald (jumping up). No, never; that is just what 1 - 
won't endure! I dare not think what it would mean to 
linger on like that for years—to get old and grey like that. 
And you might die before I did. (Sits down in Mrs. Al- — 
_ | vineo’s chair.) - Because it doesn’t necessarily have a fatal 
end quickly, the doctor said. He called it a kind of soften- 
ing of the brain—or something of that sort.. (Smiles mourn- 
fully.) 1 think that expression sounds so nice. “It always” 
makes me think of cherry-coloured velvet curtains—some-— 
thing that is soft to stroke. _ a , peli 
Mrs. Alving (with a scream). Oswald! ea vs 
Oswald (jumps up and walks about the room). And 
now you have taken Regina from me! If I had only had 
her. She would have given me a helping hand, I know. 
Mrs, Alving (going up to him). What do you mean, my 
darling boy? Is there any help in the world I would not _ 
be willing to give you? 2 th 
Oswald. When I had recovered from the attack I had 4 
abroad, the doctor told me that when it recurred—and it 
_ will recur—there would be no more hope. raat 
‘Mrs. Alving. And he was heartless enough to—— 
Oswald. I insisted on knowing. I told him I had ar- 
rangements to make——. (Smiles cunningly.) And so I < 
had. (Takes a small box from his inner breast-pocket.) 
Mother, do you see this? . 
Mrs. Alving. What is it? 
Oswald. Morphia powders. 


; ld. I have twelve of Lake caved oe 
Mrs. Alving (snatching at it). Give me the bos, Oswald 
vald. Not yet, mother. 7 


; [Puts it back in © peaks 
. stole. I shall never get over this! — ieee 
)swald. You must. If I had had Regina here now, ie z 
ld have told her quietly how things stand with me—and 
ed her to give me this last helping hand. She would have ‘ 
ped me, I am certain. Heart 
_ Mrs. Alving. Never! ‘sane 
Oswald. If this horrible thing had come upon me and she 
seen me lying helpless, like a baby, past help, at Sav-— 
= past hope—with no chance of recovering i ate 
Mrs. Alving. Never in the wh would Regina have hee 
~~ done it. ate 
i ~ Oswald. Regina mold have done it. Regina was so 
a "splendidly light-hearted. And she would very soon haver 
tired of looking after an invalid like me. 

Mrs. Alving. Then thank heaven Regina i is not here! 

Oswald. Well, now you have got to ole me that helping Ae 
Sa atid, mother. “ie 
3 Mrs. Alving (with aloud scream). I! 
Oswald. Who has a better right than you? 
_ ~ Mrs. Alving. I? Your mother! 
Oswald. Just for that reason. 

_ Mrs. Alving. 1, who gave you your life! 

- Oswald. I never asked you for life. And what kind of a 
4 “Hfe was it that you gave me? I don’t want it} Youshall 
i take it back! | Oa 
¢ 


Mrs. Alving. Help! Help! 
[Runs into the hall. 
>» Oswald ( i altiaae her). Don’t leave met Where are 
_\ you going? 


: [Turns the esr 4 lo 
Mrs: Abvine ce coming in again ). Oswald! | Osw. : 
- mychild! | : go aie 

i ee (following her Je Have you a mother’ Ss te 


- Oswald. Will you- 3 
Mrs. Alving. If it becontes necessary. But it ante be 5 
: Sonic necessary, No, no—it is impossible it should! 
Oswald. Let us hope so. And let us live tag erlier as long 
; _aswecan. Thank you, mother. ee 
ee: [He sits down in the armchair, which Mrs. ALVING~ 
ee; had moved beside the couch. Day is breaking; 
, the lamp is still burning on the table. — et 
Mrs. Alving (coming entices nearer). Do you feel 
calmer now? OS 
UE ald #2 N ES4 ix ae 1h) “a 
ie Mrs. Alving (bending over him). It has only been a _ 
dreadful fancy of yours, Oswald. Nothing but fancy. All — 
-. this upset has been bad for you. But now you will get 
some rest, at home with your own mother, my darling boy. 
You shall have everything you want, just as you did when > 
you were a little child—There, now. The attack is over. 
You see how easily it passed off! I knew it would—And = ~ 
look, Oswald, what a lovely day we are going to have? : 
Brilliant eohatings Now you will be able to see your home ne 
properly. . {ae 
[She goes to the table and puts out the lamp. It — 
is sunrise. The glaciers and peaks in the dis- 
tance are seen bathed in bright morning light. — 
| Oswald (who has been sitting motionless in the armchair, 


Mae his hee fo the scene outside, suddenly says: ) Mother, ' 
_ give me the sun. if 

Mrs. Alving (standing at the table, and looking at himin  - 

if amazement). What do you say? 

_ ~Oswald (repeats in a dull, toneless voice). The sun—the 

sun. 

_ ---—~<Mrs. Alvin (going up to him). Oswald, what is the 
‘matter with you? (OswaLp seems to shrink up in the 

' chair; all his muscles relax; his face loses its expression, and 
i his eyes stare stupidly. Mrs. Atvinc is trembling with 

| terror.) What is it! (Screams.) Oswald! What is the 

matter with you! (Throws herself on her knees beside him 

and shakes him.) Oswald! Oswald!’ Look at me! Don’t 

you know me! 

Oswald (in an expressionless voice, as before): The sun 
—the sun. 

Mrs. Alving (jumps up despairingly, beats her head with 
her hands, and screams). I can’t bear it! (Whispers as 
though paralysed with fear.) I can’t bear it! Never! 
(Suddenly.) Where has he got it? (Passes her hand 
quickly over his coat.) Here! (Draws back a little way 
and cries: ). No, ne, no!—Yes!—no, no! 

[She stands a few steps from him, her hands 
thrust into her hair, and stares at him in speech- ' 
less terror. 

: Oswald (sitting motionless, as before). The sun—the 
sun. 
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"The action takes place in a coast town in southern Nor- — 
way. 
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AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE 


ACT I 


ScENE.—Dr. STOCKMANN’Ss sitting-room. It is evening. 


The room is plainly but neatly appointed and furnished. | 
In the right-hand wall are two doors; the farther leads 
out to the hall, the nearer to the doctor’s study. Inthe 
left-hand wall, opposite the door leading to the hall, is 
a door leading to the other rooms occupied by the fam- 
ily. In the middle of the same wall stands the stove, 
and, further forward, a couch with a looking-glass 
hanging over it and an oval table in front of it. On the 
table, a lighted lamp, with a lampshade. ‘At the back 
of the room, an open door leads to the dining-room. 
BILLING is seen sitting at the dining table, on which a 
lamp is burning. He has a napkin tucked under his 
chin, and Mrs. STOCKMANN is standing by the table 
handing him a large plate-full of roast beef. The other 
places at the table are empty, and the table somewhat 
in disorder, a meal having evidently recently been 
finished. 


Mrs. Stockmann. You see, if you come an hour late, Mr. 


Billing, you have to put up with cold meat. 


Billing (as he eats). It is uncommonly good, thank you 


—tremarkably good. 


having his meals punctually, you know 


Mrs. Stockmann. My husband makes such a point’ of 


Billing. That doesn’t affect me a bit. Indeed, I almost 
177 


” Bing Very tiely, estes Rar eres ay 
[PETER STOCKMANN comes in. He wears-an ov 

ae coat and his official hat, and carries a stick. 
ad arr Bruce tes Good dee Karnenie 


up and see us! 
- Peter Stockmann. I happened to be passing, and so— 

x looks into the dining-room). But you have ones sf 
me “You, I See. 
_ Mrs. Stockmann (a little embarrassed , Oh, no—it 1 was 
RS quite by chance he came in. (Hurriedly.) Wows: sone ; 

- come in and have something, too? 

Peter Stockmann. I! No, thank you. Good gracious 

_ —hot meat at night! Not with my digestion. ny 

Mrs. Stockmann. Oh, but just once in a way a 

Peter Stockmann. No, no, my dear lady; I stick to my — 

sss ‘tea and bread and butter. Tt is much more wholesome in 
| the Jong run—and a little more economical, too. 

a Mrs. Stockmann (smiling). Now you mustn’t think that 
ee Thomas and I are spendthrifts. 

Peter Stockmann. Not you, my dear; I would never 
think that of you. (Points to the Doctor’s study. ) Is ae : 
not at home? 

Mrs. Stockmann. No, he went out for a little turn ies 4 
supper—he and the boys. : 
Peter Stockmann. I doubt if that is a wise e thing to dow 

(Listens.) I fancy I hear him coming now. « 

Mrs. Stockmann. No, I don’t think it is he. (A knock 
is heard at the door.) Come in! (Hovstap comes in satsa 
the hall.) Oh, it is you, Mr. Hovstad! 


\ 


ra Pee ee. Betnusice 2 


Win 4 neta 
e ‘ o i! 


DB cnakod. Yes, I hope you will forgive me, but I was de- 
faved at the printer’s. Good evening, Mr. Mayor. 
- ‘Peter Stockmann (bowing a little distantly). Good eve- 
_ ning. You have come on business, no doubt. 
_ Hovstad. Partly. It’s about an article for the paper. 
4 Peter Stockmann. So I imagined. I hear my brother 
das become a prolific contributor to the “People’s Mes- 
senger.” 
Hovstad. Yes, he is good enough to write/in the 
“People’s Messenger” when he has any home truths to tell. 
Mrs. Stockmann (to Hovstap). But won’t you ? 
[Points to the dining-room. 

Peter Stockmann. Quite so, quite’ so. I don’t blame 
him in the least, as a writer, for addressing himself to the 
quarters where he will find the readiest sympathy. And, 
besides that, I personally have no reason to bear any ill will 

~to your paper, Mr. Hovstad. 
' ~Hovstad. I quite agree with you. 

Peter Stockmann. Taking one thing with another, there 
is an excellent spirit of toleration in the town—an admirable 
municipal spirit. And it all springs from the fact of our 
having a great common interest to unite us—an interest that 
is in an equally high degree the concern of every right- 
minded citizen 

Hovstad. The Baths, yes. 

Peter Stockmann. Exactly—our fine, new, handsome 
Baths. Mark my words, Mr. Hovstad—the Baths will be- 
come the focus of our municipal life! Not a doubt of it! 

Mrs. Stockmann. That is just what Thomas says. 

Peter Stockmann. Think how extraordinarily the place 
has developed within the last year or two! Money has 
been flowing in, and there is some life and some business 
doing in the town. Houses and landed property are rising 
in value every day. 

Hovstad. And unemployment is diminishing. 
Peter Stockmann. Yes, that is another thing. The bur- 
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3 Mr. Hovstad. ~ 


rr about. 

3 i: about apartments and that sort of thing are Serie us 

every day. : 

- suitably. 

Pee es Stockmann. Has he been writing sane sf 
lately? 

ae recommendation of the Baths—an account of the excellc 


- sanitary conditions here. But I held the article over, tem- 
 porarily. . 


wait till the spring, because it is just at this time that people x 


Officer to the Baths. % 


- heard from time to time that some people are of that opin- | 4 


f the pra we bats a benlly 70d summer this year, 1 
visitors—plenty of invalids, who will make the Baths 


af ovstad. And fered is a good prospect of ‘thats I peaie 
- Peter Stockmann. It looks very promising. Enq 


Hovstad. Well, the doctor’ s article. will come. in very 


Hovstad. This is something he wrote in che winter; a 


Peter Stockmann. Ah,—some little difficulty about it, M 
suppose? a 
Hovstad. No, not at all; I thought it would be better a 


begin to think seriously about their summer quarters. | 
Peter Stockmann. Quite right; you were perfectly right, 


' Hovstad. Yes, horns is really eyes when it i 
is a question of the Baths. — 
Peter Stockmann. Welk stchiemhent he is the Medical 


Hovstad. Yes, and what is more, they owe their existence 2 4 
‘to him. 
Peter Stockmann. To him? Indeed! It is true I have 


ion. At the same time I must say I imagined that I took a 
modest part in the enterprise. 4 
Mrs. Stockman. Yes, that is what Thomas is always - 
saying. : 


tae Sealy meant ‘that the idea of it fine firs 
the doctor. seis, 
eter Stockmann. Oh, ideas—yes! My brother has ad 
lenty of them in his time—unfortunately. But when itis 
uestion of putting an idea into practical shape, you have 
apply to a man of different mettle, Mr. Hovstad. And — 
certainly should have thought hated his” howe at ey. 
least——- 
_ Mrs. Stockmann. My dear Peter: 
_ Hovstad. How can you think that. 
Mrs. Stockmann. Won’t you go in and have something, pei 
J Pits. Hovstad? My husband is sure to be back directly, 
_~ ~ Hovstad. Thank you, perhaps just a morsel. : 


? 


: [Goes into the dining-room. © 
= ~ Peter Stockmann (lowering his voice a little). It isa 
_ curious thing that these farmers’ sons never seem to lose a 
their want of tact. ft tae 
‘Mrs. Stockmann. Surely it is not worth bothering about! = ee 

- Cannot you and Thomas share the credit as brothers? 1 ve 
Peter Stockmann. I should have thought so; but ap- 

- parently some people are not satisfied with Sees: eis? 
_ Mrs. Stockmann. What nonsense! You and Thomas =~ 


get on so capitally Peciher: (Listens.) There he is at 
Jast, I think. : 
[Goes out and Pbegis the door leading to the hall. 
Dr. Stockmann (laughing and talking outside). Look é 
here—here is another guest for you, Katherine. Isn’t that ne 
q jolly! Come in, Captain Horster; hang your coat up on 
. this peg. Ah, you don’t wear an overcoat. Just think, 
3 Katherine; I met him in the street and could hardly per- 
a suade him to come up! (CaApTatn HorstER comes into the 
room and greets Mrs. StOCKMANN. He is followed by Dr. 
2 STOCKMANN. ) Come along in, boys. They are ravenously 


PaPushes Honsier bro’ He being SG0Ine 
ry and MortTEN go in after them. He 
i Mrs. Stockmann. But, Thomas, don’t you see——? 
_. Dr. Stockmann ( tupning t in the doorway). Oh, is it pi 
- Peter? (Shakes hands with him. ) Now that is Sti de 


lightful. 3 . 
Peter Stockmann. Unfortunately I must go in a oH a 
ment-— ib a Mee 


ee Dr. Seoceninn: Rubbish! There is some ‘toddy “just ' 
coming in. You haven’t forgotten the toddy, Katherine? 
Mrs. Stockmann. Of course not; the water is boiling 3 

‘now. : 


N: [Goes into the dining-room 
Peter Stockmann. — Toddy too! 
_ Dr. Stockmann. Yes, sit down and we will have it com- , 
fortably. 
wheter Stockmann. Thanks, I never care aout an eves 7 
-ning’s drinking. : Piemaite:”  : 
__- Dr. Stockmann. But this isn’t an evening’s drinking. — 
ss Peter Stockmann. It seems to me——. (Looks towards 
the dining-room.) It is extraordinary how they can pu 
away all that food. 
Fic.4 Dr. Stockmann (rubbing his hands). Yes, isn’t it splen- 
_. did to see young people eat? They have always got an ap- 
petite, you know! That’s as it should be. Lots of food — 
_—to build up their strength! They are the people who. are 4 
going to stir up the fermenting forces of the future, Peter. 
Peter Stockinann: May I ask what they will snd here to 
“stir up,” as you put it? a 
Dr. Stockmann. Ah, you must ask the young peopel 4 
that—when the times comes. We shan’t be able to see it, 4 
of course. That stands to reason—two old fopies;: like 4 
us 


a 


G 


+p 2 5 
Bee it is aah an ir desta piece of good fortune to 


_ be in the middle of all this growing, germinating life. It i is” 
g lendid time to live in! It is as if a whole new world = 


being created around one. 
Peter Stockmann. Do you really think so? 


Dr. Stockmann. Ah, naturally you can’t appreciate it as. 5. 
eenly asI. You have: lived all your life in these surround-- 


‘ings, and your impressions have got blunted. But I, who — 
_ have been buried all these years in my little corner up north, 


. almost without ever seeing a stranger who might bring new > ‘ 
ry, ideas with him—well, in my case it has just the same effect — 


_ as if I had been transported into the middle of a crowded 
~ city. 
~Peter rockespwe. Oh, a city! 
Dr. Stockmann. I know, I know; it is all cramped 
~ enough here, compared with many other places. But there 


. ‘is life here—there is promise—there are innumerable things — Bs 
'to work for and fight for; and that is the main thing. 


; 
; 
q (Calls.) Katherine, hasn’t the postman been here? 
E Mrs. Stockmann (from the dining-room). No. 
J Dr. Stockmann. And then to be comfortably off, Peter! 
_ That is something one learns to value, when one has been 
on the brink of starvation, as we have. 
i Peter Stockmann. Oh, surely. 
a Dr. Stockmann. Indeed I can assure you we have often 
been very hard put to it, up there. And now to be able to 
live like a lord! ‘To-day, for instance, we had roast beef for 
dinner—and, what is more, for supper too. Won’t you 
come and have a little bit? Or let me show it you, at any 
' rate? Come here—— 

Peter Stockmann. No, no—not for worlds! 


es sou StocPnarin: a we ae So a oe dade x 
Do you see? All out of Katherine’ Ss savings! _ It make 
> the room so cosy. Don’t you think so? Just stand here 
for a moment—no, no, not there—just here, that’s it! é 
now, when you get the light on it altogether—I really thi 
— it ico ‘very nice, doesn’t it? 
gs Peter Stockman, Oh, if you can afford luxuries of 
kind. - ee 
Dr; Sictknichib: Yes, I can afford it now. -Kather 
‘tells me I earn almost as much as we spend. 
Peter Stockmann. Almost—yes! 

Dr. Stockmann. But a scientific man must live ina , little 
bit of style. I am quite sure an ordinary civil servant 
spends more in a year than I do. 
Peter Stockmann. I daresay. A civil servant—a man in 
a well-paid position a 
‘Dr. Stockmann. Well, any ordinary merchant, ‘then! A q 
~*~ man in thee position spends two or three Hae as much 
as 


the 


Peter Stockmann. It just depends on circumstances. a 
Dr. Stockmann. At all.events I assure you I don’t waste _ 
_ Money unprofitably. But I can’t find it in my heart to deny — 
myself the pleasure of entertaining my friends. I need ~ 
-_. that sort of thing, you know. I have lived for so long shut 
out of it all, that it is a necessity of life to me to mix with 
__ young, eager, ambitious men, men of liberal and active q 
minds; and that describes every one of those fellows who are — 
enjoying their supper in there. I wish you knew more of. 
Hovstad 
Peter Stockmann. By the way, Hovstad was telling me 
‘he was going to print another article of yours. , ae 
Dr.Stockmann. An article of mine? eh 


tockmann. Oh, that one! No, I don’t intend that. 
ar just for the present. 
ter Stockmann. Why not? — Tt seems to me that this 
would be the most opportune moment. - eu 
‘Dr. “Stockmann. Yes, very likely—under normal indi 
. [Crosses the room. — 
oF Peter, Stockmann ( following him with his eyes). Is there B. 
: anything abnormal about the present conditions? 
_ Dr. Stockmann (standing still). To tell you the truth, 
Peter, I can’t say just at this moment—at all events not 
_ to-night. There may be much that is very abnormal about 
€ present conditions—and it is possible there may be noth- 
; fng abnormal about them at all. It is quite possible it may | 
_ be merely my imagination. Yo 
~ Peter Stockmann. I must say it all sounds most mys- 
: Breribnis. ‘Is there something going on that Iam to be kept 
in ignorance of? I should have imagined that I, as Chair- a : 
man of the governing body of the Baths —— ne 


3 
4 
_ Dr. Stockmann. ° And I should have imagined that I rea 
: Oh, come, don’t let us fly out at one another, Peter. tn 
2 Peter Stockmann. Heaven forbid! I am not in the % 
> habit of flying out at people, as you call it. But ]amen- — 
_ titled to request most emphatically that all arrangements = 
4 shall be made in a business-like manner, through the proper a 
_ channels, and shall be deait with by the legally constituted me 
P authorities. I can allow no going behind our backs by any 
~ roundabout means. . 
__Dr. Stockmann. Have I ever at any time tried to go — 

_ behind your backs! 

__ - Peter Stockmann. You have an ingrained tendency to 
take your own way, at all events; and that is almost equally 

4 inadmissible in a well-ordered Poaaeiiniey. The individual 

5 ought undoubtedly to acquiesce in subordinating himself to 


° } 


oF ae ee I have told you. Gakieae oy 
cot Dr. Stockmann. Have you taken leave of your § sen. 
St You are,on the wrong scent altogether. ~ aa 
_ Peter Stockmann. Iam not usually that. You must 
-. cuse me now if I—/(calls into the dining-room). G 
ty night, Katherine. Good night, gentlemen. [Goes | 
Mrs. Stockmann (coming from bee: dining-room). ie 
Ber c, he Boner oi at sts 
Dr. Stockmann. Yes, and in sich abad temper. ==> 
s Mrs. Stockmann. But, dear Thomas, what have you ‘been . 
_ doing to him again? os 
Dr. Stockmann. Nothing at ate And, anyhow, he can’t 
_ oblige me to make my report before the proper time. 
rt Mrs. Stockmann. What have you got to make a report “ 
to him about? : ts: 
Sees Dr. Stockmann. Hm! Leave that to me, Katherine. 
-It is an extraordinary thing that the postman doesn’t 
come. 


oe 
% 
- 


[Hovstap, Brtuincs and Horster have got up 
moeeal . from the table and come into the sitting-room. 
. Ejuir and Morten come in after them. . 
Billing (stretching himself). Ah\—one feels a new man 
- after a meal like that. a 
 Hovstad. The mayor wasn’t in a very sweet eee toda re 
night, then. 2 
ee Dr. Stockmann. It is his omen he has a wretched a 
digestion. ae 
Hovstad. I rather think it was us two of the Hee is 

pereen Eee that he couldn’t digest. ‘he 
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j rave "Stockmann. - I thought you came out. of it obi 
_ well with him. 

; Hovstad. Oh yes; but it isn’t anything more than a sort 
of truce. 

Billing. That is just what it is!) That word sums up the 
situation. 

Dr. Stockmann. We must remember that Peter is a 
lonely man, poor chap. He has-no home comforts of any 
kind; nothing but everlasting business. And all that in- 
fernal weak tea wash that he pours into himself! Now 
then, my boys, bring chairs up to the table. Aren’t we going 
to have that toddy, Katherine? 9 

Mrs. Stockmann (going into the dining-room). Iam just 
getting it. 

Dr. Stockmann. Sit down here on the couch beside me, 
Captain Horster. We so seldom see you Please sit 
down, my friends. 

[They sit down at the table. Mrs. STOCKMANN 
brings a tray, with a spirit-lamp, glasses, bottles, 
etc., upon it. 

Mrs. Stockmann. There you are! This is arrack, and 
this is rum, and this one is the brandy. Now every one 
must help himself. 

Dr. Stockmann (taking a glass). We will. (They all 
mix themselves some toddy.) And let us have the cigars. 
Ejlif, you know where the box is. And you, Morten, can 
fetch my pipe. (The two boys go into the room on the 
right.) I have a suspicion that Ejlif pockets a cigar now 
and then!—but I take no notice of it. (Calls out.) And 
my smoking-cap too, Morten. Katherine, you can tell him 
where I left it. Ah, he has got it. (The boys bring the 
various things.) Now, my friends. I stick to my pipe, you 
know. This one has seen plenty of bad weather with me up 
north. (Touches glasses with them.) Your good health} 
Ah! it is good to be sitting snug and warm here. 


Mehe s4 See T expect es es ae to Sail sat week. 

_ Mrs. Stockmann. I suppose you are going to America? #e 
Horster. Yes, that is the plan. es ane 
Mrs. Stockmann. Then you won't be able to take pa 
oF the coming election. _ Sh ee 
_ Horster, Is there going to be an clection? nee te 
Billing. Didn’t you know? | bige 
oe Horster. No, I don’t mix myself up with those things. 
Billing. But do you not take an interest in public affairs? 
_ Horster. No, I don’t know anything about politics. a 
_ Billing. All the same, one ought to vote, at any rate. 
er: torster. Even if one doesn’t know anything about what | af 
is going on? ; 
ex Billing. Doesn’t know! What do you mean ie that? 
A community is like a ship; every one ought to be pore 
to take the helm. 
Seyi Horster. May be that is all very well on ate but on 

~ board ship it wouldn’t work. 
:  Hovstad. It is astonishing how little most sailors care 
_ about what goes on on shore. y 
a Billing. Very extraordinary. : 

Dr. Stockmann. Sailors are like birds of passage; they 4 

_ feel equally at home in any latitude. And that is only ane 
e additional reason for our being all the more keen, Hovstad. 
Is there to be anything of public interest. in to-morrow’ sg 
“Messenger” ? a 
Hovstad. Nothing about municipal affairs. But the 

day after to-morrow I was thinking of prmting your 4 
articleh—— q 
Dr. Stockmann. ‘Ah, devil take it—my article! Look q 
here, that must wait a bit. aa 
H pustad: Really? We had just got convenient space 

for it, and I thought it was just the opportune moment—— 


\ 


: es ly you a me oe: 
; e same. T will sepals to you later. : 
_ [PETRA comes in from the hall, in hat and ak 
and with a bundle of exercise books under her 
ag Fes arm. 
od Good evening. ete 
ee yp Peoetaly Good evening, Petra; come along. 
[Mutual greetings; PETRA takes off her things and es 
S... puts them down on a chair by the door. ; 
Sh Petra. And you have all been sitting here enjoying your- - : 
a selves, while I have been out slaving! ‘ 
Dr. Stockmann. Well, come and enjoy yourself too! — 
Billing. May I mix a glass for you? a 
_ Petra (coming to the table). Thanks, I would rather do 
t; you always mix it too strong. But I forgot, father—I 
have a letter for you. " 
[Goes to the chair where she has laid her things. 
* Dr. Stockmann. A letter? From whom? 

_ Petra (looking in her coat pocket). The postman gave it 

s to me just as I was going out 

Dr. Stockmann (getting up and going to her ). And you > 
only give to me now! 

Petra. I really had not en to run up sae There it 
is! 


_ Dr. Stockmann (seizing the letter). Let’s see, let’s see, aca 
a child! (Looks at the address.) Yes, that’s all right! ‘ 
Mrs. Stockmann. Is it the one you have been expecting 
so anxiously, Thomas? ; 
Dr. Stockmann. Yes, it is. I must go to my room now £6; 
E and——. Where shall I get a light, Katherine? Is there 
no lamp in my room again? eee 
_ Mrs. Stockmann. Yes, your lamp is all ready lit on your : 
4 desk. , 
3 Dr. Stockmann. Good, good. Excuse me for a mo- 
; [Goes into his study. 
a 


. ee 


he has. ‘always been asking if the postman. as not bee 5 
Billing. Probably some country patient. *< 
Petra. Poor old dad!—he will overwork himself 
( Mixes a glass for herself.) There, that will taste goo 
_ Hovstad. Have you been teaching 1 in the evening si 
‘. again to-day? ba ; 
Petra ( sipping hom her glass). Two hours. 

_ Billing. And four hours of school in the morning— 
_ Petra. Five hours. . 

Mrs. Stockmann. And you have still got exercises to core a 
ney rect, L see. ; . 
Petra. A whole heap, yes. ‘sy aa 


Reb 
; Horster. You are pretty full up with work too, i it. seems 
to me. 


pie by Petra. Yes—but that is good. One is so delightfully 
mat tired after it. 
Billing. Do you like that? 
ay Petra. Yes, because one sleeps so well then. 
Morten. You must be dreadfully wicked, Petra. 
_ Petra: Wicked? 1+ Ga 
Morten. Yes, because you work so mach: Mr. Rérlund 
says work is a punishment for our sins. 
Bjlif. Pooh, what a duffer you are, to believe a thing 4 
like that! 
ae Mrs. Stockmann. Come, come, Ejlif! y, 
Billing (laughing). That’s capital! a 
Hovstad. Don’t you want to work as hard as that, 4 
Morten? . 7 
Morten. No, indeed I don’t. 
Hovstad. What do you want to be, then? 
Morten. I should like best to be a Viking. 
Bjlif. You would have to be a pagan then. 
Morten. Well, I could become a pagan, couldn’t Te 


; ot wate ; = . 

S. ‘Stock kek, (signaling to him). ‘Ta am sure e th 
e, Mr. Billing. % a) 
Nes I swear it is! I am a pagan, and ri 


ike?” f 
“ Billing. Well, you see, hinted = 
Mrs. Stockman. You must go to your room now, at 


: — ~Ejlif. I should like so much to stay a little longer. 
_ Mrs. Stockmann. No, no; away you go, both of you. — 
[The boys say zood-night and go into the room on 
the left. 
Hovstad. Do you really think it can do the boys any 
~. harm to hear such things? 
_ ~ Mrs. Stockmann. I don’t know; but I don’t like it. 
. Petra. But you know, mother, I think you may are 
wrong about it. a 
Mrs. Stockmann. Maybe, but I don’t like it—not inour 
B, own home. is eam 
Petra. There is so much falsehood both at home and at | a 


4 school. At home one must not speak, and at school we 
have to stand and tell lies to the children. ea ee 
’ Horster. Tell lies? SWE 
y Petra. Yes, don’t you suppose we have to teach them all 3 
sorts of things that we don’t believe? Wey 
__ Billing. That is perfectly true. eer 
Petra. If only I had the means I would start a school of = 

my own, and it would be conducted on very different lines. = 
Billing. Oh, bother the means——! is 
___ Horster. Well if you are thinking of that, Miss Stock- i 
_ mann, I shall be delighted to provide you with a school- 


room. The Poe big old house my father left me is stand- 


afraid Cote will c come re it. , 
_ Hovstad. No, Miss Petra is much more Sree to ‘eke to 24 
journalism, I expect. By the way, have you had time to. ; 

do anything with that “English story Hie Promised: to trans- 

a late for us?. 
Petra. No, not yet; bee you shall fare it in Beod t Yimess. As 
See [Dr. STOCKMANN comes in from as room with an 
SNe open letter in his hand. . | 


Dr. Stockmann (waving the letter * Well, now the iene 

will have something new to talk about, I can tell penis oa 

Billing. Something new? Ve 

Mrs. Stockmann. What is this? is es 
Dr. Stockmann. A great discovery, Kher aK: 
Hovestad. Really? _ , 3 


Mrs. Stockmann. A discovery of yours? as ae 
Dr. Stockmann. A discovery of mine. (Walks up and ie 
down. ) Just let them come saying, as usual, that it is all a 
__ fancy and a crazy man’s imagination! But they will be a 
~ careful what they say this time, I can tell you! sae 
_ Petra. But, father, tell us what it is. oe 
=r Soc hranake Wes yes—only give me time, ahd you i 
shall know all about it. If only I had Peter here now! 
_It just shows how wé men can go about forming our judg- 
“ments, when in reality we are as blind as any moles—— | 
Hovstad. What are you driving at, Doctor? Re 
Dr. Stockmann (standing still by the table). Isn’titthe 
universal opinion that our town is a healthy spot? 
Hovstad. Certainly. “4 
Dr. Stockmann. Quite an unusually healthy spot, it > 
fact—a place that deserves to be recommended in the 
warmest possible manner either for invalids or for people ~_ 
_ who are well 
Mrs. Stockmann. Yes, but my dear Thomas 


SE 
ate 


ss have written and written, both i in the . 


Dey. Resckinakne And the Baths—we have called fica 
" the “main artery of the town’s life-blood,” the “nerve- 
7 centre of our town,” and the devil knows what else—— 
fae? Billing. ‘The town’s pulsating heart” was the perkcine = 
I once used on an important occasion. 

Dr. Stockmann. Quite so. Well, do you hcieves what 
they really are, these great, splendid, much praised Baths, - 
g that have cost so much money—do you know. what they ; 


St Hovsted. No, what are they? : = oe 
ee Stockmann. Yes, what are they? . ee 

Dr. Stockmann, The whole place is a pesthouse! ene 

__ Petra. The Baths, father? Fe 
a ~ Mrs. Stockmann (at the same time). Our Baths! Ree 
=  -Hovstad. But, Doctor re 


4 Billing. Absolutely incredible! oe 
___Dr. Stockmann. The whole Bath establishment is a 
q whited, poisoned sepulchre, I tell you—the gravest possible 
danger to the public health! All the nastiness up at Molle. | pe - 
dal, all that stinking filth, is infecting the water in the con- 
~ duit-pipes leading to the reservoir; and the same cursed, ee 
filthy poison oozes out on the shore too—— ; yes. 
_ _Horster. Where the bathing-place is? Aap 
Dr. Stockmann. Just there. 
Hovstad. How do you come to be so certain of all this, 
Doctor? i, 
\_ Dr. Stockmann. I have investigated the matter most R os 
conscientiously. For a long time past I have suspected 
something of the kind. Last year we had some very strange 
cases of illness among the visitors—typhoid cases, and cases _ 
of gastric fever. 
Mrs. Stockmann. Yes, that is quite true. (ies 


er 1 ‘began to have a different | opinion; and so 


‘to examine the water, as well as L'could. « aie 
Mrs, fe meine a ten that is what you eve been 


A 


ade bie a chemist. 


y 


_.. Hovstad. And have you got that? We 
__ Dr. Stockmann (showing him the letter). Here it ist be 


____ It proves the presence of decomposing organic matter in the 


* 


- water—it is full of infusoria. The water is abeotntcly dan- 24 ; 


Bee, gerous to use, either internally or externally. . 

See. \ Mrs. Stockmann. phat a mercy 10M discovered it in 

~~ time. ; Sr 
Dr. Stockmann. - You may well say so. es 
= Hovstad. And what do you propose to do now, Doctor? os 


_ Dr. Stockmann. To see the matter put right—naturally., Ne 

Hovstad. Can that be done? 4 

zt Dr, Stockmann. It must be done. Otherwise the Baths ~ 
_ will be absolutely useless and wasted. But we need not — 

_ anticipate that; I nae a very Clear idea what we shall haves a 
to do. 

Mrs. Stockmann. But why have you kept this all so 
secret, dear? A] 
ah Dr. Stockmann. Do you suppose I was going to run 
about the town gossiping about it, before I had absolute — 

-. proof? No, thank you. I am not ‘such a fool. 
Petra. Still, you might have told:us 

Dr. Stockmann. Not a living soul. But to-morrow you 
may run round to the old Badger— ‘9 

Mrs. Stockmann. Oh, Thomas! Thomas! y 

Dr. Stockmann. Well, to your grandfather, then. The — 


Packet there | are lots of other peo ey 
00, I have noticed. But now these good folks shall | 
rey shall just see——! (Walks about, rubbing his 
Is.) There will be a nice upset in the town, Katherin 
you can’t imagine what it will be. All abs conduit-pipes vill 
have to be relaid. ia 
Le -Hovstad (getting up). All the ier nad Phas 
_. Dr. Stockmann. Yes, of course. The intake is too low 
down; it will have to be lifted to a position much higher up. 
Paiva, Then you were right after all. *, 
a pr Stockmann. Ah, you remember, Petra—I wrote op- 
posing the plans before the work was. begun. But at that 
a time no one would listen to me. Well, I am going to let +h 
them have it, now! Of course I have nrbpabed areport for 
Bs, ‘the Baths Committee; I have had it ready for a week, and 
_~ was only waiting for this to come. (Shows the letter.) oe 
Now it shall go off at once. (Goes into his room and comes 
back with some papers.) Look at that! Fourclosely writ- 
ten sheets!—and the letter shall go with them. Give me 
_a bit of paper, Katherine—something to wrap them up in. 


% That will do! Now give it to—to—(stamps his foot )— 

_ what the deuce is her name?—give it to the maid, and tell 

___ her to take it at once to the Mayor. SA ae 
ig [Mrs. Stockman takes the packet and goes ou 
4 through the dining-room. ce 
x Petra. What do you think uncle Peter will say, father? 
__-Dr. Stockmann. What is there for him to say? Ishould 
think he would be very glad that such an important truth 7 
, _ has been brought to light. rf 


Hovstad. Will you let me print a short note about your 
discovery in the “Messenger?” Z 
Dr. Stockmann. I shall be very much obliged if you will. 
Hovstad. It is very desirable that the public should be 
_ informed of it without delay. p 
. Dr. Stockmann. Certainly. 


pile ll nt ne 


; ‘Billing. Upon my soul, Doctor, you eas © going to b 
Rs es man in — town! 


“Asa matter of ae I have dohe nothing more shad my de 
I have only made a lucky find—that’s all. Still, all the 
¢, a n -same—— ere ‘ 
Billing. Hovstad, don’t you think ies town ought t 
S give Dr. Stockmann some sort of testimonial? — 
_ Hovstad. I will suggest it, anyway. 
Billing. And I will speak to Aslaksen about it. 
Dr. Stockmann. No, my good friends, don’t let us hav 3 
any of that nonsense. T won’t hear of anythiee of the kind. ra 
And if the Baths Committee should think of voting me an 
- increase of salary, I will not accept it. Do you ee te 
- erine?—I -won’t accept it. 
Mrs. Stockmann. You are quite right, Thomas. 
aa Petra (lifting her glass). Your health, father! 2 
-- _Hovstad and Billing. Your health, Doctor! - Good a 
ait health! Myron 
_ Horster ( touches glasses with Dr. Sees = I hope 
~ it will bring you nothing but good luck. soa 
_ Dr. Stockmann. Thank you, thank you, my dear fel- es 
lows! .I feel tremendously happy! It is a splendid thing 
for a man to be able to feel that he has done a service to 
his native town and to his fellow-citizens. Hurrah, Kath- 
erine! 


[He puts his arms round her and whirls her round — 
and round, while she protests with laughing 
cries. They all laugh, clap their hands and | — 

Sar cheer the Doctor. The boys put their heads in 
at the door to see what is going on. ; 


ACT II 


ScENE.—The same. The door into the dining-room is shut. 
It is morning. Mrs. STOCKMANN, with a sealed letter 
in her hand, comes in from the dining-room, goes to the 
door of the Doctor’s study and peeps in. 


Mrs. Stockmann. Are you in, Thomas? 

Dr. Stockmann (from within his room). Yes, I have 
just come in. (Comes into the room.) What is it? 

Mrs. Stockmann. A letter from your brother. : 
Dr. Stockmann. Aha, let us see! (Opens the letter and 
reads:) “TI return herewith the manuscript you sent me”— 
(reads on in a low murmur) Hm! 

Mrs. Stockmann. What does he say? 

Dr. Stockmann (putting the papers in his pocket). Oh, 
he only writes that he will come up here himself about mid- 
day. 

Mrs. Stockmann. Well, try and remember to be at home 
this time. 

Dr. Stockmann. That will be all right; I have got 
through all my morning visits. 

Mrs. Stockmann. I am extremely curious to know how 
he takes it. 

Dr. Stockmann. You will see he won’t like it’s having 
been I, and not he, that made the discovery. 

_ Mrs. Stockmann. Aren’t you a little nervous about 
that? 

Dr. Stockmann. Oh, he really will be pleased enough, 
you know. But, at the same time, Peter is so confoundedly 


197 


M keoseaann® I will tell you 
Id be good-natured, and share the credit of 
Couldn’t you make out that it was he who s 
he scent of this discovery? ee 
Dr, Stockmann. I am quite Illini a only T can 
the: thing set right. I— 
[Morten Kut puts his head in through the 
leading from the hall, looks round in an 
quiring manner and chuckles. » 2 Ss ee 
‘Morten Kiil (slyly). Is it—is it true? oF, 
iy ars. Stockmann (going to the door). Father! —is i 
ei, your Ne 
Pur. Dy. Siccematie Ah, Mr. Kiil_good one good 
ay ‘morning! 


* 


Mrs. Stockmann. But come along i in, 
- Morten Kiil. If it is true, I will; if not, I am off. 
Dr. Stockmann. If what is true? a 
Morten Kiil. This tale about wee water-supply. as it 3 
ed true? 
ae pate Drs Stockmann. Certainly it is true. But how did you ~ 
come to hear it? te 
usa Morten Kiil (coming in). Petra ran in on her way to the 
school . 
_ Dr. ae ey Did she? 
Morten Kiil. Yes; and she declares that fe chousbEsa 
_ she was only making: a fool of me, but it isn’t like Petra to 
“ee do thats. / | ; 
i _~ Dr. Stockmann. Of course not. How could you imagine | 4 
such a thing! é 
Morten Kiil. Oh well, it is better never to trust any- 
body; you may find you have been made a fool of before " 
you know where you are. But it. is really true, all the 
same? 


toe” 


4 bere 
ig i Be 


ti iar (Se ett les lea on the couch.) 
of luck for the town—— } 


Ss a ‘Morten Kiil 1 ( as before). “Yes, yes, yes!—But I ate 
_ never have thought you the sort of man to pull your mit. 
; Di ebttcs’s leg like this! 

Dr. Stockmann. Pull his leg! 

_ Mrs. Stockmann. Really, father dear: Be 
_ Morten Kiil (resting his hands and his chin on the bandlia ‘ 
of his stick and winking slyly at the Doctor). ‘Let me see, — 
- what was the story? Some kind of beast that had got into. : 
ag _ the water-pipes, wasn’t it? . fy 


~ Dr. Stockmann. Infusoria—yes. ae 
_ ~ Morten Kiil. And a lot of these beasts had got in, ac- o a3 
cording to Petra—a tremendous lot.® ee 
«Dr. Stockmann. Certainly; hundreds of thousands of — B 
__ them, probably. BAR 
4 Morten Kiil. But no one can see them—isn’t that so? ba 
i 


E Dr. Stockmann. Yes; you can’t see them. pets : 
; Morten Kiil (with a quiet chuckle.). Damme—it’s the pee. 
_ finest story I have ever heard! BA 


B Dr. Stockmann. What do you mean? ' 
q Morten Kiil. But you will never get the Mayor to be- — e 
lieve a thing like that. eg’ 
A Dr. Stockmann. We shall see. Stee 
4 Morten Kiil: Do you think he will be fool enough tas x 

g Dr. Stockmann. I hope the whole town will be fools ' 
enough. ; 
4 Morten Kiil. The whole town! Well, it wouldn’t be a 


bad thing. It would just serve them right, and teach them 
~ alesson. They think themselves so much cleverer than we 


tell yor y 

‘it. You pull their legs too, Thomas! ey ie 
Dr. Stockmann. Really, I— + i 
oa — Morten Kiil. You pull their legs! re Gets up. - tt 


‘same bait, I will give ten pounds toa chante tie! a sh 
(OSD: Siockmana.. That is very kind of you. 
“Morten Kiil. Yes, I haven’t got much money to thr 
away, I can tell you; but if you can work this, I will Ebi 4 
_ five pounds to a charity at Christmas. 

_ [Hovstap comes in by the hall door. 
iHowstads ~ Good ae (Stops.) Oh, qT beg. you 
_ pardon 
_. Dr. Stockmann. Not at all; come in. | aie 

Morten Kil (with another chuckle ). Oho!—is he in m this 
- too? 
- Hovstad. What do you mean? 
= Dr. Stockmann. C@tainly he is. ee. 
Morten Kiil. I might have known it! It must get into 
_ the papers. You know how to do it, Thomas! — Set your 
wits to work. Now I must go. bsg 
Dr, Stockmann. Won’t you stay a little while? 
Morten Kul. No, I must be off now. You keep up this _ 
game for all it is worth: you won't repent it, ’m Com if 
you will! ; 
z [He goes out; Mrs. Stockmann follows him into 
the hall. a 
Dr. Stockmann (laughing). Just imagine—the old hans a 
so doesn’t believe a word of all this about the water-supply. 
a Hovstad. Oh that was it, then? 
Dr. Stockmann. Yes, that was what we were talking 
about. Perhaps it is the same thing that brings you here? 
é Hovstad. Yes, it is. Can you spare me a few minutes, — 
Doctor? 
Dr. Stockmann. As long as you like, my dear fellow. 


4 


4 


a “Hei is Pemaing pore. ise 
“ads hee I ie given | the matter a great deal of thou 
since last night. 
_ Dr. Stockmann. Well? 
Bone From your point of view, as a doctor and a 
~ man of science, this affair of the water-supply is an isolated 
matter. I mean, you | do not realise that it involves a great: te 
many other things. fe 
_ Dr. Stockmann. How, do you mean?—Let us sit down, 
_ my dear fellow. No, sit here on the couch. (Hovstap sits 
down on the couch, Dr. STOCKMANN on a chair on the other 


_ side of the table.) Now then. You mean that——? St ae 
Hovstad. You said yesterday that the pollution of eee yee 
__water was due to impurities in the soil. ree 
z Dr. Stockmann. Yes, unquestionably it is due to. that e gO. 

__ poisonous morass up at Molledal. “s 
__ Hovstad. Begging your pardon, doctor, I fancy it is due Pah 
Eto quite another morass altogether. hoe 
r Dr. Stockmann. What morass? ; A a 
q Hovstad. The morass that the whole life of our town is" Z 
= built on and is rotting in. 


Dr. Stockmann. What the deuce are you driving at, 
_ Hovstad? 
_. Hovstad. The whole of the town’s interests have, little 
___ by little, got into the hands of a pack of officials. 
Dr. Stockmann. Oh, come!—they are not all officials. tae 
Zz Hovstad. No, but those that are not officials are at any 
. rate the officials’ friends and adherents; it is the wealthy 
folk, the old families in the town, that have got us entirely 
in their hands. >. 
Dr. Stockmann. Yes, but ee all they are men of abil- 
ity and knowledge. 
. Hovstad. Did they show any ability or knowledge when» ~ 
they laid the conduit-pipes where they are now? 
Dr. Stockmann. No, of course that was a great piece of 


hee we 


i Dr. Stockmann. Plain sailing or as, it t has got to be 
_ anyway. ; 
_ Hovstad. Yes, Bravia the press fakes up thie question ia 
pr Dp, Stockmann. 1 don’t think that will be necessary, ‘ 
: Snes fellow, I am certain my brother- i 
-Hovstad. Excuse me, doctor; I feel bound to tell you rT 
a am inclined to take the matter up. I 2 UR eo CE 
Dr. Stockmann. In the paper? - en 
_ Hovstad. - Yes. When I took over the “People’s vee 
-senger” my idea was to break up this ring of self-opinionated aa 
old fossils who had got hold of all the influence. ; 
_. -Dr. Stockmann. . But you know you told me ourself fs 
“aN fae the result had been; you nearly ruined your paper. — 
Hovstad. Yes, at the time we were obliged to climb down gee 
a peg or two, it is quite true; because there was a danger of 
_ the whole project of the Baths coming to nothing if ne rhe A 
failed us. But now the scheme has been carried through, 
and we can dispense with these grand gentlemen. — 

Dr. Stockmann. Dispense with them, yes; but we owe © 
them a great debt of gratitude. a 

-Hovstad. That shall be recognised prods But 2 aa 

‘journalist of my democratic tendencies cannot let such an 
- opportunity as this slip. The bubble of official infallibility he 
“must be pricked. This superstition must be hases ee like | q 
any other.’ ! 

' Dr. Stockmann. Iam whole-heartedly with you in , that, 
Mr. Hovstad; if it is a superstition, away with it! 

Hovstad. 1 should be very reluctant to bring the Mayor 
into it, because he is your brother. But I am sure you will - 
agree with me that truth should be the first consideration. 

Dr. Stockmann. That goes without saying. (With sud- 
den emphasis.) Yes, but—but: 


ae 


d nor more ambitious than most men 
mann. my dear fellow—who suggests anys 


ustad. I am of ‘Foal origin, a as you know; and AB 
given me opportunities of knowing what i is the most cry 
ced i es the humbler ranks of life. 


a ie A Aenea 
Dr. Stockmann, 1 quite appreciate that. 


_ Hovstad. Yes—and in my opinion a journalist incurs a oe 
.. _ heavy responsibility if he neglects a favourable opportunity _ 
iS” OF -emancipating the masses—the humble and oppressed. I | 
i aow well enough that in exalted circles I shall be called an 
agitator, and all that sort of thing; but they may call what 
hey like. If only my conscience doesn’t reproach me, then 


_ Dr. Stockmann. Quite right! 
- But all the same—devil take it! (A knock is heard at the 
door. ) Come in! 


[ASLAKSEN appears at the door. He is poorly but — 
decently dressed, in black, with a slightly crum- 
pled white neckcloth; he wears gloves and has a “ 


a 
, ; felt hat in his hand. 
7 


3 tor. i ; 
_ Dr. Stockmann (getting up). Ah, it is you, Aslaksen! 
- Aslaksen. Yes, Doctor. 

s Hovstad (standing up). Is it me you want, Aslaksen? 
>: Aslaksen. No; I didn’t know I should find you here. 
_ No, it was the Doctor I 
“ Dr: Stockmann.. ‘lami quite at your service. What is it? 
Aslaksen. Is what I heard from Mr. Billing true, sir— 
_ that you mean to improve our water-supply? 

_ -Dr. Stockmann. Yes, for the Baths. 


Quite right, Mr. Hovstad. 


_ Aslaksen (bowing). Excuse my taking the liberty, Doc- 


say cat I will hack th t up by every 
Hovstad (to the Doctor). You see! Kx d 
‘Dr. Stockmann. I shall be very grateful ie on bi 
- Aslaksen. Because it may be no bad thing to hav 
‘small tradesmen at your back. We form, as it were, a ¢ 
pact majority in the town—if we choose. And it is alway 

_a good thing to have the majority with you, Doctor. . 
: Dr. Stockmann. That is undeniably true; but T ce 
_ I don’t see why such unusual precautions should be nec 

sary in this case. It seems to me that such a plain, ae 
forward thing 

Aslaksen. Oh, it may be very desirable, all the same. 
ye know our local authorities so well; officials are not Focal 
very ready to act on proposals that come from other people. 
That is why I think it would not be at all amiss if we e made 
a little demonstration. 

Hovstad. That’s right. a Root 
Dr. Stockmann. Demonstration, did you say? ‘What o on 
earth are you going to make a demonstration about? + 

at. Aslaksen. We shall proceed with the greatest modera 
tion, Doctor. Moderation is always my aim; it is the great- q 
est virtue in a citizen—at least, I think so. “a 
ae Dr. Stockmann. It is well known to be a characteristic : 
of yours, Mr. Aslaksen. 4 
= _ Aslaksen. Yes, I think I may pride sett on that. anda 4 
this matter of the water-supply is of the greatest importance 
=o to us small tradesmen. The Baths promise to be a regular 
. gold-mine for the town. We shall all make our living out of 
them, especially those of us who are householders. ‘That is 
why we will back up the project as strongly as possible. q 
And as I am at present Chairman of the Householders’ As- a 
sociation 5 
Dr. Stockmann. Yes——? i 
Aslaksen. And, what is more, local secretary “ the Tem- 


3 


a 


A 
4 
3 
4 
4 
] 


- 
he 
b> 


3¢ tor—I have a certain influence in the nee, a little bit 


ag Power, if I may be allowed to say so. sa 
Dr. Stockmann. I know that quite well, Mr. “Aslabarae oF 
 Aslaksen. So you see it would be an easy matter for me 


o set on foot some testimonial, if necessary. 

Dr. Stockmann. A A ¢ 

_ Aslaksen. Yes, some kind of an address of thanks frome 
the townsmen for your share in a matter of such importance 


@ the community. I need scarcely say that it would have 


as not to offend the authorities—who, after all, Gave ‘the 


reins in their hands. If we pay strict attention to that, no _ 


one can take it amiss, I should think! 
_\ Hovstad. Well, and even supposing they didn’t like 


it 


the authorities, Mr. Hovstail: It is no use falling foul of 
those upon whom our welfare so closely depends. I have 
done that in my time, and no good ever comes of it. But no 


_ one can take exception to a reasonable and frank expression © 


of a citizen’s views. 
Dr. Stockmann (shaking hint by the hand). JI can’t tell 
‘you, dear Mr. Aslaksen, how extremely pleased I am to find 


such hearty support among my fellow-citizens. I am de- 


lighted—delighted! Now, you will take a small glass of 


_ sherry, eh? 


Aslaksen. No, thank you; I never drink. alcohol of that 


kind. f 
bor. Stockmann. Well, what do you say to a glass of 


beer, then? 


Aslaksen. No, no, no; there must be no discourtesy to | 


yeu as early as ni I g 
fan this over with one or two ia ot oe and 


abou but I really caine understand the ee ‘fi ra 
these precautions. It seems to me that the ewes should g 
of itself. : 
_ Aslaksen. The alitiodities are somewhat slow to move, a 
Doctor. Far be it from me to seem to blame them— Ta: 
Hovstad. We are going to stir them up in the paper to- 
a PPOE AE Aslaksen. 

Aslaksen. But not violently, I trust, Mr. eesad -Pro- 
ceed with moderation, or you will do nothing with them \. 
You may take my advice; I have gathered my experience in 
the school of life. Well, I must say good-bye, Doctor. 
You know now that we small tradesmen are at your back. at 
_all events, like a solid wall. You have the compact majouty a 
__ on your oie Doctor. fon a 
Sei Dr. Stockmann. I am very much obliged, dear Mr. As- a 
ee (Shakes hands with him.) Good-bye, good-bye. © 

 Aslaksen. Are you going my way towards the printing- _ 
Nolfice, Mr. Hovstad? a 
. Hovstad. I will come later; I have something to settle . 
up first. oq 
Nee _ Aslaksen. Very reel % 
ate [Bows and goes out; STOCK MANN follows him into a 

the hall. “a 

. Hovstad (as STOCKMANN comes in again). Well, what “9 

- do you think of that, Doctor? Don’t you think it is high — 

| time we stirred a little life into all this slackness and vacil- — 
lation and cowardice? * 4 
- Dr. Stockmann. Are you referring to Aslaksen? se 

Hovstad. Yes,1 am. He is one of those who are floun- 4 
dering in a bog—decent enough fellow though he may be, — 


Sc 


t Reged There is one thing I esteem higher than that: Ba 
and that is for a man to be self-reliant and sure of himself. * 
Dr. Stockmann. I think you are perfectly right there. 
Hovstad. That is why I want to seize this ppoor adie : 
and try if I cannot manage to put a little virility into these i 
: well-intentioned people for once. The idol of Authority _ 
ES must be shattered in this town. This gross and inexcusable 
_ blunder about the water-supply must be brought home to. 
& the mind of every municipal voter. he, 
Dr. Stockmann. Very well; if you are of opinion that it 

is for the good of the community, so be it. But not untilI 


_ Hovstad. Anyway, I will get a leading article ready; and 8 
if the Mayor refuses to take the matter up—— be 
_ Dr. Stockmann. How can you suppose such a thing pose 

sible? : ye 
- Hovstad. It is conceivable. And in that case—— Be 

Dr. Stockmann. In that case I promise you Look | Vd 2 
4 here, in that case ee may print my report—every word of vai 
me It. 


4, 


4 Hovstad. May I? Havel your word for it? 

—~*Dr. Stockmann (giving him the MS.). Here it is; ‘take 
a it with you. It can do no harm for you to read it through, 
and you can give it me back later on. 

a Hovstad. Good, good! That is what I will do. And 
now good-bye, Doctor. 
__-Dr. Stockmann. Good-bye, good-bye. You will see— 
everything will run quite smoothly, Mr. Hovstad—quite 
_ smoothly. 
2 _ Hovstad. Hm!—we shall see. [Bows and goes out. 
x * _ 
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ool. z Pak a : 
Mrs. Stockmann (coming in " ae Peach been | 
_ Dr. Stockmann. Peter? —No.» But I have | 
talk with Hovstad. He is quite excited about my 
I find it has a much wider bearing than I at first ime 
_ And he has put. his paper at my disposal if cannes SI 
* arise, 
Mrs. Stackinahn: Do you 7 thatale it will? = . 
: Dr. Stockmann. Not for a moment. But at all eve ts” 
Y _ it makes me feel proud to know that I have the lil 
ag minded independent press on my side. Yes, and 
__ imagine—I have had a visit from the Chairman of 
_ Householders’ Association! : 
Mrs. Stockmann. Oh! What did he want? > 
_ Dr. Stockmann. To offer me his support too. “They 
support me in a body if it should be necessary. | Katherin 
a —do you know what I have got behind me? | 
__ -Mrs. Stockmann. Behind you? No, wae have you go eS 
- behind you? 
Dr. Stockmann. The compact majority. 
Bf Mrs. Stockmann. Really? Is that a good ee for you 
a id , 
. Stockmann.. I should think it was a ‘poe cio 
4 Wake up and down rubbing his hands.) By Jove, it’s'a. 
_ fine ge to feel this bond of brotherhood between oneself 
_ and one’s fellow-citizens! et 
Petra. And to be able to do so much. that is good and 4 
useful, father! a 
Dr. Stockmann. And for one’s own native Sow into the 
‘bargain, my child! E ee bites 
_ Mrs. Stockmann. That was a ring at the bell. | 
Dr. Stockmann. It must be he, then. (A knock is heard 
at the door.) Come in! aoa 
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; Peter Stockmann (comes in from the hall). Good morn- 
ing. * 
Dr. Stockmann. Glad to see you, Peter! 

Mrs. Stockmann. Good morning, Peter. How are you? 

Peter Stockmann. So so, thank you. (To Dr. Stocx- 
MANN.) I received from you yesterday, after office-hours, 
a report dealing with the condition of the water at the Baths. 

Dr. Stockmann. Yes. Have you read it? 

Peter Stockmann. Yes, I have. 

Dr. Stockmann. And what have you to say to it? 

Peter Stockmann (with a sidelong glance). Hm!—— 

Mrs. Stockmann. Come along, Petra. 

[Ske and PretRA go into the room on the left. 

Petqr Stockmann (after a pause). Was it necessary to 
make all these investigations behind my back? 

Dr. Stockmann. Yes, because until I was absolutely cer- 
tain about it 

Peter Stockmann. Then you mean that you are abso- 
lutely certain now? 

Dr. Stockmann. Surely you are convinced of that. 

Peter Stockmann. Is it your intention to bring this docu- 
ment before the Baths Committee as a sort of official com- 


munication? 


Dr. Stockmann. Certainly. Something must be done in 
the matter—and that quickly. 

Peter Stockmann. As usual, you employ violent expres- 
sions in your report. You say, amongst, other things, that 
what we offer visitors in our Baths is a permanent supply 
of poison. 

Dr. Stockmann. Well, can you describe it any other way, 
Peter? Just think—water that is poisonous, whether you 
drink it or bathe in it! And this we offer to the poor sick 
folk who come to us trustfully and pay us at an exorbitant 
rate to be made well again! 

Peter Stockmann. And your reasoning leads you to this 
conclusion, that we must build a sewer to draw off the al- 


a bioached the subject of these \selicee as a hee 
~ perhaps have to take under consideration some time late 
Dr. Stockmann. Some time later on! a 
Peter Stockmann. He smiled at what he considered 
‘my extravagance, naturally. Have you taken the tr 
to consider what your proposed alterations would cost? 
cording to the information I obtained, the expenses would 
probably mount up to fifteen or twenty thousand pounds. : 
Dr. Stockmann. Would it cost so much? Pat tt 
Peter Stockmann. Yes; and the worst part of it wou 
a be that the work would take at least two years. > — 
_ Dr. Stockmann. Two years? Two whole years? ~ 
Peter Stockmann. Atleast. And what are we to do with 
the Baths in the meantime? Close them? Indeed we © 
should be obliged to.: And do you suppose any one would | 
come near the place after it had got about that the water 
_ was dangerous? = feng 
_- Dr. Stockmann. Yes, but, Peter, that is what itis. 
- Peter Stockmann. And all this at this juncture—just as 
the Baths are beginning to be known. There are other Ga 
- towns in the neighbourhood with qualifications to attract — 
-. visitors for bathing purposes. Don’t you suppose they 
would immediately strain every nerve to divert the entire — 
stream of strangers to themselves? Unquestionably they J 
_. would; and then where should we be? We should probably k 
- have to abandon the whole thing, which has cost us so much © 
-. money—and then you would have ruined your Re town. ; 
Dr. Stockmann. I—should have ruined. 
Peter Stockmann. It is simply and ae ‘hrough the } 


a 
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Baths that the town has before it any future worth men- 


_ tioning. You know that just as well as I. 


Dr. Stockmann. But what do you think ought to be 
done, then? 

Peter Stockmann.. Your report has not convinced me 
that the condition of the water at the Baths is as bad as you 
represent it to be. 

Dr. Stockmann. I tell you it is even worse!—or at all 
events it will be in summer, when the warm weather comes. 

Peter Stockmann. As I said, I believe you exaggerate 
the matter considerably. A capable physician ought to 
know what measures to take—he ought to be capable of 
preventing injurious influences or of remedying them if they 
become obviously persistent. 

Dr. Stockmann. Well? What more? 

Peter Stockmann. The water-supply for the Baths is 
now an established fact, and in consequence must be treated 
as such. But probably the Committee, at its discretion, will 
not be disinclined to consider the question of how far 
it might be possible to introduce certain improvements con- 
sistently with a reasonable expenditure. 

Dr. Stockmann. And do you suppose that I will have 
anything to do with such a piece of trickery as that? 

Peter Stockmann. Trickery! ! 

Dr. Stockmann. Yes, it would be a trick—a fraud, a lie, 
a downright crime towards the public, towards the whole 
community! 

Peter Stockmann. I have not, as I remarked before, been 
able to convince myself that there is actually any imminent 
danger. 

Dr. Stockmann. You have! It is impossible that you 
should not be convinced. I know I have. represented the 
facts absolutely truthfully and fairly. And you know it 
very well, Peter, only you won’t acknowledge it. It was 
owing to your action that both the Baths and the water- 


4 u = fe 
mont. scknawletior that damnable Bien: of 
Pooh!—do you suppose I don’t see through you? 
Peter Stockmann. And even if that were true? If I per- 
haps guard my reputation somewhat anxiously, it is in the 
_ interests of the town. Without moral. authority I am pow- i 
_ erless to direct public affairs as seems, to my judgment, to be 
best for the common good. And on that account—and for 
2 f various other Teasons, too—it appears to"me to be a matter - 
of importance that your report should not be delivered to the 
_ Committee. In the interests of the public, you must with- 2 
hold it. Then, later on, I will raise the question and we 

- will do our best, privately; but nothing of this unfortunate 

affair—not a single word of it—must come to the ears of the . 
public. 

Dr. Stockmann. 1am afraid you will not be able to pre: 
vent that now, my dear Peter. 

_.. Peter Stockmann. It must and shall be prevented. 

Dr. Stockmann. It is no use, I tell yee There are - too a 

many people that know about it. 

Peter Stockmann. That know about it? Who? Sunes 
you don’t mean those fellows on the “People’s Messenger”? 
pay Dr... Stockmann. Yes, they know.. The liberal-minded — 
nae independent press is going to see that you do your duty. _ 

Peter Stockmann (after a short pause). You are an ex- 
traordinarily independent man, Thomas. Have you given _ 
no thought to the consequences this may have for yourself? 

Dr. Stockmann. Consequences?—for me? a 

Peter Stockmann. For you and yours, yes. 

Dr. Stockmann. What the deuce do you mean? 

Peter Stockmann. I believe I have always behaved ina ~ 
brotherly way to you—have always been ready to oblige or 

¥ to help you? 

: Dr. Stockmann. Yes, you have, and I am grateful to you 
for it. : ; + lee 

Peter Stockmann. There is no need. Indeed, to some 


va 


own sake—! x 


- 


. 


ive ‘compromising himself time after time. | 
Dr. Stockmann. And do you consider that I do that? 


3 _ Peter Stockmann. Yes, unfortunately, you do, without _ 


_ rebellious disposition. And then there is that disastrous 


your head, you must needs go and write a newspaper article — 
ora whole pamphlet about it. 


y Sp let the public share in any new ideas he may have? 

a 1 Peter Stockmann. Oh, the public doesn’t require any © 
new ideas. The public is best served by the good, old- 
established ideas it already has. 

Dr. Stockmann. And that is your ee opinion? 

_ Peter Stockmann. Yes, and for once I must talk frankly 
- to you. Hitherto I have tried to avoid doing so, because I 


1 ikwnis What!! Then it was at oaly for your 


; Peter Stockmann. Up toa certain point, yes. It is en 
ful for a man in an Official position to have his nearest rela- 


Dr. Stockmann. Well, but is it not the duty of a citizen — 


even being aware of it. Mon have a restless, pugnacious, — ae 


_ propensity of yours to want to write about every sort of pos- 
= a _ sible and impossible thing. The moment an idea comes into — 


_ know how irritable you are; but now I must tell you the __ 


4 truth, Thomas. You have no conception what an amount 
of harm you do yourself by your impetuosity. You com- 


ment—you are always pulling them to pieces; you insist that | 


you have been neglected and persecuted. But what else can 
such a cantankerous man as you expect? 
_-—«<Dr. Stockmann. What next! Cantankerous, am I? 
Peter Stockmann. Yes, Thomas, you are an extremely 
cantankerous man to work with—I know that to my cost. 
You disregard everything that you ought to have considera- 
tion for. You seem completely to forget that it is me you 


plain of the authorities, you even complain of the govern- — 
ee 
Ba, 


i= 


. was entitled 1 it as a 


fe to fight single-handed in support of the idea for 
years; and I wrote and wrote—— 
_ Peter Stockmann. Undoubtedly. But things were 
ripe for the scheme then—though, of course, you could 
_ judge of that in your out-of-the-way corner up north. ‘B 
as soon as the opportune moment came I—and the othe 
took the matter into our hands—— uy 
Dr. Stockmann. Yes, and made this mess of all my beau 
- tiful plan. It is s pretty obvious now what clever fellows yo 
werel< "> i 
Ag Peter Stockmant. To my mind the Sac thing onl 
on seems to mean that you are seeking another outlet for your 
__ combativeness. You want to pick a quarrel with your ‘su- 
: _ periors—an old habit of yours. You cannot put up with 
ae any authority over you. You look askance at anyone who 
i occupies a superior official position; you regard him as a 
personal enemy, and then any stick is good enough to beat 
him with. But now I have called your attention to the fact — 
- that the town’s interests are at stake—and, incidentally, my i 
own too. And therefore I must tell you, Thomas, that yon 4 
will find me inexorable rae regard to what I am about to 
require you todo. — (4 
Dr. Stockmann, . And wear is that? : 
Peter Stockmann. As you have been so indiscreet as to — 
speak of this delicate matter to outsiders, despite the fact 
that you ought to have treated it as entirely official and con- 
fidential, it is obviously impossible to hush it up now. All 

= sorts of rumours will get about directly, and everybody aa 
has a grudge against us will take care to embellish these ru- 4 


ie 
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that. the matter is not i any 1 means as gihan os or ras 
critical as you imagined in the first instance. 
_ Dr. Stockmann. Oho!—-so that is what you expect! i 
Peter Stockmann. And, what is more, we shall expect — 
to make public profession of. your confidence in the ~ 
0 mmittee and in their readiness to consider fully and con-_ 
cientiously what steps may be necessary to remedy any 
ossible defects. yee 
_ Dr. Stockmann. But you will never be able to do that by — 3 
atching and tinkering at it—never! Take my word for it, a 
Peter; I mean what I say, as deliberately and emphatically — ee 
-_ as possible. Ro 
Peter Stockmann. As an officer under the Committee, BRE 28. 
' ‘he have no right to any individual opinion. iv) 
_ - Dr. Stockmann (amazed). No right? Ay by 
| Peter Stockmann. In your official capacity, no. As a 3 
' "private person, it is quite another matter. But as a sub- 
ordinate member of the staff of the Baths, you have no right = 
Ee. to express any opinion which runs contrary to that of yout ay 
a superiors. 
r Dr. Stockmann. This is too much! I, a doctor, a man 
of science, have no right to——! t 
Peter Stockmann. The matter in hand is not simply a 
scientific one. It is a complicated matter, and has its eco- 
nomic as well as its technical side. | 
Dr. Stockmann. I don’t care what it is! I intend to be 
_ free to express my opinion on any subject under the sun. 
| Peter Stockmann. As you please—but not on any sub-. 
* ject concerning the Baths. That we forbid. 
, Dr. Stockmann (shouting _ You forbid 
pack of 


You! A. 


‘vee not my ores ere 
‘Petra. A throwing open the an D ‘Father, you shan 


Bae Stockmann. Oh, so you have bee ph 
Se “Mrs. Stockmann. You were talking me toad, we couldn’ 
: x ~ help— . . 
Petra. Yes, I was listening. _ 
Peter Stockmann. Well, after all, Iam very glad 
Dr. Stockmann (going up to hii ). You were sayin 
something about forbidding and obeying? 
__ Peter Stockmann. You obliged me to take that tone with, 
eee. YOU, Baer ci. 
ae Dr. Stockmann. And so I am to give myself the lie, pub: 7 
— dicly? : 
Peter Stockmann. We consider it abeatutely necessary © <y 
that you should make some such public statement as I have 5 
_asked for. : 
_ Dr. Stockmann. And if I is noreoheye Nes 
Peter Stockmann. Then we shall publish a statement “4 
ourselves to reassure the public. > 
Sy Dr. Stockmann. Very well; but in that case I shall use 
.__ my pen against you. I stick to what I have said; I will 
show that I am right and that you are wrong. And what | 
will you do then? : 
Peter Stockmann. Then I shall not be able to prevental 
your being dismissed. ge 
Dr. Stockmann. What. ? ~~ 
Petra. Father—dismissed! - oer 
Mrs. Stockmann. Dismissed! aan 
Peter Stockmann. Dismissed from the staff of the Baths, 
I shall be obliged to propose that you shall immediately be — 


er pireed Iti is you that are at oe the “~ 
Pars *. 


R Vag 

z Mrs. Stockmann. Do hold your tongue, Petra! ao 
Peter Stockmann (looking at Petra). Oh, so we volun- 

t rt sr our opinions already, do we? Of course. (To Mrs. 
SrockMANN.) Katherine, I imagine you are the most sen- 

sible person in this house. Use any influence you may have © 

over your husband, and make him see what this will entail — 


- for his family as well as—— ; “ 

_ Dr. Stockmann. My family is my own concern and no- 

Be ey else’s! Jae 

_ ~ Peter Stockmann. for his own family, as I was say #2: 

_ ing, as well as for the town he lives in. Ee sss 
Dr. Stockmann. It is I who have the real good: of the — 

town at heart! I want to lay bare the defects that sooner = 


or later must come to the light of day. I will show whether 
I love my native town.. sree 
Peter Stockmann. You, who in your blind obstinacy — 
want to cut off the most important source of the town’s wel- _ 
fare? y okie 
‘ Dr. Stockmann. The source is poisoned, man! Are you 
_ mad? We are making our living by retailing filth and cor- 
a ‘Tuption! The whole of our flourishing municipal life de- 
___ rives its sustenance from a lie! E 
Peter Stockmann. All imagination—or something even i 
__-worse. The man who can throw out such offensive insinua- 
tions about his native town must be an enemy of our com- 
eS ' munity. 
&, Dr. Stockmann (going up to him). Dp you dare to 
a Mrs. pieeh rane (throwing herself between them ; 
q _ Thomas! 


gs 


What do you think "S that! 
Bers, Stockmann. Indeed it is both shameful and abs 
+i homas—— <>‘ 
Petra. If only I could give uncle a piece of my. mind—— 
“Dr. Stockmann. It is my own fault. I ought to h 
~ flown out at him long ago!—shown my teeth!—bitten! 
hear him call me an enemy to our community! Mel 
shall not take that lying down, upon my soul! ae ae 
Mrs. Stockmann. But, dear Thomas, your brother. has 
power on his side —— 
Dr. Stockmann. Yes, but I Rave right on mine, I ia 
soe yOu: 
Mrs. Stockmann. Oh yes, right—right. What i is. a ust 
-_ of having right on your side if you have not got might? 
Petra. Oh, mother!—how can you say such a thing! 
ee Sos Df: Stockman. Do you imagine that in a free country 
it is no use having right on your side? You are absurd. 
Katherine. Besides, haven’t I got the liberal-minded, inde- 
_ pendent press to lead the way, and the compact majority 
behind me? That is might enough, I should think! 
Mrs. Stockmann. But, good heavens, Thomas, a don’t “ 
ay anean) t0-—-—P ig 4 
’ ° Dr. Stockmann. Don’t mean £0 what? rah: 
Mrs. Stockmann. To set youn, up in opposition to 
your brother. a 
‘Dr. Stockmann. In God’s name, what else do you sup- 
pose I should do but take my stand on right and truth? ae 
Petra. Yes, I was just going to say that. : 


\ 
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Mrs. Stockmann. But it won’t do you any earthly good. 
_ If they won’t do it, they won’t. 

Dr. Stockmann. Oho, Katherine! Just give me. time, 
and you will see how I will carry the war into their camp. 

Mrs. Stockmann. Yes, you carry the war into their’ 
camp, and you get your dismissal—that is what you will do. 
| Dr, Stockmann. In any case I shall have done my duty 
towards the public—towards the community. I, who am 
called its enemy! 

Mrs. Stockmann. But towards your family, Thomas? 
Towards your own home! Do you think that is doing your 
__ duty towards those you have to provide for? 

Petra. Ah, don’t think always first of us, mother. 

Mrs. Stockmann. Oh, it is easy for you to talk; you are 
able to shift for yourself, if need be. But remember the 
boys, Thomas; and think a little, too, of yourself, and of 
me—— : 

Dr. Stockmann. I think you are out of your senses, 
Katherine! If I were to be such a miserable coward as to 
go on my knees to Peter and his damned crew, do you sup- 
pose I should ever know an hour’s peace of mind all my life 
afterwards? 

Mrs. Stockmann. I don’t know anything about that; but 
God preserve us from the peace of mind we shall have, all 
the same, if you go on defying him! You will find your- 
self again without the means of subsistence, with.no income 
to count upon. I should think we had had enough of that 
in the old days. Remember that, Thomas; think what that 
means. 

Dr. Stockmann (collecting himself with a struggle and 
clenching his fists).. And this is what this slavery can bring 
upon a free, honourable man! Isn’t it horrible, Katherine? 

Mrs. Stockmann. ° Yes, it is sinful to treat you so, it is 
perfectly true. But, good heavens, one has to put up with 
so much injustice in this world—There are the boys, 


ee “The pie ( h 
.) No, even if the whole world goes e vie 
r “ bow my neck to this yoke! 


ee Dr. Stockmann ( at his door). 1 fee: have the | 
to ook my sons in the face when they are grown men. 
‘. [Goes into his r mn 
“Mes. Stockmann (bursting into tears). God help us al 
© Petra Father is splendid! He will not give in. = 
[The boys look on in amazement ; PETRA sign 
them not to speak. ~~ : 


PC 


ee Sat: on the done side is ithe door with ps as 

panels through which the printing-room can be seen. ay 
Another door in the right-hand wall. In the middle of — 
the room is a large table covered with papers, news- 
papers and books. Inthe foreground on the left a win- ae 

- dow, before which stand a desk and a high stool. There 
are a couple of easy chairs by the table, and other chairs 
standing along the wall. The room is dingy and un-— 
comfortable; the furniture is old, the chairs stained and 
torn. In the printing-room the compositors are seenat — 
work, and a printer is working a hand-press. HovsTaD 
is sitting at the desk, writing. BILLING comes in from — ete 
the right with Dr. STOCKMANN’S manuscript in 1 his” ie 
hand. er 


Billing. Well, I must say! 
Hovstad (still writing). Have you read it through? 
_ Billing (laying the MS. on the desk). Yes, indeed I have. 
__ -Hovstad. Don’t be think the Doctor hits them prety 
_. hard? 
Billing. Hard? Blew | my soul, he’s crushing! Bery 
- __word falls like—how shall I put it?—like the blow of a 
sledgehammer. 
f _-« Hovstad. Yes, but they are not the people to throw up 
- the sponge at the first blow. 
a Billing. That is true; and for that reason we must strike 
_ blow upon blow until the whole of this atistocracy tumbles 
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3 cio (lowering his voice ah YAebes is a ne 
“4 hearted chab, a coward; there is ‘gists of the 1 man i 


aw sted: Yes, and if the ataker doesn’t like af 
_ Billing. That ayill be the devil of a nuisance. : 
_ Hovstad. Well, fortunately we can turn the situation 
ahs good account, iphatever happens. If the Mayor will not 
~ in with the Doctor’ s project, he will have all the small tra 
men down on him—the whole of the Householders’ Ass 
tion and the rest of them. And if he does fall in with i 
will fall out with the whole crowd of large shareholders 
“egg the Baths, who up to now have been ‘a most valuable s su 
- porters 
_. Billing. Yes, because they will cpiaainlee have to fork ou 
a pretty penny: 
_. Hovstad. Yes, you may be sure they will. ‘And in ‘this 
bP BOY the ring will be broken up, you see, and then in every 
issue of the paper we will enlighten ‘the public on th ; 
___.. Mayor’s incapability on one point and another, and make i 
clear that all the positions of trust in the town, the whole — 
control of municipal affairs, ought to be put in the hands om a a 
' the Liberals. 
Billing. That is perfectly true! I see it coming—I see it. 
coming; we are on the threshold of a revolution! ee 
[A knock is heard at the door. ce 
Hovstad. Hush! (Calls out.) Come in! ( Dr. STOCK: 
“MANN comes in by the street door. HovsTap goes to ‘meet 
him.) Ah, it is you, Doctor! Well? 


Dr. BStOE bacann| You may set to work and print it, Mr. a 
Hovstad! ij 
Hovstad. Has it come to that, then? F, ‘ ri, 


4 
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Billing. Hurrah! ; 

Dr. Stockmann. Yes, print away. Undoubtedly it has 
come to that. Now they must take what they get. ‘There 
- is going to be a fight in the town, Mr. Billing! 

; _ Billing. War to the knife, I hope! We = get our 
knives to their throats, Doctor! 

Dr. Stockmann. This article is only a beginning, I have 
already got four or five more sketched out in my head. 
_ Where is Aslaksen? 

: Billing (calls into the printing-room). Aslaksen, just 
come here for a minute! 
Hovstad. Four or five more articles, did you say? On 

the same subject? 2 

Dr. Stockmann. No—far from it, my dear fellow. No, 
they are about quite another matter. But they all spring 
from the question of the water-supply and the drainage. 
One thing leads to another, you know. It is like beginning 
to pull down an old house, exactly. 

Billing. Upon my soul it’s true; you find you are not 
done till you have pulled all the old rabbish down. 

Aslaksen (coming in). Pulled down? You are not 
thinking of pulling down the Baths surely, Doctor? 

Hovstad. Far from it, don’t be afraid. 

_ Dr. Stockmann. No, we meant something quite different. 

Well, what do you think of my article, Mr. Hovstad? 

Hovstad. I think it is simply a masterpiece—— 

Dr. Stockmann. Do you really think so? Well, I am 
very pleased, very pleased. 

Hovstad. It is so clear and intelligible. One need have 
no special knowledge to understand the bearing of it. You 
will have every enlightened man on your side. 

Aslaksen. And every prudent man too, I hope? 

Billing. The prudent and the imprudent—almost the 
whole town. 

Aslaksen. In that case we may venture to print it. 

Dr. Stockmann. I should think so! 


i would supervise the ee of ne eee 
_-Aslaksen. With pleasure. ; 
Dr. Stockmann. Take care of it as if it were a ae 
No -misprints—every word is important. I will look 
< again a little later; perhaps you will be able to let me see a ut S 
=: proof. I can’t tell you how eager I am to see it in print, = y 
. _ see it burst upon the public 
Billing. Burst upon them—yes, like a flash of lightning 
Dr. Stockmann. and to have it submitted to the 
judgment of my intelligent fellow-townsmen. You cannot 
imagine what I have gone through to-day. I have been — 
threatened first with one thing and then with another; they 
have tried to rob me of my most elementary | ‘rights as a 
. Man 
Billing. What! Your rights as a man! 2 

Dr. Stockmann. they have tried to degrade me, to. 
‘make a coward of me, to force me to put Pons interests 
before my most sacred convictions 

Billing. ‘That is too much—I’m damned if it as 

Hovstad. Oh, you mustn’t be surprised at anything from 
that quarter. 

Dr. Stockmann. Well, they will get the worst of it wits 
me; they may assure themselves of that. I shall consider _ 
the “People’s Messenger” my sheet-anchor now, and every Be 

~ single day I will bombard them with one article after an-— 
_ other, like bomb-shells ; 

Aslaksen. Yes, but 

Billing. Hurrah!—it is war, it is war! 

Dr. Stockmann. I shall smite them to the ground—I 
shall crash them—I shall break down all their defences, be- 
fore the eyes of the honest public! That is what I shall do! 

_ Aslaksen. Yes, but in moderation, Doctor—proceed with — 
mederation 
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Peek it is not merely a question 
-supply and drains now, you know. No—it is - 


hole of our social life that we have got to purify and dis 


i infec —_— 
_ Billing. Spoken like a deliverer! — shes 
Dr. Stockmann. All the incapables must be turned out, 


= 


‘s you understand—and that in every walk of life! Endless 


cannot see it all quite clearly yet, but I shall in tines 
_ Young and vigorous standard-bearers—those are what we 
_ need and must seek, my friends; we must have new men in 
command at all our outposts. V4 
Billing. Hear, hear! 

—~ > 2: Stockman. We only need to stand by one another, 
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oe. and it will all be perfectly easy. The revolution will be — 


_ launched like a ship that runs smoothly off the stocks. 
Don’t you think so? i ; 
Hovstad. For my part I think we have now a prospect 
___ of getting the municipal authority into the hands. where it 
_ _ should lie. 
— -—-—s Aslaksen. And if only we proceed with moderation, 1 I 
‘cannot imagine that there will be any risk. 

Dr. Stockmann. Who the devil cares whether there is 


of truth and for the sake of my conscience. 

s Hovstad. You are a man who deserves to be supported, 
Doctor. 

a Aslaksen. Yes, there is no denying that the Doctor is 
a true friend to the town—a real friend to the community, 


m  thatheis. ’ 
Billing. Take my word for it, Aslaksen, Dr. Stockmann 
is a friend of the people. 
Aslaksen. I fancy the Householders’ Association will 


q make use of that expression before long. 
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_ any risk or not! What I am doing, I am doing in the name 
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ing % me oH js you s y. 
something quite different. By es he shall h 
G th interest! But now I must be off to see a poor de 
. I will come back, as I said. Keep a very careful ¢ 
on the manuscript, Aslaksen, and don’t for worlds leave 
any of my notes of exelamakiont Rather put one or > 
more in! Capital, capital! Well, good-bye for the pres 
Saat good-bye! eg 
[They show him to the door, and bow him ou 
H ovstad. _He may prove an invaluably useful man to us. 
Aslaksen. Yes, so long as he confines himself to this mate 
“ter of the Baths. But if he goes farther afield, I don’t ou, : 
: a ‘it would be advisable to follow him. 
--- Hovstad. Hm!—that all depends—— . 
~ Billing. You are so infernally timid, Aslaksen! 
' Aslaksen. Timid? Yes, when it is @ question of the — 
y local authorities, I am timid, Mr, Billing; it is a lesson I 
have learnt in the school of experience, let me tell you. But ag 
- try me in higher politics, in matters that concern the govern- a 
ment itself, and then see if I am timid. o 
_ Billing. No, you aren’t, I admit. But this is simply 4 
_ Sontradicting yourself, pe 
ay Aslaksen. Iam aman with a.conscience, and that i is the 7 
a Eehaie matter. If you attack the government, you don’t do “a 
the community any harm, anyway; those fellows pay no at- 
tention to attacks, you see—they go on just as they are, in 
spite of them. But local authorities are different; they can 
be turned out, and then perhaps you may get an ignorant 
lot into office who may do irreparable harm to the house- 
holders and everybody else. 
Hovstad. But what of the education of citizens by self- _ 
government—don’t you attach any importance to that? 
Aslaksen. When a man has interests of his own to pro- 
tect, he cannot think of everything, Mr. Hovstad. 
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Riek a smile). Hm! (Bobats. Pay “the d 
Sheriff Stensgaard was your predecessor at that edito 


A illing | ( Spitting ). Bah! That turncoat. _ et ; 
-Hovstad. I am not a weathercock—and never will be. a 
oe ‘Aslaksen. A politician should never be too certain of 
é anything, Mr. Hovstad. And as for you, Mr. Billing, I 
___ should think it is time for, you to be taking in a reef or two 
. ys We n your sails, seeing that you are applying for the post of 
Sy secretary to the ee - 
Billing. I : ‘vom 
_. Hovstad. ree you, Billing? pe: 
Billing. Well, yes—but you must clearly understand 1! ie 
am doing it only to annoy the bigwigs. ae 
q _~ Aslaksen. Anyhow, it is no business of mine. But ifI 
_ am to be accused of timidity and of inconsistency in my 4 i 
_ principles, this is what I want to point out: my political — 

a _ Past is an open book. I have never changed, except Perhaps % : 
___ to become a little more moderate, you see. My heart is still 
__-with the people; but I don’t deny that my reason has a cer- _ : 
; tain bias Awan the authorities—the local ones, I mean. 

a [Goes into the printing-room. 

Billing. Oughtn’t we to try and get rid of him, Hovstad? 
_ Hovstad. Do you know anyone else who will advance the 
money for our paper and printing bill? 
Billing. It is an infernal nuisance that we don’t) Poses, 
some capital to trade on. we 
iy Hovstad (sitting down a his desk). Yes, if we only Radi 2 
that, then: 

Billing. Suppose you were to apply to Dr. Stockmann? 
_ Hovstad (turning over some papers). What is the use? 
He has got nothing. 
Billing. No, but he has got a warm man in the back- 


a thi g? 
idling. “Good Lord, ofc course he: hast? 
must come to the Stockmanns. Most probably he wi 
something for the children, at all events. . 
_ Hovstad ( turning half round J: Are ‘you ‘counting on = 
- that? mar 
Billing. Counting on it? Of course I am | not counti 1g 
on anything. uae 
Hovstad. That is right. And I shotld not count on ee 
: -secretaryship to the Bench either, if I were you; for’ : can 
assure you—you won’t get it. ( 
Billing. Do you think I am not quite aware of chat?’ 
My object is ptecively not to get it. A slight of that kind 
stimulates a man’s fighting power—it is like getting a supply — 
of fresh bile—and I am sure one needs that badly enough in ; 
‘a hole-and-corner place like this, where it is so pile any- 
_ thing happens to stir one up. ; 
_ Hovstad (writing). Quite so, quite so. ee 
_ Billing. Ah, I shall be heard of yet!—Now I shall go 
and write the appeal to the Householders’ Association. Bia 
[Goes into. the room on the right. 
_ _Hovstad (sitting at his desk, biting his penholder, says 
slowly). Hm!—that’s it, is it? (A knock is heard.) 
Come in! (PETRA comes in by the outer door. Hovstap ~ 
faci. 
gets up.) What, you!—here? 
Petra. Yes, you must forgive me—— 
Hovstad ( palling a chair forward). Won’t you sit down? 
- Petra. No, thank you; I must go again in a moment.” 
Hovstad. Have you come with a message from your — “ 
father, by any chance? : 
Petra. No, I have come on my own account. (Takes a 
book out of ee coat pocket.) Tere is the English story. 
Hovstad. Why have you brought it back? 
Petra. Because I am not going to translate it. 


aa 


Peira. Quite so. That is why I wanted to tell you that 
Bis must find something else. (Lays the book on the 
_ table.) You can’t use this for the “People’s Messenijer: eer 
_ Hovstad. Why not? : 
Petra. Because it conflicts with all your opinions. 
_ Hovstad. Oh, for that matter Bae 
Petra. You don’t understand me.’ The burden of this. 
story is that there is a supernatural power that looks after ES 
the so-called good people in this world and makes everything __ 
_ happen for the best in their case—while all the so-called bad 
_ people are punished. Be 
.. Hovstad. Well, but that is all right. That is just what 
our readers want. 
_. Petra. And are you going to be the one to give it to | 
them? For myself, I do not believe a word of it. You 
know quite well that things do not happen so in reality. = 
L Hovstad. You are perfectly right; but an editor cannot 
_ always act as he would prefer. He is often obliged to bow — 
to the wishes of the public in unimportant matters.  Poli- 
tics are the most important thing in life—for a newspaper, — 
anyway; and if I want to carry my public with me on the 
path that leads to liberty and progress, I must not frighten ~ 
them away. If they find a moral tale of this sort in the 
_ gerial at the bottom of the page, they will be all the more 
ready to read what is printed above it; they feel more secure, | 
as it were. ; ; 
Petra. For shame! You would never go and set a snare 
like that for your readers; you are not a spider! 
Hovstad (smiling). Thank you for having such a good. __ 
opinion of me. No; as a matter of fact that is Billing’s idea — 
and not mine. 
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iste for fhe post of cee to the Bench, fe I h t. 
Petra. I don’t believe it, Mr. Hovstad. How « cou ld 
~ possibly bring himself to do mich a thing? ~ zm 
AA _ Hovstad. Ah, you must ask him that. 
Petra. 1 should never have thought it of him. 


s - Hovstad i looking more closely at Kee No? ‘Does 
a Gety surprise you so much? . 
Petra. Yes. Or perhaps not altogether. Really, f don’ 
quite know: 
_ _Hovstad. We journalists are’ not much worth, Miss. 
—  Stockmann. Marais ca 
Petra. Do you really mean that? ae 
- Hovstad. I think so sometimes. aise 
Petra. Yes, in the ordinary affairs of everyday life, per- 
haps; I can understand that. ‘But now, when you have 
ee taken a weighty matter in hand a 
| Hovstad. This matter of your father’s, you ‘mean? ns 
_ Petra. Exactly. It seems to me that now you must feel 
ie you are a man worth more than most. 
_ Hovstad. Yes, to-day I do feel something of that sort. — 
_ Petra. Of course you do, don’t you? It is a splendid 
~ vocation you have cHoseau-to smooth the way for the march 
_ of unappreciated truths, and new and courageous lines of 
-. thought. If it were nothing more than because you.stand 
fearlessly in the open and take up the cause of an injured a 
man. 
Hovstad. Especially when that injured man is—ahem! a. 
3 —I don’t rightly know how to—— 
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_ Petra. When that man is so upright and so honest, you 
mean? 

Hovstad (more gently). Especially when he is your 
father, I meant. 


: Petra (suddenly checked). That? 
x Hovstad. Yes, Petra—Miss Petra. 
‘a Petra. Is it that, that is first and foremost with you? 


Not the matter itself? Not the truth?—not my father’s 
-__ big generous heart? 

Hovstad. Certainly—of course—that too. 

Petra. No, thank you; you have betrayed yourself, Mr. 
Hovstad, and now I shall never trust you again in anything. 

Hovstad. Can you really take it so amiss in me that it 
is mostly for your sake——? 

Petra. What I am angry with you for, is ; for not having 
been honest with my father. You talked to him as if the 
truth and the good of the community were what lay nearest 
to your heart. You have made fools of both my father and 

‘me. You are not the man you made yourself out to be. 
And that I shall never forgive you—never! 

Hovstad. You ought not to speak so bitterly, Miss Petra 
—least of all now. 

Petra. Why not now, especially? 

Hovstad. Because your father cannot do without my 
help. 

é' ue (looking him up and down). Are you that sort of 
man too? For shame! 

Hovstad. No, no, I am not. This came upon me ‘so 
unexpectedly—you must believe that. 

Petra. I know what to believe. Good-bye. 

Aslaksen (coming from the printing-room, hurriedly and 
with an air of mystery). Damnation, Hovstad!—(Sees 
Petra.) Oh, this is awkward 

Petra. There is the book; you must give it to some one 
else. [Goes towards the door. 
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Aslob son. I ‘say—Mr. Hovitades it Sige 

_ Hovstad. Well, well!—what is it? ay 
~ Aslaksen. The “Mayor i is outside in ie ‘printing-04 

_ Hovstad. The Mayor, did you say? — 

 Aslaksen. Yes, he wants to speak to you. 


He came. in 


Bo: ovstad. What can te want? Wait a bist wi 
myself. [Goes to the door of the printing-room, opens it, 
bows and invites PETER Since in.) Just see, Aslak- 
» sen, that no one—— 
Aslaksen. Quite so. [Goes into the Srinting-roone : 
Peter Stockmann. You did not expect to see me here, — 
‘Mr, Hovstad? a Ue aes 
-Hovstad. No, I confess I did not. Ba acct t 
Peter Stockwann (looking round). _ You are wely. snug 
‘in here—very nice indeed. ; 
Hovstad. Oh race 
: Peter Stockmann. And here I come, without any notice, ; 
to take up your time! x 
Hovstad. By all means, Mr. Mayor. I am at your serv- a 
ice. But Jet me relieve you of your. (takes STOCK- 
MANN’S hat and stick and puts them on a chair). Won't : 
you sit down? 
Peter Stockmann (sitting down by the table). eee 
you. (Hovstap sits down.) I have had an extremely an- ao 
noying experience to-day, Mr. Hovstad. "Y 
Hovstad. Really? Ah well, I expect with all the v various | 
business you have to attend to—— 
~~ Peter Stockmann. The Medical Officer of the Baths is | 
“responsible for what happened to-day. 
Hovstad. Indeed? The Doctor? 
Peter Stockmann. He has addressed a kind of report ‘a 
the Baths Committee on the subject of certain ue 
defects in the Baths. 
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SP ictad Oh, i that what you were cna about? 
Peter Stockmann. ‘Yes, that is it. What do you think ec 
se it? 
>  Hovstad. Oh, I am only a layman—and I have only 
taken a very cursory glance at it. eg bee 

_ Peter Stockmann. But you are going to print it? 
Hovstad. I cannot very well refuse a distinguished | 


a 


man. 
__ Aslaksen. I have nothing to do with editing the paper, 
Mr. Mayor . i 
Peter Stockmann. I understand. 
_ Aslaksen. I merely print what is put into my hands. 
a Peter Stockmann. (Quite so. 

Aslaksen. And so I must—— 
[Moves off towards the printing-room. 


q 2 Peter Stockmann. N o, but wait a moment, Mr. Aslaksen. 
You will allow me, Mr. Hovstad?- 
Pe Hovstad. If you please, Mr. Mayor. 


Peter Stockmann. You are a discreet and thoughtful 


‘man, Mr. Aslaksen. 

Aslaksen. I am delighted to hear you think so, sir. 
Peter Stockmann. And a man of very considerable in- 
_ fluence. tf 
- Aslaksen. Chiefly among the small tradesmen, sir. 


D Aitazsen: What? , ‘ = 
arf ovstad. speared! : 


‘ spirited feeling, EGhely pleasing enaenee I Stich al- 
most say I hardly expected it. But you have a closer kno 1- eS 
edge of public opinion than I. S 
- Aslaksen. But, Mr. Mayor ars 
- Peter Stockmann, And indeed it is no small sacrifice th 
the town is going to make. 
Hovstad. The town? ahr : 
_Aslaksen. But I don’t understand. Is it the Baths——? 
Peter Stockmann. At a provisional estimate, the altera- % 
tions that the Medical Officer asserts to be desirable | will 
cost somewhere about twenty thousand eae Rae. * 
_ Aslaksen. That is a lot of money, but ot 
Peter Stockmann. Of course it will be necessary to raise . 
a municipal loan. 
o - Hovstad (getting up). “Surely you never mean thay the: ; 
town must pay: ? oa 
Aslaksen. Do you mean that it must come out ‘of the 
municipal funds?—out of the ill-filled pockets of the small 
tradesmen? a 
Peter Stockmann. Well, my dear Mr. Aslaksen, where yy 
else is the money to come from? 4 
Aslaksen. The gentlemen who own the Baths ought ton 
provide that. 
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.> ay jhe Pas The proprietors of the Baths are not 
_ ina position to incur any further expense. 

Aslaksen. Is that absolutely certain, Mr. Mayor?. AN 

Peter Stockmann. I have satisfied myself that it is so. 
_ If the town wants these very extensive alterations, it will 
have to pay for them. 
it Aslaksen. But, damn it all—I beg your pardon—this is 
, quite another matter, Mr. Hovstad! 
a Hovstad. It is, indeed. 

Peter Stockmann. The most fatal part of it is that we 
shall be obliged to shut the Baths for a couple of years. 

Hovstad. Shut them? Shut them altogether? 

Aslaksen. For two years? 

Peter Stockmann. Yes, the work will take as long as that 
—at least. 

Aslaksen. I’m damned if we will stand that, Mr. Mayor! 
What are we householders to live upon in the meantime? 

Peter Stockmann. Unfortunately, that is an extremely 
difficult question to answer, Mr. Aslaksen. But what would 
you have us do? Do you suppose we shall have a single 
visitor in the town, if we go about proclaiming that our 
water is polluted, that we are living over a plague spot, that 
the entire town 

Aslaksen. And the whole thing is merely imagination? 

Peter Stockmann. With the best will in the world, I 
have not been able to come to any other conclusion. 

Aslaksen. Well then I must say it is absolutely unjusti- 
fiable of Dr. Stockmann—I beg your pardon, Mr. Ma- 
yor 

Peter Stockmann. What you say is lamentably true, Mr. 
Aslaksen. My brother has, unfortunately, always been a 
headstrong man. 

Aslaksen. After this, do you mean to give him your sup- 
port, Mr. Hovstad? 

Hovstad. Can you suppose for a moment that I——? 
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re oH ovstad. Have you got it ae you, Mr. MtSon? 
: os ef Peter Stockmann (fumbling in his pocket 2 Yes, 
a: y ie it with me in case you should. 
- Aslaksen. Good Lord, there he is! a 
‘Peter Stockmann. Who? My brother? Pas > ct 
_Hovstad. Where? Where? : Pick 
_ Aslaksen. He has just gone through the prAnne caGnte 
Peter Stockmann. How unlucky! I don’t want to meet — 
him here, and I had still several things to speak to you about. _ 
Baki A, posted (pointing to the door on the right ). Goin there . 
5 for the present. 
Peter Stockmann.~ But——? 
Hovstad. You will only find Billing in there. 
Aslaksen. Quick, quick, Mr. Mayor—he is just coming. ae 
Peter Stockmann. Yes, very \well; but. see that you a 
rid-of him quickly. 
, [Goes out through the door on the right, which 
_ ASLAKSEN opens for him and shuts after him. 
Hovstad. Pretend to be doing: something, Aslaksen. 
: [Sits down and writes. ASLAKSEN begins foraging 
among a heap of newspapers that are lying on 


ne 


ea 


a chair. 
Dr. Stockmann (coming in from the printing-room ie 
Here I am again. — [Puts down his hat and stick. — 4 


Hovstad (writing). Already, Doctor? Hurry up with 
what we were speaking about, Aslaksen. We are very — 
pressed for time to-day. -4 

Dr. Stockmann (to ASLAKSEN ). No proof for me to see 


yet, I hear. ; 

Aslaksen (without turning round ). You couldn’t expect — 3 
it yet, Doctor. = 
2 


: {slaksen. Yes, I am almost afraid it will, 
ie Stockmann. All right, my dear friends; I will come 


pation of such great ipnlartance this welfare of the set Y 
at stake—it is no time to shirk trouble. (Is just going, but — 
stops and comes back.) Look here—there is one ne more: tan 

want to speak to you about. a 
Saeed ousted. Excuse me, but could it not wait till some ies 7h 
q F time? | 
& Dr. Stockmann. I can tell you in half a dozen words. 
_ It is only this. When my article is read to-morrow and it isi sees 
Percaiiond that I have been quietly working the whole winter | 
_ for the welfare of the town— 
a - Hovstad. Yes, but, Doctor— 
_ » Dr. Stockmann. I know what you are going to say. 

- You don’t see how on earth it was any more than my duty © 

4 —my obvious duty as a citizen. Of course it wasn’t; I~ 
_ know that as well as you. But my fellow-citizens, you — 
know——! Good Lord, think of all the good souls who 7 
think so highly of ne 

Aslaksen. Yes, our townsfolk have had a very high ti is 
jon of you so far, ‘Doctor. ve 
a Dr. eka: Yes, and that is just why I am afraid | 
~ they— Well, this is the point; when this reaches them, 
especially the poorer classes, and sounds in their ears like 
a a summons to take the town’s affairs into their own hands 
for the future—— 
; _ Hovstad (getting up). Ahem! Doctor, I won’t conceal 
from you the fact—— 
E. _ Dr. Stockmann. Ah!—I knew there was something in 
ss 
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Sy anil: Well, ay ites ‘it is—whethe 
onstration in mes honour, ora peas ora sub 


:  Banstad’ You Stil peti me, Doctor, but sooner 
later we must tell you the plain truth mS 
veh: [He is interrupted by the ee of Mrs. Stoc 
- MaNN, who comes in from the street door. 
Mrs. Stockmann (seeing her, husband). Just as. Ei, 
aS _ thought! , 
Hovstad (going towards her). You too, Mrs. Stock- 
he “mann? 
Dr. Stockmann. What on earth ae you want os Kath 
-erine? — 
Mrs. Stockmann, I should think you know very well 
what I want. a 
aa _ Hovstad. Won’t you sit down? Or et desis te 
Mrs. Stockmann. No, thank you; don’t trouble. And 
you must not be offended at my coming to fetch my husband; 
_I am the mother of three children, you know. 
= Dr. Stockmann. Nonsense] we know all about that. 
; Mrs. Stockmann. Well, one would not give you credit 
for much thought for your wife and children to-day; if you 
had had that, you would not have gone and cragEed us all 
into distortune: : 
Dr. Stockmann. Are you out of your senses, Katherine! : o} 
Because a man has a wife and children, is he not to be al- 
lowed to proclaim the truth—is he not to be allowed to be 
_an actively useful citizen—is he not to be allowed to do a é 
service to his native town! La Sc 
Mrs. Stockmann. Yes, Thomas—in reason. 
Aslaksen. Just what I say. meee oes is everything. 
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Mrs. Stockmann. And that is why you wrong us, Mr. 
_ Hovstad, in enticing my husband away from his home and 
making a dupe of him in all this. 

___ -Hovstad. I certainly am making a dupe of no one—— 

: Dr. Stockmann. Making a dupe of me! Do you suppose 

| Ishould allow myself to be duped! 

" Mrs. Stockmann. It is just what you do. I know quite 
well you have more brains than anyone in the town, but 
you are extremely easily duped,:Thomas. (To Hovsrap.) 

Please to realise that he loses his post at the Baths if you 

| print what he has written—— 

Aslaksen. What! 

Hovstad. Look here, Doctor. 
_ Dr. Stockmann (laughing). a—ha!—just let them try! 
No, no—they will take good care not to. I have got the 
compact majority behind me, let me tell you! 

; Mrs. Stockmann. Yes, that is just the worst of it—your 

having any such horrid thing behind you. 

Dr. Stockmann. Rubbish, Katherine!—Go home and 
look after your house and leave me to look after the com- 
munity. How can you be so afraid, when I am so confident 
and happy? (Walks up and down, rubbing his hands.) 
Truth and the People will win the fight, you may be certain! 
I see the whole of the broad-minded middle class marching 
like a victorious army ! (Stops beside a chair.) What 
the deuce is that lying there? 

Aslaksen. Good Lordi 

Hovsiad. Ahem! 

Dr. Stockmann. Here we have the topmost pinnacle of 
authority! 

[Takes the Mayor’s official hat carefully between 
his finger-tips and holds it up in the air. 

Mrs, Stockmann. The Mayor’s hat! 

Dr. Stockmann. — And here is the staff of office too. How 
in the name of all that’s wonderful ? 

Hovstad. Well, you see—— 


_ trying to “talk eon over. —hi 
ke there! fi as soon as he caught sight 
“) inting-room- 
away. Mr. rae 
_ Aslaksen (hurriedly). Yes, he ran away, Doctor. 
Dr. Stockmann. Ran away without his stick or ‘his 
_ Fiddlesticks! Peter doesn’t run away and leave his be yn 
- ings behind him.. But what the deuce have you done wi 
him? Ah!—in there, of course. Now you shall see, Kath 
ape erin’, © 
Mrs. Stockmann. Thomas—please don’t 
-. Aslaksen. Don’t be rash, Doctor. 
me ‘eat [ Dr. STOCKMANN has put on the Mayor’ Ss hat iid 
BO eRe taken his stick in his hand. He goes up to the 
door, opens it and stands with his hand to his 
hat at the salute. PETER STOCKMANN Comes in, 
ek red with anger. BtiLuinc follows him. 
Peter Stockmann. What does this tomfoolery mean? ea 
‘Dr. Stockmann. Be respectful, my good Peter. I am 
_ the chief authority in the town now. [Walks up and down. e 
Mrs. Stockmann (almost in tears). Really, Thomas! — 
Peter Stockmann (following him about). Give me ws 
what and stick. 
Dr. Stockmann (in the same tone as before). If you are 
chief constable, let me tell you that I am the Mayor—I am ia 
the master of the whole town, please understand! 
Peter Stockmann. Take off my hat, I tell you. Remem-_ Ri 
~ ber it is part of an official uniform. oe 
_ Dr. Stockmann. Pooh! Do you think the newly awe : 
ened lion-hearted people are going to be frightened by an x 
official hat? There is going to be a revolution in the town 
’ to-morrow, let me tell you. You thought you could turn | 
me out; but now I shall turn you out—turn you out of all 
your various offices. Do you think I cannot? Listen tous 
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me. I have triumphant social forces behind me. Hovstad 
and Billing will thunder in the “People’s Messenger,” and 
Aslaksen will take the field at the head of the whole House- 
holders’ Association 

Aslaksen. That I won't, Does 

Dr. Stockmann. Of course you will—— 

Peter Stockmann. Ah!—may I ask then if Mr. Hovstad 
_ intends to join this agitation? 

Hovstad. No, Mr. Mayor. 

Aslaksen. No, Mr. Hovstad is not such a fool as to go 
and ruin his paper and himself for the sake of an eLiets 
grievance. 

Dr. Stockmann (looking round de ). What ord this 
mean? 

Hovstad. You have represented your case in a false light, 
Doctor, and therefore I am unable to give you my support. 

Billing. And after what the Mayor was so kind as to tell 
me just now, I 

Dr. Stockmann. A false light! Leave that part of it 
to me. Only print my article; I am quite capable of de- 
fending it. 

Hovstad. Iam not going to print it. I cannot and will 
not and dare not print it. 

Dr. Stockmann. You dare not? What nonsense!—you 
are the editor; and an editor controls his paper, I suppose! 

Aslaksen. No, it isthe subscribers, Doctor. 

Peter Stockmann. Fortunately, yes. 

Aslaksen. It is public opinion—the enlightened public— - 
householders and people of that Kind they control the news- 

" papers. 

Dr. Stockmann (composedly). And I have all these in- 
fluences against me? 

Aslaksen. Yes, you have. It would mean the absolute 
tuin of the community if your article were to appear. 

Dr. Stockmann, Indeed. 


t. see as mayor iat come ey an ae eae 
Dr. Stockmann. We have not got to the end yet. 
stAp.) Then it is quite impossible for 7 you t 
article in the “People’s Messenger’? ; aia 
Hovstad. Quite impossible—out of regard for your = 
: ily as well. — I 
Mrs. Stockmann. You) need not concern yourself a 
his family, thank you, Mr. Hovstad. 
_. Peter Stockmann (taking a paper from his packer rye 
- will be sufficient, for the guidance of the public, if this 
pears. It is an official statement. May I trouble you? ue % 
* -Hovstad (taking the paper). Cettainty = T will see > that it r 
is printed. Be 
Dr. Stockmann. But not mine. Do oe imagine ‘that i 
“tM you can silence me and stifle the truth! You will not ‘find: 
it so easy as you suppose. Mr. Aslaksen, kindly take my 
manuscript at once and print it as a pamphlet—at my ex- 
pense. I will have four hundred copies—no, five—six 
hundred. 
‘Aslaksen. Tf you offered me its weight in gold, I cou 
=) alot lend my press for any such purpose, Doctor. It would 
be flying in the face of public opinion. You will not get it sl 
printed anywhere in the town. oe ‘if 
Dr. Stockmann. Then give it me back: ; 4 
Hovstad (giving him the MS.) Here it is. 
Dr. Stockmann (taking his hat and stick). It shall b 
made public all the same. I will read it out at a mass 
meeting of the townspeople. All ad fellow-citizens shall ‘es 
hear the voice of truth! a 
Peter Stockmann. You will not find any public body i i «ay 
the town that will give you the use of their hall for sucha 
purpose. oe 
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. Aslaksen. Not a single one, I am certain. 

Billing. No, I’m damned if you will find one. , 

Mrs. Stockmann. But this is too shameful! Why should 
every one turn against you like that? 

Dr. Stockmann (angrily). I will tell you why. It is be- 
cause all the men in this town are old women—like you; 
they all think of nothing but their families, and never of the 
community. 

Mrs. Stockmann (putting her arm into his). Then I will 
show them that an—an old woman can be a man for once. 
I am going to stand by you, Thomas! 

Dr. Stockmann. Bravely said, Katherine! It shall be 
made public—as I am a living soul! “If I can’t hire a hall, 
T shall hire a drum, and parade the town with it and read 
it at every street-corner. 

Peter Stockmann. You are surely not such an arrant fool 
as that! 

Dr. Stockmann. Yes, I am. 

Aslaksen. You won’t find a single man in the whole town 
to go with you. 

Billing. No, I’m damned if you will. 

Mrs. Stockmann. Don’t give in, Thomas. I will tell the 
boys to go with you. 

Dr. Stockmann. That is a splendid idea! 

Mrs. Stockmann. Morten will be delighted; and Ejlif 
will do whatever he does. 

Dr. Stockmann. Yes, and Petra!—and you two, Kath- 
erine! | 

Mrs. Stockmann. No, I won’t do that; but I will stand 
at the window and watch you, that’s what I will do. 

Dr. Stockmann (puts his arms round her and kisses her). 
Thank you, my dear!’ Now you and I are going to try a 
fall, my fine gentlemen! I am going to see whether a pack 
of cowards can succeed in gagging a patriot who wants to 
purify society! 
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ACT IV 


house. At the back folding-doors, which are standing 
open, lead to an ante-room. Three windows in the left- 
hand wall. In the middle of the opposite wall a plat- 
form has been erected. On this is a small table with 
two candles, a water-botile and glass, and a bell. The 
room is lit by lamps placed between the windows. In 
the foreground on the left there is a table with candles 
a and a chair. To the right is a door and some chairs 
. standing near it. The room is nearly filled with a 
| ycrowd of townspeople of all sorts, a few women and 
schoolboys being amongst them. People are still 
; streaming in from the back, and the room is soon filled. 


Scene. A big old-fashioned room in CAPTAIN STER’S 
; 
a 


1st Citizen (meeting another). THullo, Lamstad! You 
here too? 

2nd Citizen. I go to every public meeting, I do. 

3rd Citizen. Brought your whistle too, I expect! 

2nd Citizen. I should think so. Haven’t you? 

3rd Citizen. Rather! And old Evensen said he was go- 
ing to bring a cow-horn, he did. 

and Citizen. Good old Evensen! 

[Laughter among the crowd. 

4th Citizen (coming up to them). I say, tell me what is 
going on here to-night. 

2nd Citizen. Dr. Stockmann is going to deliver an ad- 
dress attacking the Mayor. 

4th Citizen. But the Mayor is his brother. 
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chap to be afraid. xs ; e 
_ 3rd Citizen. But ae is in 1 the wrong;it said so in the 
> “cpeople s Messenger.” Richie 
we SNE Citizen. Yes, I expect he must be i in the wrong, 
: time, beca Se neither the Householders’ Association nor t 
Citizens’/Club would lend him their hall for his meeting. — 
ast Citizen. He couldn't even get the loan of the at 
_ the Baths. 
and Citizen. No, I should think not. x 
A Man in another part of the crowd. I say—who are we 
“to back up in this? “ 
Another Man, beside him. Watch Aslaksen, and do as 
‘he does. ee 
Billing (pushing his way through the crowd, with a writ- 
ing-case under his arm). Excuse me, gentlemen—do you 
mind letting me through? I am reporting for the “People’ s 
+ US Thank you very much! 
[He sits down at the table on the Left. ~ 
A Workman. Who was that? 
Second Workman. Don’t you know him? It’s Billing, — 
who writes for Aslaksen’s paper. ing 
[Captain Horster brings in Mrs. STOCKMANN 
and Petra through the door on the right. E Lek a 
and Morten follow them in. “a 
_ | Horster. I thought you might all sit here; you can aps Ny 
out easily from here, if things get too lively. iq 
Mrs. Stockmann. Do you think there will be a distur ‘ 
ance? i 
Horster. One can never tell—with such a coed. But 
sit down, and don’t be uneasy. 
Mrs. Stockmann (sitting down). It was extremely kind 
of you to offer my husband the room. 
Forster. Well, if nobody else would. . 
Petra (who has sat down beside her mother). And it was 
-a plucky thing to do, Captain Horster. 
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Horster. Oh, it is not such a great matter as all that. 
[Hovsrap and ASLAKSEN make their way through 
the crowd. 
Aslaksen (going up to HorsteR). Has the Doctor not 
come yet? 
Horster. He is waiting in the next room. 
- ; {Movement in the crowd by the door at the back. 
Hovstad. Look—here comes the Mayor! 
+ Billing. Yes, ’'m damned if’ he hasn’t come after all! 
[PETER STOCKMANN makes his way gradually 
- through the crowd, bows courteously and takes 
: up a position by the wall on the left. Shortly 
3 afterwards Dr. STOCKMANN comes in by the 
right-hand door. He is dressed in a black frock- 
coat, with a white tie. There is a little feeble 
applause, which is hushed down. Silence is ob- 
tained. 
Dr. Stockmann (in an undertone). Wow do you feel, 
Katherine? 
Mrs. Stockmann. All right, thank you. (Lowerimg her 
voice.) Be sure not to lose your temper, Thomas. 
Dr. Stockmann. Oh, I know how to control myself. 
(Looks at his‘watch, steps on to the platform and bows.) 
It is a quarter past—so I will begin. 
[Takes his M.S. out of his pocket. 
Aslaksen. I think we ought to elect a chairman first. 
Dr. Stockmann. No, it is quite unnecessary. 
_ Some of the Crowd. Yes—yes! 
Peter Stockmann. I certainly think, too, that we ought to 
have a chairman. 
Dr. Stockmann. But I have called this meeting to de- 
liver a lecture, Peter. 
Peter Stockmann. Dr. Stockmann’s lecture may possibly 
lead to a considerable conflict of opinion. 
Voices in the Crowd. A chairman! A chairman! 


He eeting have its way. age 
as: ‘Aslaksen. Will the Mayor be Pe enough to unde 


«a Three Men (clapping thew hands). Braet ‘Bravo 
-. Peter Stockmann. For various reasons, which you 
- easily understand, I must beg to be excused. But for 
nately we have amongst us a man who I think will be ac- 
ceptable to you all. I refer to the res of the ey 
holders’. Association, Mr. Aslaksen. © ca) 
_ Several Voices. Ves—Aslaksen! Bravo renee 3 
a ia [Dr. StockMaNN takes up his MS. and walks ui; 
22 ee and down the platform. 
- Aslaksen. Since my fellow-citizens chase to et me 
__ -with this duty, I cannot refuse. 
2 ae [Loud applause. ASLAKSEN mounts the platen: 
Billing (writing ). “Mr. Aslaksen was elected with en- 
- thusiasm.” 
_ Aslaksen. And now, as I am in this oNuon: IT should 
est like to say a few brief words. I am a quiet and peaceable 
man, who believes in discreet moderation, and—and—in — 
et, moderate discretion. All my friends can bear witness to ie 
3 that. sy 
ah Several Voices. That’s right! That’s right, Pere 
ak Aslaksen. 1 have learnt in the school of life and experi- p 
ence that moderation is the most valuable virtue ¢ a citizen — 
_ can possess 
Peter Stockmann. Hear, hear! 
Aslaksen, — And moreover that discretion and moder- a 
ation are what enable a man to be of most service to the _ 
community. I would therefore suggest to our esteemed — 
fellow-citizen, who has called this meeting, that he should ~ 
strive to keep strictly within the bounds of moderation. _ 


~\ 
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A Man by the door. Three cheers for the Moderation 
Society! 

_ A Voice. Shame! 

2 4 Several Voices. Sh!—Sh! 

7 Aslaksen. No interruptions, gentlemen, please! Does 
__ anyone wish to make any remarks? 

Peter Stockmann. Mr. Chairman. 

} Aslaksen. The Mayor will address the meeting. 

Peter Stockmann. In consideration of the close relation- 
ship in which, as you all know, I stand to the present Medi- 
cal Officer of the Baths, I should have preferred not to 
speak this evening. But my official position with regard 
to the Baths and my solicitude for the vital interests of the 
town compel me to bring forward a motion. I venture to 
presume that there is not a single one of our citizens present 
who considers it desirable that unreliable and exaggerated 
accounts of the sanitary condition of the Baths and the town 
should be spread abroad. 

Several Voices. No, no! Certainly not! We protest 
against it! 

Peter Stockmann. Therefore I should like to propose 
that the meeting should not permit the Medical Officer either 
to read or to comment on his proposed lecture. 

Dr. nar gels (impatiently). Not permit——! What 
the devil 

Mrs. eae rf Jarlehine }. Ahem!—ahem! 

Dr. Stockmann (collecting himself). Very well. Go 
ahead! 

Peter Stockmann. In my communication to the “People’s 
Messenger,” I have put the essential facts before the public 
in such a way that every fair-minded citizen can easily form 
his own opinion. From it you will see that the main result 
of the Medical Officer’s proposals—apart from their con- 
stituting a vote of censure on the leading men of the town— 
would be to saddle the ratepayers with an unnecessary ex- 
penditure of at least some thousands of pounds. 
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some e cat-calls. 


es abies (ringing ‘his bell).’ Silence, eke ger 

I beg to support the Mayor’s motion. I quite ‘agree. 
him that there is something behind this agitation star 
ae the Doctor. _ He talks about the Baths; but it is a ie 


fhe town eet into new- Handle No one daubis thie onealy? 
‘of the Doctor’s intentions—no one will suggest that there 
_ can be any two opinions as to that. I myself am a believer 


= ED “self-government for the people, provided it does not fall 
- too heavily on the ratepayers. But that would be the case — 


here; and that is why I will see Dr. Stockmann damned—I 
beg your pardon—before I go with him in the matter. You, 
can pay too hts for a thing sometimes; that is my opinion. 5 
[Loud applouse on all sides. 


Hovstad. I, too, feel called upon to explain my position, — 
Dr. Stockmann’s agitation appeared to be gaining a certain — 


- amount of sympathy at first, so I supported it as impartially 
as I could. But presently we had reason to suspect that we — 


had allowed ourselves to be misled by misrepresentation of . 


the state of affairs—— ae 

Dr. Stockmann. Misrepresentation {. 

Hovstad. Well, let us say a not entirely trustworthy 
representation. The Mayor’s statement has proved that I 
hope no one here has any doubt as to my liberal principles; 


the attitude of the “People’s Messenger” towards important — 


political questions is well known to every one. But the ad- 
vice of experienced and thoughtful men has convinced me 
that in purely local matters a newspaper ought to proceed 
with a certain caution. 

Aslaksen. I entirely agree with the speaker. 


Hovstad. And, in the matter before us, it is now an un- | 


doubted fact that Dr. Stockmann has public opinion against 
him. Now, what is an editor’s first and most obvious duty, 


gentlemen? Is it not to work in harmony with his readers? — 
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‘Has he not received a sort’ of tacit mandate to work per- 
sistently. and assiduously for the welfare of those whose 
opinions he represents? Or is it possible I am mistaken in\ 
that? . 

Voices from the crowd. No,no! You are quite right! 

Hovstad. It has cost me a severe struggle to break with 
a man in whose house I have been lately a frequent guest— 
a man who till to-day has been able to pride himself on the 
undivided goodwill of his fellow-citizens—a man whose only, 
or at all events whose essential, failing is that he is swayed 
by his heart rather than his head. 

A few scattered voices. That is true! Bravo, Stock~ 
mann! ‘ 

Hovstad. But my duty to the community obliged me to 
break with him. And there is another consideration that 
impels me to oppose him, and, as far as possible, to arrest 
him on the perilous course he has adopted; that is, consid- 
eration for his family: 

Dr. Stockmann. Please stick to the water-supply! and 
drainage! 

Hovstad. ——consideration, I repeat, for his wife and 
his children for whom he has made no provision. 

Morten. Is that us, mother? 

Mrs. Stockmann. Hush! 

Aslaksen. I will now put the Mayor’s proposition to the 
vote. 

Dr. Stockmann. There is no necessity! To-night I have 
no intention of dealing with all that filth down at the Baths. 
No; I have something quite different to say to you. 

Peter Stockmann (aside). What is coming now? 

- A Drunken Man (by the entrance door). I am a rate- 
payer! And therefore I have a right to speak too! And 
my entire—firm—inconceivable opinion is—— 

A number of voices. Be quiet, at the back there! 

Others. He is drunk! Turn him out! 
[They turn him out. 


_ Aslaksen ( ringing his bell). — 
the meeting. 


a man, like a lion! But now it is all one to me; I 
something of even weightier importance to say to you. 
Le yaa [The crowd presses nearer to him, Morten Kit 


ar. Dr. Stockmann (continuing). 1 have thought and pon- 
_ dered a great deal, these last few days—pondered over such 
-_ a variety of things that in the end my head seemed too full — 
~ to hold them. ; eee a ak 
Peter Stockmann (with a cough). Ahem! — ‘ 
Dr. Stockmann. _but I got them clear in my mind 
at last, and then I saw the whole situation lucidly. - An 
that is why I am standing here to-night. I have a great rev 
elation to make to you, my fellow-citizens! — I will impart t 
-you a discovery of a far wider scope than) the trifling matter 


- Baths! We won’t hear you! None of that! 3 


speaker to moderate his language. 


> So aie. | ae a 


7. Stockmann. I should ‘like to have seen anyo: 1 


“days ago, dare to attempt to silence me as has 
one to-night! I would have defended my sacred right 
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conspicuous among them. ie 
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that our water-supply is poisoned and our medicinal Baths’ — 
are standing on pestiferous soil. eh 
A number of voices (shouting). Don't talk about the — 


“Dr. Stockmann. 1 have already told you that what bth. 
want to speak about is the great discovery I have made lately a 
—the discovery that all the sources of our moral life are’ 
poisoned and that the whole fabric of our civic community 
is founded on the pestiferous soil of falsehood. a 

Voices of disconcerted Citizens. What is that he says? — ‘" 
Peter Stockmann. Such an insinuation | Ba: 
Aslaksen (with his hand on his bell). 1 call upon the — 


Dr. Stockmann. I have always loved my native town. x8 
as a man only can love the home of his youthful days. I~ 
was not old when I went away from here; and exile, longing — 


~ 
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and memories cast, as it were, an additional halo over both 
the town and its inhabitants. (Some clapping and ap- 
plause.) And there I stayed, for many years, in a horrible 
hole far away up north. When I came into contact with 
some of the people that lived scattered about among the 
_ rocks, I often thought it would of been more service to the 
_ poor half-starved creatures if a veterinary doctor had been 
sent up there, instead of a man like me. 

[Murmurs among the crowd. 

Billing (laying down his pen). Ym damned if I have 
ever heard. ! 

Hovstad. It is an insult to a respectable population! 

Dr. Stockmann. Wait abit! I do not think anyone will 
charge me with having forgotten my native town up theré. 
I was like one of the eider-ducks brooding on its nest, and 
what I hatched was—the plans for these Baths. (Applause 
and protests.) And then when fate at last decreed for me 
the great happiness of coming home again—I assure you, 
gentlemen, I thought I had nothing more in the world to 
wish for. Or rather, there was one thing I wished for— 
eagerly, untiringly, ardently—and that was to be able to be 
of service to my native town and the good of the community. 

Peter Stockmann (looking at the ceiling).. You chose a 
strange way of doing it—ahem! 

Dr. Stockmann. And so, with my eyes blinded to the real 
facts, I revelled in happiness. But yesterday morning—no, 
to be precise, it was yesterday afternoon—the eyes of my 
mind were opened wide, and the first thing I realised was the 
colossal stupidity of the authorities : 

[Uproar, shouts and laughter. Mrs. STOCKMANN 
coughs persistently. 

Peter Stockmann. Mr. Chairman! 

Aslaksen (ringing his bell). By virtue of my author- 
ity: ! 

Dr. Stockmann. It is a petty thing to catch me up on a 
word, Mr, Aslaksen. What I mean is only that I got scent 


iggis ; 
esponsible for down at the Baths. I. aC 
men at any price!—I have had’ enough of such people 

time. They are like billy-goats in a young, Plantation; 
do mischief everywhere. They stand in a free man’s wa! 
whichever way he turns, and what I should like best wo 

be to see them exterminated like any other vermin— 
praia Us 7 
: : Peter Stockmann. Mr. Chairman, can we allow oun ex- 
pressions to pass? aad 
| Aslaksen (with his hand on his bell). Doctor fo 
wre : Dr. Stockmann. I cannot understand how it is that I 
ie have only now acquired a clear conception of what these 
-_, gentry are, when I had almost daily before my eyes in this 
- town such an excellent specimen of them—my brother Peter 
- slow-witted and hide-bound in prejudice——. SR 

[Laughter, uproar and hisses. Mrs. SrocKMANN 
sits coughing assiduously. ASLAKSEN rings his. s 
«a bell violently. 
.. The Drunken. Man (who has got in again). Is it me he : 
is talking about? My name’s Petersen, all right—but devil — 
: take me if I : 
Angry Voices. Turn out that drunken man! Turn him 
Sout. [He is turned out again. 

Peter Stockmann. Who was that person? 
1st Citizen. I don’t know who he is, Mr. Mayor. 

and Citizen. He doesn’t belong here. bate 

3rd Citizen. I expect he is a navvy from over at en 
rest is inaudible). 

Aslaksen. He had obviously had too much beer --Pro- 
ered, Doctor; but please strive to be moderate in your ‘Jan- 
guage. 

Dr. Stockmann. Very well, gentlemen, I will say no more 
about our leading men. And if anyone imagines, from what 

_ I have just said, that my object is to attack these people 
| ans evening, he is wrong—absolutely wide of the mares 
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0 z conviction that these pat 
] ' s ralied of a dying school of thought— 
ost admirably paving the way for their own extinction; 
§ y need no doctor’s help to hasten their end. Nor is 
folk of that kind who constitute the most siege: Me i 


eaneleni. the sources of our > moral life nea iafccuing the 
4a ground on which we stand. It is not they who are the most — 
‘i _ dangerous enemies of truth and freedom amongst us. _ serach a 
_ -Shouts from all sides. Who then? Who is it? Name? Sy 
_ Name! as 
fs Dr. Stockmann. You may acer upon it I shall name 
them! That is precisely the great discovery I made yester- 
_ day. (Raises his voice.) The most dangerous enemy of 
E truth and freedom amongst us is the compact majority—yes, 
the damned compact Liberal majority—that is it! Now 
>-you know! 
. [Tremendous uproar. Most of the crowd are 
shouting, stamping and hissing. Some of the — 
mets is _ older men among them exchange stolen glances 
me and seem to be enjoying themselves. Mrs. — 
; STOCKMANN gets up, looking anxious. EJLIF ~ 
ia and Morten advance threateningly upon some 
a ; schoolboys who are playing pranks. ASLAKSEN _ 
y rings his bell and begs for silence. WHovsTap’ ,— 
ie and Bituinc both talk at once, but are inaudible. — 
At last quiet is restored. 
a Aslaksen. As chairman, I call upon the speaker to with- 
____ draw the ill-considered expressions he has just used. . “ 
Dr. Stockmann. Never, Mr. Aslaksen! It is the major- 
ity in our community that denies me my freedom and seeks 
-_ to prevent my speaking the truth. 
4 Hovstad. The majority always has right on its side. 
; r _ Billing. And truth too, by God! 
Dr. Stockmann, The majority never has right on its side. 
Never, I say! That is one of these social lies against which 


>. 


1 ute the a stiet at leeebue the oe palin are 
solutely overwhelming majority all the world over. 1] 
od Lord!—you can never pretend that it is right. that 
upid folk should govern the clever ones! ( Uproar 
 ories.) . Oh, yes—you can shout me down, I know! but you — 
cannot answer me. The majority has might on its side— 

_ unfortunately ; but right it has not. I am in the right—I 
_ and a few other scattered individuals. The minority is al- 
s As in the, right. ; [ Renewed uproar. 

| Hovstad. ‘Aha!—so Dr. Steen has become an aris 
_tocrat since the day before yesterday! a 
He _ Dr. Stockmann, T have already said that I don’t ited . 

__ to waste a word on the puny, narrow-chested, short-winded 
crew whom we are leaving astern. Pulsating. life no longer 
concerns itself with them. I am thinking of the few, the : 

_ scattered few amongst us, who have absorbed new and vig- 

_orous truths. Such men ‘stand, as it were, at the outposts, 

. so far ahead that the compact majority has not yet been able 

to come up with them; and there they are fighting for truths a 
that are too newly-born into the world of consciousness to — 
ee any considerable number of people on their side as yet. ‘ 
_Hovstad. So the Doctor is a revolutionary now! - : 

. ss Dr. Stockmann. Good heavens—of course I am, Mr. 
e - Hovstad! I propose to raise a revolution against the lie 
that the majority has the monopoly of the truth, What 
sort of truths are they that the majority usually supports? 

_ They are truths that are of such advanced age that they are ~ ye 

_ beginning to break up. And if a truth is as old as that, it 4 
5 ' is also in a fair way to become a lie, gentlemen. ( Laughter + a 

and mocking cries.) Yes, believe me or not, as you like; 

but truths are by no means as long-lived as Methuséah tag 4 

some folk imagine. A normally constituted truth lives, let ic " 

us say, as a rule seventeen or eighteen, or at most twenty a 


Mey 


q 


- Wo 
the “majority recognises. them and recommends them to the 


x con munity as wholesome moral nourishment. There is 

4 t nutritive value in that sort of fare, I can assure you; 

: Daa as a doctor, I ought to know. These “majority truths” 
e like last year’s cured meat—like rancid, tainted ham; 


Satcher. It appears to me that the speaker i is wandering 
3 long way from his subject. i 


_ Peter Stockmann. I quite agree with the Chairman, 


_ Dr. Stockmann. Wave you gone clean out of your coneae 
= - Peter? I am sticking as closely to my subject as I can; for 
- 2 my subject is precisely this, that it is the masses, the “ma ny, 
nN eect. infernal compact majority—that poisons the 
x _ Sources of our moral life and infects the ground we stand on. 


Hovstad. And all this because the great, broad-minded 


3 ‘majority of the people is prudent enough to show deference 


only to well-ascertained and well-approved truths? 
Dr. Stockmann. Ah, my good Mr. Hovstad, don’t talk 


nonsense about well-ascertained truths! The truths of 
which the masses now approve are the very truths that the — 
fighters at the outposts held to in the days of our grand- 


fathers. We fighters at the outposts nowadays no longer 
approve of them; and I do not believe there is any other 
well-ascertained truth except this, that no community can 
live a healthy life if it is nourished only on such old mar- 
rowless truths. 

Hovstad. But instead of standing there using vague gen- 


eralities, it would be interesting if you would tell us what | 


these old marrowless truths are, that we are nourished on. 
[A pplause from many quarters. 
Dr. Stockmann. Oh, I could give you a whole string of 
such abominations; but to begin with I will confine myself 
to one e well-approved truth, which at bottom is a foul lie, 


rest rane: 
. Hovstad. And that annie es 
|< Dr. Stockmann. That i is, the doctrine you aie inherit 
- from your forefathers and proclaim thoughtlessly far and 
‘wide—the doctrine that the public, the crowd, the ‘masses _ 
are the essential part of the population—that hey: consti- 
tute the People—that the common folk, the ignorant and 
_ incomplete element in the community, have the same right 
_ to pronounce judgment and to approve, to direct and to 
: ff govern, as the isolated, intellectually SUpEERD Beep Ey 
brag: ot Ses 
_ Billing. Well, damn me if ever I a 
- Hovstad (at the same time, shouting out). Fellow-citi- 
zens, take good. note of that! : a 
A number of voices (angrily). Oho!—we are not. the a 
People! Only the superior folks are to govern, are they! 
_A Workman. Turn the fellow out, for talking such rub- K 
bish! BS ae 
Another. Out with him! 
- Another (calling out). Blow your horn, Biceal q 
. [A horn is blown loudly, amidst hisses and an 
angry uproar. 
Dr. Stockmann (when the noise has somewhat abated), 
Be reasonable! Can't you stand hearing the voice of truth 
for once? I don’t in the least expect you to agree with me 
- all at once; but I must say I did expect Mr. Hovstad to 
' admit I was right, when he had recovered his" ee SposEe a : 
- little. He claims to be a freethinker ee: 
Voices (in murmurs of astonishment). Freethinker, did 4 
‘ 
‘ 


he say? Is Hovstad a freethinker? 

Hovstad ( shouting ). Prove it, Dr. Stockmann! When 
have I said so in print? 

~ Dr. Stockmann (reflecting ). No, confound it, you are 
Rebel soe have never had the courage to. Well, I won’t 


stad. sh us say iti 
I am going to prove to you, scie 
__ tifically, that the “People’s Messenger” leads you by the 
: Z nose in a shameful manner when it tells you that you—that 
the common people, the crowd, the masses are the real. ese 
sence of the: People. That is ‘only a newspaper lie, I tell 
- u!- The common people are nothing more than the raw 
ee aeetial of which a People is made. (Groans, laughter and | 
uproar. ) Well, isn’t that the case? Isn’t there an enor- 
_ mous difference between a well-bred and an ill-bred strain of — 
animals? Take, for instance, a common barn-door hen; 
_ What sort of eating do you get froin a shrivelled up old scrag = 
_ of a fowl like that? Not much, do you! And what sort of —__ 
eggs does it lay? A fairly good crow or a raven can lay 
_ pretty nearly as good an egg. But take a well-bred Spanish 
be or Japanese hen, or a good pheasant or a turkey—then you 
itp the difference. Or take the case of dogs, with whom 
we humans are on such intimate terms. Think first of an 
ordinary common cur—I mean one of the horrible, coarse- ~ 
haired, low-bred curs that do nothing but run about the 
streets and befoul the walls of the houses. Compare one 
_ of these curs with a poodle whose sires for many genera- 
tions have been bred in a gentleman’s house, where they — 
have had the best of food and had the opportunity of hear- 
ing soft voices and music. Do you not think that the 
poodle’s brain is developed to quite a different degree from 
that of the cur? Of course it is. It is puppies of well-bred + 
poodles like that, that showmen train to do incredibly clever\ . 
tricks—things that a common cur could never learn to do 
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even if it stood on its head. [Uproar and mocking cries. 
A Citizen (calls out). Are you going to make out we are 
dogs, now? 


Another Citizen. We are not animals, Doctor! 
Dr. Stockmann. Yes, but, bless my soul, we are, my 
friend! It is true we are the finest animals anyone could 
_ wish for; but, even amongst us, exceptionally fine animals 


} ar quite agrees Slo me as slo a as df isa Tasks 
ur-footed animals—— ~ si , 


es cerned. 4 
_ Dr. Stockmann. Very well. But as soon as I extend ie o 


he Jan short.. He no ae dares to think i ieioeslentlo rr 
to pursue his ideas to their logical conclusion ; so he turns 
- the whole theory upside down and proclaims in the “People’s 
Messenger” that it is the barn-door hens and street curs 
that are the finest specimens in the menagerie. But that 
. is always the way, as long as a man retains the traces of 
common origin and has not worked his way up to intehs 
~_- Iectual distinction. ; 
-s Hovstad. I lay no claim to any sort of distinction. Tam 
_ the son of humble countryfolk, and I am proud that the — 
stock I come from is rooted deep among the common people, ; 
he insults. ! 
Voices. Bravo, Hovstad! Bravo! Rewer, Was} 
bat Dr. Stockmann. The kind of common people I mean are as 
not only to be found low down in the social scale; they crawl 
and swarm all around us—even in the highest ‘social posi- — 
tions. You have only to look at your own fine, distinguished 
Mayor! My brother Peter is every bit as nlebeian as anes 
one that walks in two sues 


[Laughter and hisses, 

_ Peter Sack ann: I protest against personal allusions of 
this kind. 

Dr. Stockmann ( ‘abertnbabls ). ——and that, not be. 
cause he is, like myself, descended from some old rascal ofa 
pirate from Pomerania or thereabouts—because that is who 

_we are descended from. 

Peter Stockmann, An absurd legend. I deny it! © 

Dr. Stockmann. ——but because he pals what his SU- 
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petiors think and holds the same opinions as they. People | 
who do that are, intellectually speaking, common people; 


_ and that is why my magnificent brother Peter is in reality 


so very far from any distinction—and consequently also so 
far from being liberal-minded. 

Peter Stockmann. Mr. Chairman ! 

Hovstad. So it is only the distinguished men that are 
liberal-minded in this country? We are learning something 
quite new! [ Laughter. 

Dr. Stockmann. Yes, that is nat of my new discovery 
too. And another part of it is that broad-mindedness is 
almost precisely the same thing as morality. That is why 
I maintain that it is absolutely inexcusable in the “People’s 
Messenger” to proclaim, day in and day out, the false doc- 
trine that it is the masses, the crowd, the compact majority 
that have the monopoly of broad-mindedness and morality— 
and that vice and corruption and every kind of intellectual 
depravity are the result of culture, just as all the filth that is 
draining into our Baths is the result of the tanneries up at 
Molledal! (Uproar and interruptions. Dr. STOCKMANN is 
undisturbed, and goes on, carried away by his ardour, with 
a smile.) And yet this same “People’s Messenger’ can go © 
on preaching that the masses ought to be elevated to higher 
conditions of life! But, bless my soul, if the ““Messenger’s” 
teaching is to be depended upon, this very raising up the 
masses would mean nothing more or less than setting them 
straightway upon the paths of depravity! Happily the 
theory that culture demoralises is only an old falsehood that 
our forefathers believed in and we have inherited. No, it 
is ignorance, poverty, ugly conditions of life that do the 
devil’s work! Ina house which does not get aired and swept 
every day—my wife Katherine maintains that the floor ought 
to be scrubbed as well, but that is a debatable question—in 
such a house, let me tell you, people will lose within two or 
three years the power of thinking or acting in a moral man- 
ner. Lack of oxygen weakens the conscience. And there 


oe 


. hood and seen 
+ A Citizen. I move that the Chairman diet the speaker 
: to sit down. 


sit down! 5 


- destruction of a community matter, if it lives on lies! — 


Aslaksen. Wecannot allow such a erave accusation oe 
whe flung at a citizen community. ae 


Voices ( angrily). Hear, hear! Quite right ! ‘Make him 


_ Dr. Stockmann (losing his self-control). Then I will go 
gand shout the truth at every street corner! I will write it 
in other towns’ newspapers! The whole country shall Know 
what is going on here! 

Hovstad. It almost seems as if Dr. Stockmann’ s inten- 
tion were to ruin the town. uM 

Dr. Stockmann. Yes, my native town is-so dear to me — 
that I would rather ruin it than see it flourishing upon a Tie. 

Aslaksen. This is really serious. ae, 

[Uproar and cat-calls. Mrs. StockMANN Dien 
but to no purpose; her husband does not listen © 
to her any longer. 

- Hovstad (shouting above the din). A man must be. a 
blic enemy to wish to ruin a whole community! a 

Dr. Stockmann (with growing fervour). What does the 


Tbae 


ought to be razed to the ground, I ‘tell you! 
by lies ought to be exterminated like vermin! and 
by infecting the whole country; you will bring about such — 
a state of things that the whole country will deserve to be 


ruined. And if things come to that pass, I shall say from a 


the bottom of my heart: Let the whole country perish, let all 
these people be exterminated! ) 

Voices from the crowd. That is talking like an rte 
out enemy of the people! 


he wh ed ( SKoukiers Mes, yes! ‘He is amt en: 
the people! He hates: his spied He hates his 


Someday, aiisturbed by pony we have ee to dissen toe 
Stockmann has shown himself in a light I should never 
ave dreamed of. : am unhappily obliged to subscribe to ee 


‘that opinion in a alien I propose a resolution. as 
_ follows: “This meeting declares that it considers Dr. Thomas 4 
aaa Medical Officer of the Baths, to be an enemy — 
of the people.” ig 
[A storm of cheers and applause. A number of 
, = men surround the Docror and hiss him. Mrs. 
- STOCKMANN and PETRA have got up from their : 
seats. MortTEN and Ej.ir are fighting the other 

se schoolboys for hissing ; some ae their elders sepa- 
se rate them. Bats 
__-Dr. Stockmann (to the men who are hissing him). Oh, 
r- Rhus fools! I tell you that 

_» Aslaksen (ringing his bell). We cannot hear you now, 
Doctor. <A formal vote is about to be taken; but, out of re- 

_ gard for personal feelings, it shall be by ballot and not) 
_ verbal. Have you any clean paper, Mr. Billings? 4 
a Billing. I have both blue and white here. 
- Aslaksen (going to him). That will do nicely; we shall 

get on more quickly that way. Cut it up into small strips— 

yes, that’s it. (To the meeting.) Blue means no; white 
means yes. I will come round myself and collect votes. 
[ PETER StocKMANN leaves the hall. ASLAKSEN 

_and one or two others go round the room with | 

the slips of paper in their hats. 


ere “Oh y you know how | 

2 Chiten (to BILLINnc). Billing, you 
have you ever noticed if the fellow drinks? — 
Billings. Well I’m hanged if I know what to say. 
are always spirits on the table when you go. 


ay 3rd Citizen. I rather think he goes quite off 


SS obast Citizen. I wonder if there i is any madness i in his fam 
iy? bg site oe 
y | Billing. 1 shouldn't wonder if there were, — 
ath Citizen. No, it is nothing more than sheer mali € 
he wants to get even with somebody for something or oth 
_ Billing. Well certainly he suggested a rise in his sal 
on one occasion lately, and did not get it. s i 
_ -‘The Citizens (together). Ah!—then it is easy to under 
stand how it is! © 
The Drunken Man (who has got amongst the medics 
again). want a blue one,I do! And I want a welts one 
too! : 
Voices. It’s that drunken chap again! ‘Turn nies cul 
Morten Kiil (going up to Dr. StockMaNNn). Well, 
sated Stockmann, do you see what these monkey tricks of yours 
- Jead to? 
Dr. Stockmann. I have done my duty. 
_ Morten Kiil. What was that you said about the tanneries. +9 
at Molledal? = 
Dr. Stockmann. You heard well enough. I said they a 
were the source of all the filth. 
Morten Kiil. My tannery too? a 
Dr, Stockmann. Unfortunately one tannery is by far 
the worst. a 
Morten Kiil. Are you going to put that in the papers? 
Dr, Stockmann. I shall conceal nothing. 
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Morten Kiil. That may cost you dear, Stockmann. 
é [Goes out. 


A Stout Man (going up to CapTarn Horster, without 
taking any notice of the ladies). Well, Captain, so you lend 
your house to enemies of the people? 

Horster. I imagine I can do what I like with my own 
possessions, Mr. Vik. 

The Stout Man. Then you can have no objection to my 
doing the same with mine. 

Horster. What do you mean, sir? 

The Stout Man. You shall hear from me in the morning. 

[Turns his back on him and moves off. 

Petra. Was that not your owner, Captain Horster? — 

Horster. Yes, that was Mr. Vik the ship-owner. 

Aslaksen (with the voting-papers in his hands, gets up on 
to the platform and rings his bell). Gentlemen, allow me 
to announce the result. By the votes of every one here 
except one person: : 

A Young Man. That is the drunk chap! 

Aslaksen. By the votes of every one here except a tipsy 
man, this meeting of citizens declares Dr. Thomas Stock- 
mann to be an enemy of the people. (Shouts and applause.) 
Three cheers for our ancient and honourable citizen com- 
munity! (Renewed applause.) Three cheers for our able 
and energetic Mayor, who has so loyally suppressed the 
promptings of family feeling! (Cheers.) The meeting is 
dissolved. [Gets down. 

Billing. Three cheers for the Chairman! 

The whole crowd. Three cheers for Aslaksen! Hurrah! 

Dr. Stockmann. My hat and coat, Petra! Captain, 
have you room on your ship for passengers to the New 
World? 

Horster., For you and yours we will make room, Doctor. 

Dr. Stockmann (as PETRA helps him into his coat). 
Good. Come, Katherine! Come, boys! 


eT ee you, fee: ye cow not ae ye Saad ei eae 
| Aslaksen ( shouting ). That is a blasphemous col 
‘son, Dr. Stockmann! 
_ Billing. It is, by God! It’s dreadful for an earnest iz 
to listen to. : Air 
~~. A Coarse Voice. Dhreatesistus now, iioes he! 
. Other Voices (excitedly). Let’s go and break his 
dows! Duck him in the fjord! ite a 
_. Another Voice. Blow your horn, Evensen! Pip, pip! _ 
5 Fae [Horn-blowing, hisses and wild’cries. Dr. StocK- 
_ = MANN goes out through the hall with his Jamil: ‘ 
Bae Horster elbowing a way for them. 
& The Whole Crowd (howling after them as | they £0). 
ees, of the People! Enemy of the People! 
Billing (as he puts his papers together). Well, Tin ; 
yaanned if I go and drink toddy with the Stockmanns to- : 
- night : 


[The crowd press sowards the exit. The Lean 
Meta continues outside; shouts of “Enemy of the: 
cof Shwe - People!” are heard from our 


e—Dr. Smee pats Bookcases, and tabi 


raking with an umbrella under one of the cabinets. 
eaiter a little while he rakes out a stone. 


_ door). Katherine, I have found another one. 
Mrs. Stackeearin (from the sitting-room). Oh, you will 
- find a lot more yet, I expect. 


Dr. Stockmann (adding the stone to a heap of others on 


the table). I shall treasure these stones as relics. Ejjlif 
_ and Morten shall look at them every day, and when they are 
_ grown up they shall inherit them as heirlooms. (Rakes 
- about under a bookcase.) Hasn’t—what the deuce is her 

- name?—the girl, you know—hasn’t she been to fetch the 
glazier yet? | 


_ know if he would be able to come to- day. 
Dr. Stockmann. You will see he won’t dare to come. 
_ Mrs. Stockmann. Well, that is just what Randine 


 bours. (Calls into the sitting-room.) What is it you want, 
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nets containing specimens, line the walls. At the back per 
is a door leading to the hall; in the foreground on “a pei: 
_ left, a door leading to the oR patie Hehe In the right- 
hand wall are two windows, of which all the panes are 
broken. The Docror’s desk, littered with books and 
_ papers, stands in the middle of ‘the room, which is in 
disorder. It is morning. Dr. STOCKMANN in dressing-. 

—s« gown, slippers and a smoking-cap, is bending down and — 


8 Dr. Stockmann (calling peeough the open siling rooms : 


Ms. Stockmann (coming in). Yes, but he said he didn’t 


ieee course. 
_ Mrs. Stockmann. Who 1 is it froin res 
Dr. Stockmann. From the landlord. - Notice to quit. 
_ Mrs. Stockmann. Is it possible? Such a nice : 
_ Dr. Stockmann ( looking at the letter). Does not dare 
$ a es he says. Doesn’t like doing it, but dare not 
- otherwise—on account of his fellow-citisens out of rega 
for public opinion. Is in a reece position—dare 
- offend certain influential men: 4 
Mrs. Stockmann. There, you see, Thomas! . 

Pipe. Stockmann. Yes, yes, I see well enough; the wh 
lot of them in the town are cowards; not a man a 
them dares do anything for fear of the others. ( Thro 
the letter on to the table.) But it doesn’t matter to 
Katherine. ' We are ‘going to sail away to aaah. 


ery ad 
Site. Ars. Stockmann. But, Thomas, are you sure Slee ar 
‘well advised to ‘take this step? 
Dr. Stockmann. - Are you: suggesting that I should oe. : 


_ here, where they have pilloried me as an enemy of th 
: peoplesbranded me—broken my windows! And just loo 
a here, Katherine—they have torn a great rent in my black 
___, trousers too! BS 

Mrs. Stockmann. Oh, dear!—-and they are the best pair 
you have got! ei 
_ Dr. Stockmann. You should never wear your best. trou- 
sers when you go out to fight for freedom and truth. It 
is not that I care so much about the trousers, you know; 
you can always sew them up again for me. But that the 
common herd should dare to make this attack on me, as if — 
they were my equals—that is what I cannot, for the ihe of 
me, swallow! 


# TN aay ae 


_ Mrs, Stockmann. ‘There is no doubt they have behaved 
very ill to you, Thomas; but is that sufficient reason for our 
leaving our native country for good and all? 

Dr. Stockmann. If we went to another town, do you 


lent as they are here? Depend upon it, there is not much 
to choose between them. Oh, well, let the curs snap—that 
is not the worst part of it. The worst is that, from one end 
of this country to the other, every man is the slave of his 


Party. Although, as far as that goes, I daresay it is not — 


much better in the free West either; the compact majority, 
and liberal public opinion, and all that infernal old bag of 
tricks are probably rampant there too. ‘But there things are 
done on a larger scale, you see. They may kill you, but 
they won’t put you to death by slow torture. They don’t 
Squeeze a free man’s soul in a vice, as they do here. And, 
if need be, one can live in solitude. (Walks up and down.) 
If only I knew where there was a virgin forest or a small 
South Sea island for sale, cheap—— 

Mrs. Stockmann. But think of the boys, Thomas. 

Dr. Stockmann (standing still). What a strange woman 
you are, Katherine! Would you prefer to have the boys 
grow up in a society like this? You saw fer yourself last 
night that half the population are out of their minds; and 
if the other half have not lost their senses, it is because they 
are mere brutes, with no sense to lose. 

‘Mrs. Stockmann. But, Thomas dear, the imprudent 
things you said had something to do with it, you know. 

Dr. Stockmann. Well, isn’t what I said perfectly true? 
Don’t they turn every idea topsy-turvy? Don’t they make 
a regular hotch-potch of right and wrong? Don’t they say 
that the things I know are true, are lies? The craziest part 
of it all is the fact of these “liberals,” men of full age, going 
about in crowds imagining that they are the broad-minded 
party! Did you ever hear anything like it, Katherine! 
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‘suppose we, should not find the common people just as inso-" 


A pelvis iran I have ee given notice of dismissal 
Mrs. Stockmann. Dismissal? 
Dr. Stockmann. You too? Bi 
Petra. Mrs. Busk gave me my notice; so I thought ; 
was best to go at once. ae 
Dr. Stockmann. You were perfectly right, too! 
Mrs. Stockmann. Who would have- ehonehe ae Bus 
- ‘Was a woman like that! 
Petra. Mrs. Busk isn’t a bit like that, miiken 1 sa 
quite plainly how it hurt her to do it. ” But she. didn’ 
dare do otherwise, she said; and so I got my~notice. 
Dr. Stockmann ( laughing and rubbing his hands). “She 
. didn’t dare do otherwise, either! It’s delicious! 
- Mrs. Stockmann. ‘Well, after the dreadful scenes la 
night 
Petra. It was not only that. Just listen to this, father 
Dr. Stockmann. Well? 
\ Petra. Mrs. Busk showed me no less than three letters 
she received this morning 
Dr. Stockmann. Anonymous, I SHPpOsee 


Petra. Yes. 
Dr. Stockmann. Yes, because they didn’t dare to risk. “sq 
\ signing their names, Katherine! y 


Petra. And two of them were to the effect that a man, 
who has been our guest here, was declaring last night at the | 
Club that my views on various subjects are enema yg 

_ emancipated. 

Dr. Stockmann. You did not deny that, I hope? 

Petra. No, you know I wouldn’t. Mrs. Busk’s own 
views are tolerably emancipated, when we are alone to- 
gether; but now that this report about me is being spread, 

_._. she dare not keep me on any longer. 
Mrs. Stockmann. And some one who had been a guest of | 
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Stockmann. “We ee live i in path a ralcprseg hole 

onger. Pack up as quickly as you can, Katherine; 
mer we can get away, the better. 

= ‘Mrs. Stockmann. Be quiet—I think I hear some one in 

_ the hall. See who it is, Petra. Bist 

Petra ( opening the door). Oh, it’s you, Captain Horster! 

) come in. © 

a Horster ( coming in). Good morning. I thought I would f 
ust come in and see how you were. : 

Dr. Stockmann (shaking his hand ). Thanks—that 18, aoe 

y kind of you. eee 

_ Mrs. Stockmann. And thank you, too, for helping us 

rough the crowd, Captain Horster. 

_ Petra. How did you manage to get home again? 

__ Horster. Oh, somehow or other. I am fairly strong, 

; and there is more sound than fury about these folk. 

__ Dr. Stockmann. Yes, isn’t their swinish cowardice as- 

B ouishing? Look here, I will show you something! There 

are all the stones fe, have thrown through my windows. 

Just look at them! I’m hanged if there are more than two 

decently large bits of hardstone in the whole heap; the rest 

re nothing but gravel—wretched little things. And yet 

they stood out there bawling and swearing that they would 

do me some violence; but as for doing anything—you don’t 

a see much of that in this town. 

_ Horster. Just as well for you this time, doctor! 

Dr. Stockmann, True enough. But it makes one angry | 
_ all the same; because if some day it should be a question _— 

ofa Rational fight in real earnest, you will see that public 

- Opinion will be in favour of taking to one’s heels, and the 

, compact majority will turn tail like a flock of heer Captain / 

 Horster. . That is what is so mournful to think of; ; it gives 

4 me so much concern, that No, devil take it, it is 


eople, so an enemy 
Stockmann. You will 
ee _ Stockmann. Don’t swear to that, Ka ne. To be 
fy called an ugly name may have the same effect as a ‘pi 

. scratch in the lung. And that hateful. name—I ce 1 a 
quit of it. It is sticking here in the pit of my s 
eating into me like a corrosive acid. And no magnes 


Petra. Bah!—you should only bore at teas ‘fath s 
iH orster. They will change their minds some day, Do or 
Mrs. Stockmann. Yes, pi pomas: as sure as ith are nd: 3 
ing here. 
Dr. Stockmann. Perhaps, when it is too ie. I 
_ good may it do them! They may wallow in their filth 
and rue the day when they drove a patriot into exile. ‘Whe 
_ do you sail, Captain Horster? i 
Horster. Hm!—that was just what I had come tos s 


about 
ae, Dr. Stockmanu: Why, has anything gone wrong g with 
Y | ship? | 
- Horster. No; but what has happened is that I am n 
=f. {+ :to’ sail in it. 
| Petra. Do you mean that you have been. dismissed fro 


iG your command? 
See Horster (smiling). Yes, that’s Test it. 
: Petra. You too. ake 
Mrs. Stockmann. ‘There, you see, Thomas! oes: 
_ Dr. Stockmann. And that for the truth’s sake! Oh, ie 
- Thad thought such a thing possible a 
Horster. You mustn’t take it to heart; I shall = sure, 
to find a job with some ship-owner or other, elsewhere. b | 


Dr Stockmann.. And that is this man Vik—a wealthy 
man, independent of every one and everything Ks betes y 
on him! q 

Horster. He is quite an excellent fellow otherwise; he 


- | he ., 
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_ told me himself he would willingly have kept me on, if only 


“he had dared—— 
Dr. Stockmann. But he didn’t dare? No, of course not. 


: Horster. It is not such an easy matter, he said, for a 
e party man——. 

__. Dr. Stockmann. The worthy man spoke the truth. A 
ie: party is like a sausage machine; it mashes up all sorts of 
; heads together into the same mincemeat—fatheads and 
__ blockheads, all in one mash! 

4 Mrs. Stockmann. Come, come, Thomas dear! 

% Petra (to Horster).. If only you had not come home 
_ with us, things might not have come to this pass. 

2 Horster. I do not regret it. 


Petra (holding out her hand to him). Thank you for 
that! 

Horster (to Dr. StockKMANN). And so what I came to 
say was that if you are determined to go away, I have 
thought of another plan—— 

Dr. Stockmann. That’s splendid!—if only we can get 
away at once. 

Mrs. Stockmann. Hush!—wasn’t that some one knock- 
ing? 

Petra. That is uncle, surely. 

Dr. Stockmann. Aha! (Calls out.) Come in! 

Mrs. Stockmann. Dear Thomas, promise me defi- 
nitely: / 

[PETER STOCKMANN comes in from the hall. 

Peter Stockmann. Oh, you are engaged. In that case, 
I will 

Dr. Stockmann. No, no, come in. 

Peter Stockmann. But I wanted to speak to you alone. 

Mrs. Stockmann. We will go into the sitting-room in the 
meanwhile. 

Horster. And I will look in again later. 

Dr. Stockmann. No, go in there with them, Captain 
_~ Horster; I want to hear more about ; 


[He follies 

BO Sse _ sitting-room. aes pee 
be Dr. Stockmann. 1 daresay you a find § it ee 
aere to-day. Put your hat on. 


Betas | 


Peter Stockmann. Thank you, if I may. ( Doe 
J think I caught cold last night; I stood and shivered —— 
Dr. Stockmann. Really? I found it warm enough. © 
Peter Stockmann. I regret that it was not in my y pov 
to prevent those excesses last night. ~ = 
Dr. Stockmann. Have you othe particular t to say 
me besides that? ; 


; I have this document for you, from the Baths Committee. 
Dr. Stockmann. My dismissal? % 
. Peter Stockmann. Yes, dating from to-day. Ny aS ti 
Setter on the table.) It-gives us pain to do it; but, to spe: 
frankly, we dared not do otherwise on account OF Pue 


“opinion. 
Dr. Stockmann (smiling). Dared not? I seem ‘to hay 
‘heard that word before, to-day. as 


- Peter Stockmann. I must beg you to understand youl 
position clearly. For the future you must pee count on any 
practice whatever in the town: ie 

Dr. Stockmann. Devil take the practice! But why a 
you so sure of that? 

' Peter Stockmann. The Householders’ Mencanign is cir 
culating a list from house to house. All right-minded_ citi- 
zens are being called upon to give up employing you; and 
_I can assure you that not a single head of a family will ris sk 
refusing his signature. They simply dare not. ~ 

Dr. Stockmann. No, no; I don’t doubt it. But what 
then? ; 

Peter Stockmann. If I might advise you, it would be best | 

to leave the place for a little while—— 


Fe Tres fe Ee a ” or 


te 
=e ee 
aera way at Gl = 
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Dr. Stockmann. Yes, the propriety of leaving the place 
has occurred to me. 

Peter Stockmann. Good. And then, when you have had 
six months to think things over, if, after mature considera- 
tion, you can persuade yourself to write a few words of re- 
gret, acknowledging your error. 

Dr. Stockmann. I might have my appointment restored 
to me, do you mean? 

Peter Stockmann. Perhaps. It is not at all impossible. 

Dr. Stockmann. But what about public opinion, then? 
Surely you would not dare to do it on account of public 
feeling. 

Peter Stockmann. Public opinion is an extremely muta- 
ble thing. And, to be quite candid with you, itis a matter 
of great importance to us to have some admission of that sort 
from you in writing. 

Dr. Stockmann. Oh, that’s what you are after, is it! I 
will just trouble you to remember what I said to you lately 
about foxy tricks of that sort! 

Peter Stockmann. Your position was quite different then. 
At that time you had reason to suppose you had the whole 
town at your back. 

Dr. Stockmann. Yes, and now I feel I have the whole 
town on my back—( flaring up). I would not do it if I had 
the devil and his dam on my back: ! Never—never, [ 
tell you! 

Peter Stockmann. A man with a family has no right to 
behave as you do. You have no right to do it, Thomas. 

Dr. Stockmann. I have no right! There is only one 
single thing in the world a free man has no right to do. 
Do you know what that is? 

Peter Stockmann. No. 

Dr. Stockmann. Of course you don’t, but I will tell you. 
A free man has no right to soil himself with filth; he has 


‘no right to behave in a way that would justify his spitting 


in his own face. 


our Bhstibeey 

. Stockmann, What do you 1 mean? is 
ter Stockmann. ‘You understand very well hat 
mean. But, as your brother and as a man of disc r 

advise you not to build too much upon expectarion 
prospects that may so very easily fail you. Se, 
e e Dr. Stockmann. What in the world is all this about? 
_» Peter Stockmann. Do you really ask.me to believe th 
te you are ‘ignorant of the terms of Mr. Kiil’s will? 
Dr. Stockmann, I know that the small amount he 
-sesses is to go to an institution for indigent old work. 
people. How does that concern me? poe a 
a - Peter Stockmann. In the first place, it is by no. means a 
au gall amount that is in quescee Mr. Kiil is a fairly 

a ~ wealthy man. } ea 
Dr. Stockmann. I had no hotion of that! — canis 
Peter Stockmann, Hm!—hadn’t you really? Then * 
Br “suppose you had no notion, either, that a considerable por 
tion of his wealth will come to your children, you and you 
_ wife having a life-rent of the capital. Has he never ors ‘ 
» you. so? Beg 
_,  . Dr. Stockmann. Never, on my honour! Quite the re 
' verse; he has consistently ‘done nothing but fume at bein: 
ae) unconscionably heavily taxed. But are you perfectly 
-. ~ certain of this, Peter? 
Peter Stockmann. I have it from an absolutely reliable! 4 
_ source. . ae 
Dr. Stockmann. ‘Then, thank God, Katherine is provided _ 
for—and the children too! I must tell her this at once— : 
(calls out ) Katherine, Katherine! is 
Peter Stockmann (restraining him). Hush, don’t say a_ 
word yet! : : 
Mrs. Stockmann (opening the door). What is the mat= ‘il 
tOER SS hie es 
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“9 Dr. Stockmann. Oh, nothing, nothing; you can go back. 
_ (She shutg the door. Dr. StocKMaNN walks up and down 


in his excitement.) Provided for! Just think of it, we 
are all provided for! And for life! What a blessed feeling 
it is to know one is provided for! 


Peter Stockmann. Yes, but that is just exactly what you 


are not. Mr. Kiil can alter his will any day he likes. 
Dr. Stockmann. But he won’t do that, my dear Peter. 


The “Badger” is much too delighted at my attack on you - 
and your wise friends. 


_ Peter Stockmann (starts and looks intently ‘at him )s 
Ah, that throws a light on various things. 

Dy. Stockmann. What things? 

Peter Stockmann. I see that the whole thing was a com- 
bined manceuvre on your part and his. These violent, reck- 
less attacks that you have made against the leading men of 
the town, under the pretence that it was in the name of 
truth 
_ Dr. Stockmann. What about them? 

Peter Stockmann. I see that they were nothing else than 
the stipulated price for that vindictive old man’s will. 

Dr. Stockmann (almost.speechless). Peter—you are the 
most disgusting plebeian I have ever met in all my life. 

Peter Stockmann. All is over between us. Your dis- 
missal is irrevocable—we have a weapon against you now. 

[Goes out. 
_ Dr. Stockmann. For shame! For shame! (Calls out.) 
Katherine, you must have the floor scrubbed after him! 
Let—what’s her name—devil take it, the girl who has al- 
ways got soot on her nose—— 

Mrs. Stockmann (in the sitting-room). Hush, Thomas, 
be quiet! 

Petra (coming to the door). Father, grandfather is here, 
asking if he may speak to you alone. 

Dr. Stockmann. Certainly he may. (Going to the 
door.) Come in, Mr. Kiil. (Morten Kit comesin. Dr. 


you? Won't you sit Feet ; 33 
Morten Kiil. I won't sit. . ( Looks ne ) ‘Yo 
very comfortable here to-day, Thomas. oe 
Dr, Stockmann. Yes, don’t we! aye Cag 
~ Morten Kul. Very comfortable—plenty of fresh) alts: Lig 
should think you have got enough to-day of that oxygen you ” 
were talking about yesterday. Your conscience must be in a 
splendid order to-day, I should think. 
Dr. Stockmann. It is. 
ise Morten Kiil. So 1 should hin ( Taps his chest. i ‘Do : 
you know what I have got here? = 
Dr. Stockmann. A good conscience, too, I hope. 
_. Morten Kiil. Bah!—No, it is something better than sha 
[He takes a thick pocket-book from his breast- 
pocket, opens it, and displays a packet of papers 
Dr. Stockmann (looking at him in astonsshetent )s Sharess 4 
‘in the Baths? Ppvese 
Morten Kiil. They were not difficult to get to- davies x 
_ Dr. Stockmann. And you have been buying. ? 
Morten Kil. As many as I could pay for. Sy 
Dr. Stockmann. But, my dear Mr. Kiil—consider the 
state of the Baths’ affairs! 
Morten Kul. If you behave like a reasonable man, you 
can soon set the Baths on their feet again. 
Dr. Stockmann. Well, you can see for yourself that 1 
have done all I can, but They are all mad in this - ; 
town! sree -y a 
Morten Kiil. You said yesterday that the worst of this — 
pollution came from my tannery. If that is true, then my 
grandfather and my father before me, and I myself, for 
many years past, have been poisoning the town like three 
destroying angels. Do you think I am going to sit quiet 
i that reproach? 
. Stockmann. Unfortunately, I am afraid you will 
ae He ashe 
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_ Morten Kiil. No, thank you. I am jealous of my name 
and reputation. They call me “the Badger,” I am told. A 
badger is a kind of pig, I believe; but I am not going to - 
give them the right to call me that. I mean to live and die 
a clean man. 

Dr. Stockmann. And how are you going to set about it? 

Morten Kiil. You shall cleanse me, Thomas. 

Dr. Stockmann. I! 

Morten Kiil. Do you know what money I have bought 
these shares with? No, of course you can’t know—but I 
will tell you. It is the money that Katherine and Petra and 
the boys will have when I am gone. Because I have been 
able to save a little bit after all, you know. 

Dr. Sitockmann (flaring up). And you have gone and 
taken Katherine’s money for this/ 

Morten Kiil. Yes, the whole of the money is invested in 
the Baths now. And now I just want to see whether you 
are quite stark, staring mad, Thomas! If you still make 
out that these animals and other nasty things of that sort 
come from my tannery, it will be exactly as if you were to 
flay broad strips of skin from Katherine’s body, and Petra’s, 
and the boys’; and no decent man would do that—unless he 
were mad. 

Dr. Stockmann ( walking up and down). Yes, but I am 
mad; I am mad! 

M orten Kiil. You cannot be so absurdly mad as all that, 
- when it is a question of your wife and children. 

Dr. Stockmann (standing still in front of him). Why 
couldn’t you consult me about it, before you went and 
bought all that trash? 

Morten Kiil. What is done cannot be undone. 

Dr.-Stockmann (walks about uneasily). If only I were 
not so certain about it ! But I am absolutely con- 
vinced that I am right. 

Morten Kiil (weighing the pocket-book in his hand). 


(Puts the " pocket-bo0 
- Stockman. But, hang it all! ity 


is some ef antitiote of some kind . 
- Morten Kiil. To kill these animals, do you seats = 
Dr. Stockmann. Yes, or to make them innocuous. ae 
Morten Kiil. Couldn't: you try some rat’s-bane? — Boda: 
% Dr. Stockmann. Don’t talk nonsense! They all say i 
is only imagination, you know. Well, let ‘it go at that! 
sae _ them have their own way about it! Haven’t the igno nt, 
ke ie -minded iled me as an enemy of the people: 
__, narrow-minded curs revile y p ds 
; As —and haven’t they been ready to tear the clothes og 
back too? 
Morten Kiil. And broken all your windows ta pieces! ret 
Dr. Stockmann. And then there is my duty to my fa 
see -ily. I must talk it over with Katherine; she is great OI 
those things. . ; 
Morten Kiil. That is met, be ae by, a | reasonabl 
_ woman ’s advice. ; 
_ Dr. Stockmann (advancing towards him). To think’ yor 
| could do such a preposterous thing! Risking Katherine’ 
-_ money in this way, and putting me in such a horribly painfu 
dilemma! When I look at you, I think I see the devil him 
self: mee 
Morten Kiil. Then I had better go. But I must have — 
an answer from you before two o’clock—yes or no. If it — 
is no, the shares go to a charity, and that this very day. : 
ie Dr. Stockmann. And what does Katherine get? vs 
_ Morten Kiil. Not a halfpenny. (The door leading to — 
_- the hall opens, and Hovstap and AsLAKsEN make their ap- | 
+H pearance.) Look at those two! a 
- Dr. Stockmann (staring at them). What the devil!— dq 
have you actually the face to come into my house? ; 1 
_ Hovstad. Ge dete hey 


. + ee 4 x 


_\ Aslaksen. We have something to say to you, you see. — 
| Morten Kiil (in a whisper). Yes or no—before two 
~ o'clock. 

i: Aslaksen (glancing at Hovstap). Aha! 

a [Morten Kim goes out. 
. x Dr. Stockmann. Well, what do you want with me? Be 
| rief. 

‘9 Hovstad. I can quite understand that you are annoyed 
with us for our attitude at the meeting yesterday— 

} Dr. Stockmann. Attitude, do you call it? ' Yes, it was a 
charming attitude! I call it weak, womanish—damnably 


shameful! 
° Hovstad. Call it what you like, we could not do other- 
- _—-wise. 

Dr. Stockmann. You dared not do otherwise—isn’t that 
it? 
Hovstad. Well, if you like to put it that way. 

. ~ Aslaksen. But why did you not let us have word of it 

beforehand ?—just a hint to Mr. Hovstad or to me? 

Dr. Stockmann. A hint? Of what? 

Aslaksen. Of what was behind it all. ' 

Dr. Stockmann. I don’t understand you in the least. 

Aslaksen (with a confidential nod). Oh, yes, you do, Dr. 
Stockmann. 

Hovstad. It is no good making a mystery of it any 
longer. 

Dr. Stockmann (looking first at one of them and then at 
the other). What the devil do you both mean? 

Aslaksen. May I ask if your father-in-law is not going 
round the town buying up all the shares in the Baths? 

Dr. Stockmann. Yes, he has been buying Baths’ shares 
to-day; but— 

Aslaksen. It would have been more prudent to get some 
one else to do it—some one less nearly related to you. 

Hovstad. And you should not have let your name appear 
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oe ihe Siapkec on ‘the . Baths came ae you. You o ou 
& consulted r me, Dr. Stockmann.» : 
Sa Dr: Stockmann (looks in front of his ‘then c a 1 Light : seems 

to dawn on him and he says in amazement: ) Are such things 
Biss E eaicetvable? ‘Are such things possible? = 
__ Aslaksen (with a smile). Evidently they are. 

| better to use a little finesse, you: -know. 


in a thing not that sort; because ‘the vesposibility’ of oe 
"individual is lessened, when there are others with him. 

-.. Dr. Stockmann (composedly). Come to the. pony 

gentlemen. What do you want? . 

Aslaksen.. Perhaps Mr. Hovstad had Better =a 

Hovstad. No, you tell him, Aslaksen. Bet 

Aslaksen. Well, the fact is that, now we know the bear- 

ings of the whole affair, we think we might venture to put 

the “People’s Weseager” at your disposal. en 

Dr. Stockmann. Do you dare do that now? What about — 

public opinion? Are you not afraid of a storm bet ae, 

upon our heads? 

Mi Hovstad. We will try to weather it. : ; 

-(. Aslaksen. And you must be ready to go off quickly ona 

new tack, Doctor. As soon as your invective has done its 

work. faite 

Dr. Stockmann. Do you mean, as soon as my father-in- — 

law and I have got hold of the shares at a low figure? ‘ 

4 


Hovstad. Your reasons for wishing to get the control of 

the Baths are mainly scientific, I take it. [3 

Dr. Stockmann. Of course; it was for scientific reasons _ 

that I persuaded the old “Badger” tO\stand in with mein 

_the matter. So we will tinker at the conduit-pipes a little, 

and dig up a little bit of the shore, and it shan’t cost the a 

town a sixpence. That will be all right—eh? ¢ 4 

ee cg Re I think so—if you have the “People’s Mes- 

senger” behind you.' 3 


| WcStocEinann. But, es: really am sce 
. the question—but, what return do you——-?_—~ ; 
- iwstad. We should prefer to help you without Ay 
- return whatever, believe me. Sees the “People’s eae Sn 


there is so much work to do here in the political way. — 
Dr. Stockmann. Quite so; that would be a great trialto 
a such a friend of the people as you are. (Flares up.) 
~ But-I am an enemy of the people, remember! (Walks 
about the room.) Where have I put my stick? Where the 


; = eaieyal is my stick? % 
_ _Hovstad. What’s that? 5 B.S 
' _ Aslaksen. Surely you never mean ? ae 


ea Dr. Stockmann (standing still). And suppose I Sonee 

__ give you a single penny of all I get out of it? Money is 
3 not very easy to get out of us rich folk, please to remember! 
_.... Hovstad. And you please to remember that this affair of 

_ the shares can be represented in two ways! 

_-—s«<Dr. Stockmann. Yes, and you are just the man to do it. 

If I don’t come to the rescue of the “People’s Messenger,” 

you will certainly take an evil view of the affair; you will 

hunt me down, I can well imagine—pursue me—try to 
throttle me as a dog does a hare. 

b Hovstad. It is a natural law; every animal must fight } 
for its own livelihood. : 
* Aslaksen. And get its food where it can, you know. 

: Dr. Stockmann (walking about the room a: Then you go 
and look for yours in the gutter; because I am going to show 


¥ 


- 


= 


etad! 4 ~e i 
- Hovstad (edging to ‘the door). Are you quite mad 4 
_. Dr. Stockmann. Out of the window, Mr. Asla 

Oe hap I tell you! You will have to do it, sooner or late 
_Aslaksen (running round the writine-toble ). Mode 
~ tion, ‘Doctor—I am a delicate man—I can stand so tite . 
( calls out.) help, help! 


ae ie the sitting-room. , ; 
ae Mrs. Stockmann. Good gracious, "Thomas! 
eas ‘happening? - \ 
Dr. Stockmann (brandishing the umbrella). Jump out 
[tell you! Out into the gutter! 
-. Hovstad. An assault on an unoffending man! I call you 
to witness, Captain Horster. . 


+4 . [Hurries out through the hall 
_.. Aslaksen (irresolutely). If only I knew the way about — 
— here——. [Steals out through the sitting-room. e 
sf Mrs. Stockmann ( holding her husband back). Control — 
yourself, Thomas! 
Dr. Stockmann (throwing down the see Teens ‘ 
my soul, they have escaped after all. cau, q 
Mrs. Asobkoiant: What did they want youtodo? => j 
Dr. Stockmann. 1 will tell you later on; I have some- -— 
thing else to think about now. (Goes to the table and ‘ 
writes something on a calling-card.) Look tere Kath- ‘4 
erine; what is written there? ‘ 4 
Mrs. Stockmann. Three big No’s; what does that mean? ; 
; Dr. Stockmann. I will tell you that too, later on. E 
' (Holds out the card to Petra.) There, Petra: tell sooty- 
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face to run over to the “Badger’s” with that, as quickly as 
pt Site: can. Hurry up! 


[Petra takes the card and goes out to the hall. 

_ Dr. Stockmann. Well, I think I have had a visit from 
every one of the devil’s messengers to-day! But now I am 
going to sharpen my pen till they can feel its point; I shall 


_ dip it in venom and gall; I shall hurl my ink-pot at their 


heads! 

Mrs. Stockmann. Yes, but we are going away, yoy 
know, Thomas. 

[PETRA comes back, 
_ Dr. Stockmann. Well? 

Petra. She has gone with it. 

Dr. Stockmann. Good. Going away, did you say? 
No, I'll be hanged if we are going away! We are going 
to stay where we are, Katherine! 

Petra. Stay here? 

Mrs. Stockmann. Here, in the town? 

Dr. Stockmann. Yes, here. This is the field of battle— 
this is where the fight will be. This is where I shall tri- 
umph! As soon as I have had my trousers sewn up I 
shall go out and look for another house. We must have 
a roof over our heads for the winter. 

Horster. That you shall have in my house. 

Dr. Stockmann. Can I? 

Horster. Yes, quite well. I have plenty of room, and I 


am almost never at home. 


Mrs. Stockmann. How good of you, Captain Horster! 

Petra. Thank you! 

Dr. Stockmann (grasping his hand). Thank you, thank 
you! That is one trouble over! Now I can set to work 
in earnest at once. There is an endless amount of things 
to look through here, Katherine! Luckily I shall have all 
my time at my disposal; because I have been dismissed from 
the Baths, you know. 

Mrs. Stockmann (with a sigh). Oh, yes, I expected that. 


“Dr: Sects “And en want to “ak my 


away from me, too. Let them! I have got the poor people 

to fall back upon, anyway—those that don’t pay anything; — 
and, after all, they need me most, too. But, by Jove, they 
‘will have to listen to me; I shall preach to them in season 
. - and out of season, as it says somewhere. va 


Mrs. Stockmonn, But, dear Thomas, I hod Hane . 


ai thought events had showed you what use it is to preach.~ 


~ Dr. Stockmann. You are really ridiculous, Katherine. 


Do you want me to let myself be beaten off the field by 


_ public opinion and the compact majority and all that 4 


devilry? No, thank you! And what I want to do is so 


simple and clear and straightforward. I only want todrum _ 
into the heads of these curs the fact that the liberals are — 


the most insidious enemies of freedom—that party pro- 


grammes strangle every young and vigorous truth—that g 
considerations of expediency turn morality and justice up- — 


side down—and that they will end by making life here un- 
bearable. Don’t you think, Captain Horster, that I ought 

- to be able to make people understand that? 
Horster. Very likely; I don’t know much about such 
things myself. 
Dr. Stockmann. Well, look here—I will explain! It is 
the party leaders that must be exterminated. A party 


~ leader is like a wolf, you see—like a voracious wolf. He re- — 


quires a certain number of smaller victims to prey upon 
every year, if he is to live. Just look at Hovstad and As- 
laksen! . How many smaller victims have they not put an 
end to—or at any rate maimed and mangled until they are 


fit for nothing except to be householders or subscribers to the — 


“People’s Messenger”! (Sits down on the edge of the 
fable.) Come here, Katherine—look how beautifully the 


sun shines to-day! And this lovely spring air I am drink-. 


ing in! 
Mrs. Stockmann. Yes, if only we could live on sunshine 
and spring air, Thomas. 


3 ekelidet aie a hgtentaded Sa to venture eto Mei 
my work after me. 
Petra. Don’t think about that, father; you have plenty 
ee time before you.——-Hullo, here are the boys already! 
: [Ejur and Monten come in from the sitting- See 
room. 
; Mrs. Stockmann. Have you got a holiday? 
_ Morten. No; but we were fighting with the other boys” Ki 
tween lessons — ahs 
Ejlif. That isn’t true; it was the other boys were fighting ee 
th us. 
_ Morten. Well, and then Mr. Rorlund said we had aoe a fae 
_ Stay at home for a day or two. vig ey 

Dr. Stockmann (snapping his fingers and getting up igs *s 
the table). I have it! I have it, by Jove! You shall 
- never set foot in the school again! os 
The Boys. No more school! 

Mrs. Stockmann. But, Thomas—— 

_ - Dr. Stockmann. Never, I say. I will educate you my- . 
self; that is to say, you shan’t learn a blessed thing——- 
_ Morten. Hooray! Bs 
_ Dr. Stockmann. but I will make liberal-minded and — 
high-minded men of you. You must help me with that, 
Petra. 

Petra. Yes, father, you may be sure I will. 

Dr. Stockmann. And my school shall be in the room 
where they insulted me and called me an enemy of the 
people. But we are too few as we are; I must have at least 
twelve boys to begin with. 

Mrs. Stockmann. You will certainly never get them in 
this town. , “gli 

Dr. Stockmann. We shall. (To the boys.) Don’t you 
know any street urchins—regular ragamuffins rd 
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there may be ‘some exceptional heads mongst 
forten. And what are we going to do, when i uh 


é Dr. eae ‘Then | you shall ache all the vase 
f the site my boys! . 
. _*[Eyuir looks rather doubtful sae it; Mor 
_ jumps about crying “Hurrah!” 
_ Mrs. Stockmann, Let us hope it won’t be the wolves th 
: will drive you out of the country, Thomas. ie. 
_ Dr. Stockmann. Are you out of your mind, Kathe | 
é - Drive me-out! Now—when I am the strongest man in the 
town! © ‘i . 
_ ~-Mrs. Stockmann. The strongest—now? 
_ Dr. Stockmann. Yes, and I will go so far as to say tha 
; _ now I am the strongest man in the whole wore: PP ae 
Morten. I say! fm 
ee _ Dr. Stockmann ( lowering his voice). Hush! You 
hy -mustn’t say anything about it yet; but I have ap a great 
discovery. 
AS Mrs. Stockmann. Another one? - 
gy Dr. Stockmann. Yes. (Gathers them round him, ae . 
a says confidentially: ) It is this, let me tell you—that the 
strongest man in the world is he who stands most alone. 
Mrs. Stockmann (smiling and shaking her head). Oh, “ 
Thomas, Thomas! 
_ Petra (encouragingly, as she grasps her father’s hands 
‘Father! 
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ACT I 


A plainly furnished work-room in the house of HALVARD 
Sotness. Folding doors on the left lead out to the hail, 
On the right is the door leading to the inner rooms of 
the house. At the back is an open door into the 
draughtsmen’s office. In front, on the left, a desk with 
books, papers and writing materials. Further back 
than the folding-door, a stove. In the right-hand cor- 
ner, a sofa, a table and one or two chairs. On the 
table a water-bottle and glass. A smaller table, with a 
rocking-chair and arm-chair, in front on the right. 
Lighted lamps, with shades, on the table in the draughts- 
men’s office, on the table in the corner and on the desk. 

In the draughtsmen’s office sit KNuT Brovik and his son 
RAGNAR, occupied with plans and calculations. At the 
desk in the outer office stands Kata Fost, writing in 
the ledger. KNuT Brovik is a spare old man with 
white hair and beard. He wears a rather threadbare 
but well-brushed black coat, spectacles and a somewhat 
discoloured white neckcloth. RAGNAR BRovik is a 
well-dressed, light-haired man in his thirties, with a 
slight stoop. Kata Fost is a slightly built girl, a little 
over twenty, carefully dressed and delicate-looking. 
She has a green shade over her eyes. All three go on 
working for some time in silence. 


Knut Brovik (rises suddenly, as if in distress, from the 
201 


x s ‘you ore! me , stifled opus 
_. Kaia. Then take a little walk.  ~ 
: Ragnar. Yes, do. I will come with you. 
| Brovik (with aay: ). I will not go till he nee 
am determined to have it out this evening with—(i in a tone 
of suppressed bitterness )—with him—with the chief. f 
e Kaia (anxiously). Oh no, uncle—do wait awhile before 
i doin that. 
qos \ Ragnar. Yes, hettes wait, father! 
mee Brovik (draws his breath ldhoriasdh Ve Haka 
haven't much time for waiting. . 
x _ Kaia (listening). Hush! I hear him on the eae 
. [All three go back to their work. A short silence. ee 
[HaLvarp SOLNEsS comes in through the hall door. 
He is a man no longer young, but healthy and 
vigorous, with close-cut curly hair, dark mous- — 
tache and dark thick eyebrows. He wears a 
greyish-green buttoned jacket with an upstand-— _ 
ing collar and broad lapels. On his head he 
wears a soft grey felt hat, and he has one or two 
light portfolios under his arm. rs 
- Solness (near the door, points towards the draughtsmen’ s 
office, and asks in a wheter: ) Are they gone? 
Kaia (softly, shaking her head). No. 
[She takes the shade off her eyes. SOLNESS crosses 
the room, throws his hat on a chair, places the 
portfolios ‘on the table by the sofa and ap: , 
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proaches the desk again. Kata goes on writing 
without intermission, but seems nervous and un- 
easy. 
Solness (aloud). What is that you are eaterieie: Miss 
Fosli? 
Kaia (starts). Oh, it is only something that——— 
Solness. Let me ook at it, Miss Fosli. (Bends over her, 
pretends to be looking into the ledger, and whispers: ) 
Kaia! 
Kaia (softly, still writing). Well? 
Solness. Why do you always take that shade off when I 
come? 
Kaia (as before). I look so ugly with it on. 
Solness (smiling). Then you don’t like to look ugly, 
Kaia? 
Kaia (half glancing up at him.) Not for all the world. 
Not in your eyes. 
Solness (stroking her hair gently). Poor, poor little 
Kaia 
Kaia (bending her head). Wush—they can hear you. 


[SouneEss strolls across the room to the right, turns | 


and pauses at the door of the draughtsmen’s 
office. 
Solness. Has any one been here for me? 
Ragnar (rising). Yes, the young couple who want a villa 
built, out at Lévstrand. 
Solness (growling). Oh, those two! They must wait. 
I am not quite clear about the plans yet. 


Ragnar (advancing, with some hesitation). They were. 


very anxious to have the drawings at once. 

Solness (as before). Yes, of course—so they all are. 

Brovik (looks up). They say they are longing so to get 
into a house of their own. 

Solness. Yes, yes—we know all that! And so they are 
content to take whatever is offered them. They get a—a 
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sme. No thank you! In that c kt 
somebody else. Tell them that, the next ae ‘they ca 
- Brovik (pushes his glasses up on to his” forehead and 
‘im astonishment at him.) To sneer = Are 
yrepared to give up the commission? Was 
 Solness ( impatiently ). Yes, yes, yes, dex ‘take ih ¢ 
that is to be the way of it Rather that, than bui 
away at random. ( Vehemently.) Bec I know 
3 little about these people as yet. x Ee 
Brovik. The people are safe enough. - Ragnar: kno rs 
‘them. He is a friend of the family. Perfectly safe people 
“Solness. Oh, safe—safe enough! That is not at all v 
a mean. Good Lord—don’t you understand me ei ther 
ae _ (Angrily.) I won’t have anything to do with these stran 
gers. They may apply to whom they please, so far as I: am 


concerned. — Se 
:  Brovik (rising). Do you really mean that? ; 
Ces Solness (sulkily). Yes I do,—For once in a way. 


[He comes forward. 

[ BRovikK exchanges a glance with RAGNAR, who 

makes a warning gesture. Then BROVIK comes 

into the front room. 

Brovik. May I have a few words with ae 
Solness. Certainly. 

Brovik (to Kata). Just go in there for a moment, Kaia. 

Kaia (uneasily). Oh, but uncle=—4\. i 

Brovik. Do as I say, child. And ees the door after . 


you. 


? 


, 

7 

. [Kata goes reluctantly into the anvuniivmen: S of- : 
fice, glances anxiously and imploringly at SOL- — 
Ness, and shuts the door. ‘ 
Brovik (. lowering his voice a little). 1 don’t want the — 

poor children to know how ill I am. ee eae 
Solness. Yes, you have been looking very poorly of late. 

¥ 

‘ 
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 Brovik. It will soon be all over with me. My strength 
is ebbing—from day to day. 

: ,  Solness. Won't you sit down? f 

: Brovik. Thanks—may I? 

~ Solness (placing the arm-chair more conveniently). Here 
_ take this chair—And now? 

Brovik (has seated himself with difficulty). Well, you 
see, it’s about Ragnar. That is what weighs most upon me. 
What is to become of him? 

Solness. Of course your son will stay with me as long as 

_ ever he likes. 

Brovik. But that is just what he does not like, He feels 
that he cannot stay here any longer. 

Solness. Why, I should say he was very well off here. 
But if he wants more money, I should not mind 

Brovik. No, no! It is not that. (Impatiently.) But 
sooner or later he, too, must have a chance of doing some- 
thing on his own account. 

Solness (without looking at him). Do you think that 
Ragnar has quite talent enough to stand alone? 

Brovik. No, that is just the heartbreaking part of it—I 
have begun to have my doubts about the boy. For you 
have never said so much as—as one encouraging word about 
him. And yet I cannot but think there must be something 
in him—he can’t be without talent. 

Solness. Well, but he has learnt nothing—nothing thor- 
oughly, I mean. Except, of course, to draw. 

Brovik (looks at him with covert hatred and says hoarse- 
ly). You had learned little enough of the business when 
you were in my employment. But that did not prevent you 
from setting to work—(breathing with difficulty)—and 
pushing your way up and taking the wind out of my sails—- 
mine, and so many other people’s. 

Solness. Yes, you see—circumstances favoured me. 
Brovik. You are right there. Everything favoured you. 


eo 


° to get some ge ia Sols ous 2 nu see 
ae that the lad has done. Do’ a hear? 


this very ‘moment: A bit of work: 
 Solness (uneasily, startled). Has he? — 
. Brovik. If you would give your consent. 
_ Solness. What sort of work do you gone ; 
_  Brovik (with some hesitation ve He can have the buil iS 
ing of that villa out at Loévstrand. soy 
Solness. That! Why, I am going to. build’ that myself 
< _ « Brovik. Oh, you don’t much care about doing it. 
-» Solness (flaring up). Don’t care! I? Who dares. 
neh, “ay that? 
. - Brovik. You said’so joist just now. “a 
Solness. Oh, never mind what I say —Would they give : 
ae the Jiuilding of that villa? 
a ar Brovik. Yes. You see, he knows the family. And ie 
a —Just for the fun of the thing—he has made pat gc and 
_ estimates and so forth Eee 
_ Solness. Are they pleased: with the drawings? The | peo- % 
Sale who will have to live in the house? Oe 
- Brovik. Yes. If you would. only look ‘eeGuel them and J 
approve of them. ce 
-. Solness. Then they would let Ragnar build their home ay 
a Bor them? 4 
Brovik.' They. were immensely pleased with his idea. 
age thought it exceedingly original, they said. 
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 Solness. Oho! Original! Not the old-fashioned stuff 


that J am in the habit of turning out! 
Brovik. It seemed to them different. 


Brovik. They came to call upon you—and at the same 
time to ask whether you would mind retiring —— 


a 

" 

_ Ragnar that they came here—whilst I was out! 

5 

. Solness (angrily). Retire? I? ‘ 


____ Brovik. In case you thought that Ragnar’s drawings—— 


Solness. I? Retire in favour of your son! 
: Brovik. Retire from the agreement, they meant. 
4 Solness. Oh, it comes to the same thing. (Laughs an- 
grily.) So that is it, is it? Halvard Solness is to see about 
retiring now! To make room for younger men! For the 
very youngest, perhaps! He must make room! Room! 
Room! 

Brovik. Why, good heavens! there is surely room for 
more than one single man. 

Solness. Oh, there’s not so very much room to spare 
either. But, be that as it may—I will never retire! I will 
never give way to anybody! Never of my own free will. 
Never in this world will I do that! 

Brovik (rises with difficulty). Then I am to pass out of 
life without any certainty? Without a gleam of happiness? 

- Without any faith or trust in Ragnar?. Without having 
seen a single piece of work of his doing? Is that to be the 
way of it? 

Solness (turns half aside and mutters). H’m—don’t ask 
more just now. 

Brovik. I must have an answer to this one question. 
Am I to pass out of life in such utter poverty? 

Solness (seems to struggle with himself; finally he says, 
in a low but firm voice:) You must pass out of life as best 
you can. 

Brovik. Then be it so. [He goes up the room. 


Solness (with suppressed irritation). So it was to see | 


’ ie} oN 
iad Fe: oe 


‘Solnest. By all means. eter a ea ae : 
‘ Lites a glass nee hands i 
: - Brovik. Thanks. 


Nour SO ices: we Seas. 
- Solness. -Ragnar—you must come and take your rf he 
ei Fe 
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[RacNar rises ee He and Kata com nt 
the work-room. She 
Ragnar. What is the matter, father? 

 Brovik. Give me your arm. Now let us go. re 
Ragnar. Very well. You had better put your ine 
too, Kaia. =iFit¢ 
| Solness. Miss Fosli must stay—just for a moment 
_ There is a letter I want written. eae 
-. Brovik (looks at SoLNEsS). Good nichts ‘Sleep well— a 
if you can. 
oF Solness. Good night. . 
Be vod [Brovik and RacnarR go out by the hall dour \ 
Sse Kata goes to the desk. Souness stands with — 
bent head, to the right, by the armchair. 
ae (dubiously). Is there any letter——? : 
Solness (curtly). No, of course not. ( ee cen at 4 
her.) Kaia! 
.. Kaia (anxiously, in a low voice oa Mes! 
Solness (points imperatively to a spot on the floor). 
Come here! At once! ‘ 
| Kaia (hesitatingly). Yes. 
Solness (as before). Nearer! 
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Kaia (obeying). What do you want with me? 
Solness (looks at her for a while). Is it you I have to 
thank for all this? 

Kaia. No, no, don’t think that! 

Solness. But confess now—you want to get married! 

Kaia (softly). Ragnar and I have been engaged for four 
or five years, and so—— 

Solness. And so you think it time there were an end to 
it. Is not that so? 

Kaia. Ragnar and Uncle say I must. So I suppose I 
shall have to give in. 

Solness (more gently). Kaia, don’t you really care a 
little bit for Ragnar, too? 

Kaia. I cared very much for Ragnar once—before I 
came here to you. 

Solness. But you don’t now? Not in the least? 

Kaia (passionately, clasping her hands and holding them 
out towards him). Oh, you know very well there is only 
one person I care for now! One, and one only, in all the 
world! JI shall never care for any one else. 

Solness. Yes, you say that. And yet you go away from 
me—leave me alone here with everything on my hands. 

Kaia. But could I not stay with you, even if Ragnar 
? 

Solness (repudiating the idea). No, no, that is quite im- 
possible. If Ragnar leaves me and starts work on his own 
account, then of course he will need you himself. 

Kaia (wringing her hands). Oh, I feel as if I could not 
be separated from you! It’s quite, quite impossible! 

Solness. Then be sure you get those foolish notions out 
of Ragnar’s head. Marry him as much as you please— 
(alters his tone.) —I mean—don’t let him throw up his good 
situation with me. For then I can keep you, too, my dear 
Kaia. 

Kaia. Oh yes, how lovely that would be, if it could only 
be managed! 


] U with me every singl y. 
Kaia (in nervous exaltation). My God! My 
Solness (kisses her hair). Kaia—Kaia! } 
aia ¢ sinks down before him) )tcOhy ‘how good y ual 
to me! ' How unspeakably good you areke ety ek Me 

s Solness (vehemently). Get up! For aera sali 
ee I think I hear some one! ; 
[He helps net to rise. She sasEers over te 

DEERE 


traces of bygone beauty. me ae 
_ Dressed with good taste, wholly in blac 
Bey oy = Speaks somewhat slowly and in a plaintive 
_» Mrs. Solness (in the doorway). Halvard! ex 
-_- Solness (turns). Oh, are you there, my dear. Coe 
- Mrs. Solness (with a ‘gone at Kata ). Tam afraid I am 
- @isturbing you. ; 
_ _. Solness. Not in the least. Miss Fosli has only a short i 
ae letter to write. : ua 
- Mrs. Solness. Yes, so I see. 
_ Solness. What do you want with me, Aline? eR ts 
Mrs. Solness. I merely wanted to tell you that Dr. Her- SS 
_ dal is in the drawing-room. -Won’t you come and see him, 
Halvard? " @ 4 
Solness (looks suspiciously at her ‘ H’m—is the doctor | 
- so very anxious to talk tome? es aX 
_ . Mrs. Solness. Well, not exactly anxious. “He really came — 
to see me; but he would like to say how-do-you-do to you at 
~9.\' the:same time. 
eS Solness (laughs to himself). Yes, I daresay Well, yor: 
' must ask him to wait a little. . 
Mrs. Solness. Then you will come in presently? 


ee ss 
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pea ete I will. Presently, presently, dear, In | 


P. -a little while. 


Mrs. Solness (glancing again at Kala ). Well, now, don’t 
forget, Halvard. 

[Withdraws and closes the door behind her. 

Kaia (softly). Oh dear, oh dear—I am sure Mrs. Solness 
thinks ill of me in some way! 

Solness. Oh, not in the least. Not more than usual, at 
any rate. But all the same, you had better go now, Kaia. 

Kaia. Yes, yes, now I must go. 

Solness (severely). And mind you get that matter settled 
for me. Do you hear? | 

Kaia. Oh, if it only depended on me—— 

_Solness. I will have it settled, I say! And to-morrow 
too—not a day later! 

Kaia (terrified). If there’s nothing else for it, I am quite 
willing to break off the engagement. 
~ Solness (angrily). Break it off? Are you mad? Would 
you think of breaking it off? 

Kaia (distracted). Yes, if necessary. For I must—I 
must stay here with you! I can’t leave you! That is ut- 
terly—utterly impossible! 

Solness (with a sudden outburst). But deuce take it— 
how about Ragnar then! It’s Ragnar that I 

Kaia (looks at him with terrified eyes). It is chiefly on 
Ragnar’s account, that—that you 

Solness (collecting himself). No, no, of course not! 


You don’t understand me either. (Gently and softly.) Of 


course it is you I want to keep—you above everything, Kaia. 
But for that very reason, you must prevent Ragnar, too, 
from throwing up his situation. There, there—now go 
home. 

Kaia. Yes, yes—good-night, then. 

Solness. Good-night. (As she is going.) Oh, stop a 
moment! Are Ragnar’s drawings in there? 


ssatnckes tasks ae go. Pad Gad them for 
erhaps glance over them, after all. 3 o ; 


+ Kaia ( hoppy ‘ Oh yes, please do! Be aR, 5 
5 For your sake, Kaia dear. Now, | let me hh 
se them at once, please. 
[Kara hurries into the droughismen’s 0] 


port folio and brings it with her. 
Kaia. .. Here are all the drawings. % 
- Solness. Good. Put them down there on the tables ’ 
me _ Kaia (putting down the portfolio). Good-night, then 
-(Beseechingly.) And please, please think kindly of me. — 
-»  Solness. Oh, that I always do. Good-night, my dear 
ree - Tittle Kaia. ( Glances to the right.) Go, gonow! 
aie [Mrs. Sorness and Dr. HERDAD enter by the Wane 
a : on the right. He is a stoutish, elderly man, with 
a round, good-humoured face, clean shaven, uae 
ese ie ster tes, thin, light hair, and gold spectacles. | 
Mrs. Solness (still in the doorway). WUalvard, I cannot 
-keep the doctor any longer. 
Solness. Well then, come in here. ‘ok 


‘Mrs. Solness ‘(to Kara, who is turning down the desk- 


lamp). Have you finished the letter already, Miss Fosli? 
-~ Kata (in confusion). The letter ? 
Solness.. Yes, it was quite a short one. 


\- Mrs. Solness. It must have been very short: 5m wt ae 


Fahy Solness. You may go now, Miss Fosli. And please come 


in good time to-morrow morning. oe 


Kaia. I will be sure to. Good-night, Mrs, Sélbeas” 


[She goes out by the hall door. 


Mrs. Solness. She must be quite an acquisition to your 
Halvard, this Miss Fosli. 

Solness. Yes, indeed. She is useful in all sorts of Nays: 

Mrs. Solness. So it seems. 

Dr. Herdal. Is she good at noose too? 
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Solness. Well—of course she has had a good deal of 
practice during these two years. And then she is so nice and 


_ willing to do whatever one asks of her. 


Mrs. Solness. Yes, that must be very delightful—— 

‘Solness. It is. Especially when one is not too much ac- 
customed to that sort of thing. 

Mrs. Solness (in a tone of gentle remonstrance). Can 


_ you say that, Halvard? 


Solness. Oh, no, no, my dear Aline; I beg your pardon. 
Mrs. Solness. There’s no occasion—Well then, doctor, 
you will come back later on and havea cup of tea with us? 
Dr. Herdal. I have only that one patient to see and then 


__ J'll come back. 


Mrs. Solness. Thank you. 

[She goes out by the door on the right: 

Solness. Are you in a hurry, doctor? 

Dr. Herdal. No, not at all. 

Solness. May I have a little chat with you? 

Dr. Herdal. With the greatest of pleasure. 

Solness. Then let us sit down. (He motions the doctor 
to take the rocking-chair and sits down himself in the arm- 
chair. Looks searchingly at him.) Tell me—did you no- 
tice anything odd about Aline? 

Dr. Herdal. Do you mean just now, when she was here? 

Solness. Yes, in her manner tome. Did you notice any- 
thing? 

Dr. Herdal (smiling). Well, I admit—one couldn’t well 
avoid noticing that your wife—h’m 

Solness. Well? 

Dr. Herdal. 
of this Miss Fosli. 

Solness. Is that all? I have noticed that myself. 

Dr. Herdal. And I must say I am scarcely surprised at_it. 

Solness. At what? 

Dr. Herdal. That she should not exactly approve of your 
seeing so much of another woman, all day and every day. 


that your wife is not particularly fond 


Even: dhe ae almost gore mal 
I must cae Kaia Fosli. No one else could 


Be ee ees 
_ Dr. Herdal. Noone else? 
 Solness ( curtly ). No, no one. 


xt “4 me, a dear Mr. Solness. wee I ask you a question, 


aN 

eh between ourselves? © 

- Solness. By all means. ee 
~. Dr. Herdal. Women, you see—in certain matters, the 


¥ have a deucedly keen intuition: 


; _..». Solness.. They have, indeed. There is not the teas 
doubt of that. But——? Se 
Xe Dr. Herdal. Well, et me now—if your wife can't ¢ en 


dure this Kaia Fosli 
_ Solness. Well, what feats 
Dr. Herdal. may she not have just—just the leas 
little bit of reason for this instinctive dislike? ; 
Solness (looks at him and rises). Oho! oe 
-. Dr. Herdal. Now don’t be offended—but Leas she? 
 Solness (with curt decision). No. 

r Dr. Herdal._ No reason of any sort? : 
Py ~ Solness. No other reason than her own suspicious nature. aM 
Dr, Herdal. I know you have known a good many 

women in your time. ie 
_ Solness. Yes, I have. ad 
s ‘Dr. Herdal. ‘Add have been a uni deal taken with some : 
of them, too. ag 


4 


i) 


Solness. Oh, yes, I don’t deny it. 
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_ Dr. Herdal. But as regards Miss Fosli, then? There is 
nothing of that sort in the case? 
Solness. No; nothing at all—on my side. 
% Dr. Herdal. But on her side? 
Solness. I don’t think you have any right to ask that 
~ question, doctor. 
_. Dr. Herdal. Well, you know, we were discussing your 
wife’s intuition. 

Solness. So we were. And for that matter—(lowers his 
voice )—Aline’s intuition, as you call it—in a certain. sense, 
it has not been so far astray. 

Dr. Herdal. Aha! there we have it! ' 

Solness (sits down). Doctor Herdal—I am going to tell 

_ you a strange story—if you care to listen to it. 

Dr. Herdal. J like listening to strange stories. 

-Solness. Very well then. I daresay you recollect that 
I took Knut Brovik and his son into my eraplayesenie wales 
the old man’s business had gone to the dogs. 

Dr. Herdal. Yes, so I have understood. 

Solness. You see, they really are clever fellows, diese 
two. Each of them has talent in his own way. But then 
the son took it into his head to get engaged; and the next 
thing, of course, was that he wanted to get married—and 
begin to build on his own account. That is the way with all 
these young people. 

Dr. Herdal (laughing). Yes, they have a bad habit of 
wanting to marry. 

Solness. Just so. But of course that did not suit my 
plans; for I needed Ragnar myself—and the old man, too. 
He is exceedingly good at calculating bearing-strains and 
cubic contents—and all that sort of devilry, you know. 

Dr. Herdal. Oh, yes, no doubt that’s indispensable. 

Solness. Yes, it is. But Ragnar was absolutely bent on 
setting to work for himself. He would hear of nothing else. 

Dr. Herdal. But he has stayed with you all the same. 
Solness. Yes, I’ll tell you how that came about. One 


a chow Se infatuated they w were rie aa othe 3 
thought occurred to me: if I could only get her 
office here, then perhaps Ragnar, too, would stay w 
BT ome sf erdal. That was not at alla bad idea. 
f - Solness. Yes, but at the time I did not breathe | a 
“4 Ghat was in my ‘mind. I merely stood and looked 
and kept on wishing intently that I could have 
Then I talked to her a little, in a friendly mmay—abes 
- thing and another. And then she went away easy 
‘Dr. Herdal. Well? ; Boe 
~ Solness.~ Well, then, next day, pretty late i in the evi in 


: again and behaved as s if : had made 2 an | arrangement 

ao ye herr 

Dr. Herdal. An arianpeniale? ‘What about? 

Solness. About the very thing my mind had been 
on. But I hadn’t said one single word about it. 

\ Dr. Herdal.. That was most extraordinary. 2 

Solness. Yes, was it not? And now she wanted to know 

what she was to do here—whether she could begin the very 

~ next morning, and so forth. 

_ Dr. Herdal. Don’t you think she did it in order to be 

‘with her sweetheart? _ 

 Solness. That was what occurred to me at first. But — 

- no, that was not it. She seemed to drift quite aver from 

him when once she had come here to me. ‘ 

Dr. Herdal. She drifted over to you, then? 4 

Solness. Yes, entirely. If I happen to look at her when 

her back is turned, I can tell that she feels it. She quivers 

and trembles the moment I come near her. What do you © 

think of that? shee : =f 

Dr. Herdal. H’m—that’s not very hard to explain. 4 

Solness. Well, but what about the other thing?’ That —~ 

she believed I had said to her what I had only wished and © 
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aia myself? What do you say 


to that? Can you explain that, Dr. Herdal? 
Dr. Herdal. No, 1 won't undertake to do that. 


Solness. I felt sure you would not; and so I have never ° 


cared to talk about it till now. But it’s a cursed nuisance 
to me in the long run, you understand. Here I have to go 
on day after day pretending——. And it’s a shame to treat 
her so, too, poor girl. (Vekemently.) But I cannot do 
anything else. For if she runs away from me—then Rag- 


nar will be off too. 


Dr. Herdai. And you have not told your wife the rights 
of the story? 
Solness. No. 
Dr. Herdal. Then why on earth don’t you? 
Solness (looks fixedly at him, and says in a low voice:) 


_ Because I seem to find a sort of—of salutary self-torture in 


allowing Aline to do me an injustice. 

Dr. Herdal (shakes his head). I don’t in the least un- 
derstand what you mean. 

Solness. Well, you see—it is like paying off a little bit 
of a huge, aaiiensutble debt. 

Dr. Herdal. To your wife? 

Solness. Yes; and that always helps to relieve one’s mind 
a little. One can breathe more freely for a while, you 


- understand. 


Dr. Herdal. No, goodness knows, I don’t understand at 
all 

Solness (breaking off, rises again). Well, well, well— 
then we won’t talk any more about it. (He saunters across 
the room, returns and stops beside the table. Looks at the 
doctor with a sly smile.) I suppose you think you have 
drawn me out nicely now, doctor? 

Dr. Herdal (with some irritation). Drawn you out? 


Again I have not the faintest notion what you mean, Mr. 


Solness. 


a you te SEB 

es 82a =f erdal. ‘What Date jon seen? SS 
aa ‘Solness (ina low voice, slowly). ‘That you oie 
; quietly keeping on eye upon me.. mbes 
Dr. Herdal. That I have! And why i in all, the ; 
- should I do that? 

2 -Solness. Because you think that I- 
Well, devil take it—you think the same of me as Aline 
DSc Dr. H erdal. _And what does she think about sia 


( Pasionet ) 


a a 


gun to think that I am—that I eres 
Dr. Herdal. Tl! You! She has never hinted su 
_ thing to me. Why, what can she think is the matter wit 
you? 3 
Solness (leans over the hack of the chair ae whisp 
Aline has made up her mind that I am mad. Sow Is V 
she thinks. Se 
Dr. Herdal (rising). Why, my aes good feltowe —! 
_ Solness. Yes, on my soul she does! I tell you Be is $0. 
- And she has got you to think the same! Oh, IT can assure 
you, doctor, I see it in your face as clearly as possible. You 
don’t take me in so easily, I can tell you. 
Dr. Herdal (looks at him in amazement ). Never, ae 
Solness—never has such a thought entered my mind. * 
Solness (with an incredulous smile). Beale Has it a 

ee not? 
Dr. Herdal. No, never! Nor your wife’s taind cities a 
Iam convinced. I could almost swear to that... 3) 7.) 
Solness. Well, I wouldn’t advise you to. For, in a cer- 
tain sense, you see, perhaps—perhaps she is not so tar wrong — 

in thinking something of the kind. - 
Dr. Herdal. Come now, I really must say. 
Soluess (interrupting, eek a sweep of his hand). ‘Well, 
as well, my dear doctor—don’t let us discuss this any further. © 


usem ook h ere | 
"oa. Wellriekin' sy. : 

ess. Since you ‘don’t believe that I am—ill—a 
, and ‘mad, and so forth—— i) ee 
ff Herdal. What then? ’ hei eho 


ly cas man. ie rere i 
Herdal. Is that mere Feige Pe. eae 
ness (laughs). No, no—of course not! Heaven for: 2 
! Only think—to be Solness the master builder! — Esl: 
d Solness! What could be more delightful? ; 
_ Dr. Herdal. Yes, I must say it seems to me you have _ Ve 
= ad the luck on your side to an astounding degree. Rete 
a Solness (suppresses a gloomy smile). Solhave,I can’t 


_ complain on that score. 
= Dr. Herdal. First of all that grim old robbers’ castle 

_ was burnt down for you. And that was certainly a great 
_ piece of luck. 23 
___ Solness (seriously). It was the home of Aline’s family. — 

‘Remember that. ; 
2 Dr. Herdal. Yes, it must have been a great grief to her. 

_ Solness. She has not got over it to this day—not inall 
i _ these twelve or thirteen years. ae 
3 _. Dr. Herdal. Ah, but what followed must have been the vs 

_ worst blow for her. 
_ Solness. The one thing with the other. 

Dr. Herdal. But you—yourself—you rose upon the 
ruins. You began as a poor boy from a country village— 
and now you are at the head of your profession. Ah, yes, 

Mr. Solness, you have undoubtedly had the luck on your 

side. , 
__ Solness (looking at him with embarrassment). Yes, but 25 
_ that is just what makes me so horribly afraid. ea 
_ Dr. Herdal. Afraid? Because you have the luck on og 
your side! 


; NGilest ( with a assurance). The younger generat 
x “Dr. Herdal. Pooh! The younger generation! You < 
not laid on the shelf yet, I should hope. Oh no—your 
. os here is probably firmer now than it has ever b n. 
 Solness. The luck will turn. I know it—I feel the da: 
Be aseckind, Some one or other will take it into hi 
_ to say: Give me a chancel And then all the rest wi 
. is -clamouring after him, and shake their fists at me and shou t 
- Make room—make room—make room! Yes, just you se¢ 
'<doctor—presently the younger generation will come ock 
‘i at my door- 
; Dr. Herdal (laughing). Well, and what if dae dors 
-- Solness. What if they do? Then there’s an end of] 
_ vard Solness. 


bai, [There i is a eee at the door on th 

Pcie ISofiees (starts). What’s that? Did you not hee som 
thing? ry hae at 
Dr. Herdal. Some one is knocking at the deat ae 


_Solness (loudly). Come in. 

[Hitpa WANGEL enters ‘by the hall door. She i is 4 

of middle height, supple and delicately built: 

Somewhat sunburnt. Dressed in a tourist cos- © 

tume, with skirt caught up for walking, a sailor’s 

collar open at the throat and a small sailor hat 

on her head. Knapsack on back, plaid ¢ in strap, ay! ; 

and alpenstock. | 

Hilda (goes straight up to Souness, her eyes sparkling 
with happiness). Good evening! 

‘Solness (looks doubtfully at her). Good evening 4 

oh Hilda (laughs). I almost believe you don’t recognise e me! * . a 

Ps.  Solness. No—I must admit that—just for the moment — 


—“——___ 


re aetna oe. | 
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_ Dr. Herdal ( approaching). But I recognise you, my dear 
young lady. | 
Hilda ( pleased ). Oh, is it you that—— 
Dr. Herdal. Of course it is. (To Sotness.) We met 
. at one of the mountain stations this summer. (To H1zpa.) 
What became of the other ladies? 
Hilda. Oh, they went westward. 
Dr. Herdal. They didn’t much like all the fun we used 
to have in the evenings. 
Hilda. No, I believe they didn’t. 


Dr. Herdal ( holds up his finger at her). And I am afraid 
it can’t be denied that you flirted a little with us. 

Hilda. Well that was better fun than to sit there knit- 
ting stockings with all those old women. 

Dr. Herdal (laughs). There I entirely agree with you. 

Solness. Have you come to town this evening? 

Hilda. Yes, I have just arrived. 

Dr. Herdal. _ Quite alone, Miss Wangel? 

Hilda. Oh, yes! 

Solness. Wangel? Is your name Wangel? 

Hilda (looks in amused surprise at him). Yes, of course 
it is. 
Solness. Then you must be a daughter of the district 
doctor up at Lysanger? 

Hilda (as before). Yes, who else’s daughter should I be? 

Solness. Oh, then I suppose we met up there, that sum- 
mer when I was building a tower on the old church. 

Hilda (more seriously). Yes, of course it was then we 
met. 4 
Solness. Well, that is a long time ago. 

Hilda (looks hard at him). . It is exactly ten years. 

Solness. You must have been a mere child then, I should 
think. 

‘Hilda (carelessly). Well, I was twelve or thirteen. 

Dr. Herdal. Is this the first time you have ever been up 
to town, Miss Wangel? 


ee ee hee ote ON 5 ork Se eg Me F . . 2 .cw eo 


ot patneeos you. Ar 
So you know her, too? ee 
sty “Only a little. We — a . few. n days ge 
“the aaatonunis i 


ay 


~ Solness. Ah, up iuerene “ee Be * 
= ceria She said I might come and pay her a vis or 
I came up to town. ( heete ) . Not that that was neces 
_ sary. “ 
~ Solness. Odd that dhe should never Paves mentione 
oF Sears [Hitpa puts her stick down by the stove, takes 

the knapsack and lays it and the plaid 
sofa. Dr. HERDAL offers to help her. Squat 
stands and gazes at her. | 
Hilda (going towards him). Well, now I must ask: yo 
let me stay the night here. 
Solness. I am sure there will be no difficulty oe 
ey Hilda. For I have no other clothes than those I stand in, 
Bas except a change of linen in my knapsack. seh that has to 
<i go to the wash, for it’s very dirty. 
_ Solness. Oh, vey: that can be Rees Nowe rll just 4 
let my wife kaow 
Dr. Herdal. Ce I will go “ind see my patient. 
Solness. Yes, do; and come again later on. 
Dr. Herdal ( playfully, with a glance at HixpA). Oh, that % 
I will, you may be very certain! (Laughs.) So your pre-— ze 
diction has come true, Mr. Solness! ‘ aero e 
Solness. How so? i 
Dr. Herdal. The younger Ueneralied did come knocking 2 
at your door. 
Solness (cheerfully). Yes, but in a very different way 
; from what I meant. a 
= Ar. Werdal. Very different, yes. -That’s undeniable. 
[He goes out by the hall door. SOLNESS nis ee 
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_ Solness. Aline! Will you come in here, please. Here 


isa friend of yours—Miss Wangel. 


_ 


_ -Mrs. Solness (appears in the doorway). ‘Who do you say 


itis? (Sees Hmpa.) Oh, is it you, Miss Wangel? (Goes 
up to her and offers her hand.) So you have come to town 
after all. 

Solness. Miss Wangel has this moment arrived; and she 
would like to stay the night here. 

Mrs. Solness. Here with us? Oh yes, certainly. 

Solness. Till she can get her things a little in order, you 
know. 

Mrs. Solness. I will do the best I can for you. It’s no 
more than my duty. I suppose your trunk is coming on 
later? 

Hilda. I have no trunk. 

Mrs. Solness. Well, it will be all right, I daresay. In 
the meantime, you must excuse my leaving you here with 
my. husband, until I can get a room made a little comfortable 
for you. 

Solness. Can we not give her one of the nurseries? They 
are all ready as it is. 

Mrs. Solness. Oh, yes. There we have,room and to 
spare. (To Hiztpa.) Sit down now, and rest a little. 

[She goes out to the right. 
[Hizpa, with her hands behind her back, strolls 
about the room and looks at various objects. 
SotneEss stands in front, beside the table, also 
with his hands behind his back, and follows her 
with his eyes. 
' Hilda (stops and looks at him). Wave you several nur- 
series? 

Solness. ‘There are three nurseries in the house. 

Hilda. That’s a lot. Then I suppose you have a great 
many children? 

Solness. No. We have no child. But now you can be 
the child here, for the time being. 


ss. Yes, you r \ ‘SI 

Oh, no! But all the same—— 

lie and dream. okey fase 
_Solness. Do you dream fein af nights? : 
- Hilda. Oh, yes! Almost always. eee 
. ~ Solness. What do you dream about most? : 
Hilda. I shan’t tell eee ee Another ‘ ime, 


Saas. No, I am meet iaking at ‘at these ‘s 
( Turns.) Perharie I mustn’t? ct One eats 
__ Solness. Oh, by all means. Macy 
_ -Hilda. Is it you that write in this great ledger? 
__ Solness. No, it’s my book-keeper. 
Hilda. Is it a woman? 
_ « Solness (smiles). Yes. a 
_ Hilda. One you employ here, in your office? 
rest Solness. Yes. 
_. Hilda. Is she married? . 
Solness. No, she is single. 4 
Hilda. Oh, indeed! 
Solness. But I believe she is soon going to be married. 
- Hilda. That’s a good thing for her. : 
Solness. But not such a good thing for me. For bis i 4 
‘shall have nobody to help me. | 
Hilda. Can’t you get hold of some one else who will ‘dos 
just as well? ete 
Solness. Perhaps you would Stay here and write in the 
ledger? a 
Hilda (measures him with a glance). Yes, 1 eras 
No, thank eee of that sort for me. y 
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[She again strolls across the room and sits down rip 
in the rocking-chair. Souness, too, goes to the 
table, 

Hilda (continuing). For there must surely be plenty of _ 
other things to be done here. (Looks smiling at him.) 
Don’t you think so, too? | 
Solness. Of course. First of all, I suppose, you want to 
make a round of ne shops and get yourself up in the height 
of fashion. 
Hilda (amused). No, I think I shall let that alone! - . 
Solness. Indeed. 
Hilda. -For you must know I have run through all my 
money. 
Solness (laughs). Neither trunk nor money, then. 
Hilda. Neither one nor the other. But never mind—it 
‘doesn’t matter now. 
Solness. Come now, I like you for that. 
~Hilda. Only for that? 
Solness. For that among other things. (Sits in the arm- 
chair.) Is your father alive still? 
Hilda. Yes, father’s alive. 
Solness. Perhaps you are thinking of studying here? 
Hilda. No, that hadn’t occurred to me. 
Solness. But I suppose you will be staying for some 
time? | 
Hilda. That must depend upon circumstances. 
[She sits awhile rocking herself and looking at him, 
half seriously, half with a suppressed smile. 
Then she takes off her hat and puts it on the 
table in front of her. 
Hilda. Mr. Solness! 
Solness. Well? 
Hilda. Have you a very bad memory? 
Solness. Abad memory? No, not that I am aware of. 
Hilda. Then have you nothing to say to me about what 
happened up there? 


5 tO me. fit oe 
Hilda ( looks rane. at fim rp How can ee 
_ there and say such things? ia en 
- Solness. Well, then, you talk fo: me about it . a: 
_. Hilda. When the tower was finished, we had = 
ings in the town. 

- Solness. Yes, I shall not caatly. forget that day. : 
_ Hilda (smiles). Will you not? That « comes wetle om 
= fered : 
a _ Solness. Gonecs well? 
ic - Hilda. There was music in the churchyard—and 1 
ne: "many hundreds of people. We school-girls were dressed i 
De waite; and we all carried flags. ae 
- Solness. Ab yes, those flags—I can tell you T reme ie ; 
‘them! 
Hilda. Then you Slane ‘right up thet scaffo 
nd ~ straight to the very top; and you had a great wreath 
you; and you hung that wreath right away up on 


weather-vane. “ 
_Solness (curtly interrupting). 1 always did that i in thos 
- days. It was an old custom. ; a 


_\ Hilda. It was so wonderfully thrilling to stand below and — ; 
look up at you. Fancy, if he should fall over! -He—the § 
master builder himself! . 

 Solness (as if to divert her from the subject). Yee yes, 
yes, that might very well have happened, too. For one of | 
those white-frocked little devils,—she went on in such a way ; 
and screamed up at me so— a | 
Hilda (sparkling with pleasure). “Hurrah for Master ; 
‘Builder Solness!” Yes! 7 
Solness. and waved and flourished with her flag, so ¥ 
that I—so that it almost made me giddy tolook atit. = = 
Hilda (in a lower voice, seriously). That little devil— 
that was 7. , 


-. 
~ 


ty> 4 
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Sioa (fixes his eyes steadily upon her). I am sure of 


_. that now. It must have been you. 


Hilda (lively again). Oh, it was so gloriously thrilling! 
I could not have believed there was a builder in the whole 
world that could build such a tremendously high tower. 
And then, that you yourself should stand at the very top of 
it, as large as life! And that you should not be the least bit 
dizzy! It was that above everything that made one—made 
one dizzy to think of. 

Solness. How could you be so certain that I was not 
? 

Hilda (scouting the idea). Noindeed! Oh,no! I knew 
that instinctively. For if you had been, you could never 
have stood up there and sung. 

Solness (looks at her in astonishment). Sing? Did J 
sing? 

Hilda. Yes, I should think you did. 

Solness (shakes his head). I have never sung a note in 
my life. 

Hilda. Yes indeed, you sang then. It sounded like 
harps in the air. 

Solness (thoughtfully). This is very strange—all this. 

Hilda (is silent awhile, looks at him and says in a low 
voice:) But then,—it was after that—and the real thing 
happened. 

Solness. The real thing? 

Hilda (sparkling with vivacity). Yes, 1 surely don’t need 
to remind you of that? 

Solness. Oh, yes, do remind me a little of that, too. 

Hilda. Don’t you remember that a great dinner was 
given in your honour at the Club? 

Solness. Yes, to be sure. It must have been the same 
afternoon, for I left the place next morning. 

Hilda. And from the Club you were invited to come 
round to our house to supper. 

Solness. Quite right, Miss Wangel. It is wonderful how 


‘No, I. suppose I did oi 


_You said I was lovely in my Mis ie 


micas mSolness I have no siotitst you did, Miss Wangel.— 

is besides—I was feeling so buoyant and free that day— 

_ Hilda. And then you said that oe 1B grew up I sh 
be ie princess. 


Hilda. Yes, you did. “And when I aked how long — i 


Rahs 


ten years—like a troll and carry me off_—to Spal or som 
such place. And you promised you would buy me a bing 
dom there. 
‘Solness (as before ). Yes, after a good dimes one doesn’t. 
eae about the halfpence. But did I really say all that? 
pis Hilda (laughs to herself). Yes. And you told me, too, 
what the kingdom was to be called. 
Solness. Well, what was it? 
Hilda. It was to be-called the kingdom of Oranges ‘you 
_ said. 
Solness. Well, that was an appetising name. Bg 
“,:.. Hilda. , No, I didn’t like it a bit; for it seemed as though 
you wanted to make game of me. 


is Solness. I am sure that cannot‘have been my intention. ss 
Hilda. No, I should hope not—considering what you did a 
next ml. 


Solness. What in the world did I do next? 


*TIn the original “Appelsinia,” “appelsin” meaning “orange.” 
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Hilda. Well, that’s the finishing touch, if you have for- 
gotten that, too, I should have thought no one could help 


ng remembering such a thing as that. 

Solness. Yes, yes, just give me a hint, and then perhaps. 
~ —— Well 

e Hilda (looks fzedly at him). You came and kissed me, 
x Mr. Solness. 

- 


Solness (open-mouthed, rising from his chair). I did! 
Hilda. Yes, indeed you did. You took me in both your © 
__ arms, and bent my head back and kissed me—many times. 
: Solness. Now really, my dear Miss Wangel——! 
_ Hilda (rises). You surely cannot mean to deny it? 

Solness. Yes,1 do. I deny it altogether! 

Hilda (looks scornfully at him). Oh, indeed! 

[She turns and goes slowly close up to the stove, 
where she remains standing motionless, her face 
averted from him, her hands behind her back, 
Short pause. 

Solness (goes cautiously up behind her). Miss Wangel 
—! 

Hilda (is silent and does not move ). 

Solness. Don’t stand there like a statue. You must 
have dreamt all this. (Lays his hand on her arm.) Now 
just listen 

Hilda (makes an impatient movement with her arm). 

Solness (as a thought flashes upon him). Or ! Wait 
amoment! There is something under all this, you may de- 
pend! 

Hilda (does not move). 

Solness (in a low voice, but with emphasis). I must have 
thought all that. I must have wished it—have willed it— 
have longed to do it. And then May not that be the 
explanation? 

Hilda (is still silent). 

Solness (impatiently). Oh very well, deuce take it all— 
then I did it, I suppose. 


You came aa ats your ae around m : 
Oh, yes! Sy RA ere 
, “And bent my head back? OES EER 
Mee Very far back. ath ees 
Hilda. And kissed me? + Ce ee ee 
_ Solness. Yes, I did. aon 
_ Hilda. Many times? : ¥ 
~ Solness. As many as ever you like: SANS 
Hilda (turns quickly towards him and has once more oh 
: opnebine expression of gladness in her eyes). pies ‘you 
=e; I got it out of you at last! é 
__ Solness (with a slight smile). Yes—just think of my 40 
getting such a thing as that. _ 
Hilda (again a little sulky, retreats from him Jes Oh, you. 
have kissed so many people in your time, I suppose. he, 
+ Solness. No, you mustn’t think that of me. (Hrtpa_ 
seats herself in the armchair. Souness stands and leans” 


against the rocking-chair. Looks observantly ¢ at her.) Pa : 
Wangel! Tey 


_ Hilda. Yes! ( . Ss 

“ Solness. How was it now? What came of all this—be- 

tween us two? \ 

Hilda. Why, nothing more came of it. You know that i 

- quite well. For then the other guests came in, and then— 

bah! > ot 

: Solness. Quite so! The others came in. To think of 
_ my forgetting that, too! 2 ae 

_ Hilda. Oh, you haven’t really forgotten anything: you 

_ are only a little ashamed of it all. I am sure One doesn’t 

forget things of that kind. 

_ Solness. No, one would suppose not. 9 

Hilda ( lively again, looks at him). Perhaps you ieee ey 

even forgotten what day it was? ‘ 


day— 
. on what day did 5 fou hang the wr 
aes fell? Tellmeatoncel isias 
P Lema H’m—1 confess I have fetastinn the tai 
I only knew it was ten years ago. Sometime in ae 


toe (nods her head slowly several times ). ‘Tt enh: Ng 
's ago—on the roth of September. ae AG 
Solness. Yes, it must have been about that time. Fancy 
- your remembering that, too! (Stops.) But waita moment ti 
_ ——! Yes—it’s the roth of September to-day. 
. * Hilda, Yes, it is; and the ten years are pane: _ And pe pae Be: 
+f didn’t come—as you promised me. ae: 
Solness. Promised you? Threatened, I suppose you. ~ 
_Z mean? ee 
_ Hilda. 1 don’t think there was any sort of threat in that. % 
Yes _ Solness. Well then, a little bit of fun. eee 
_ —~Hilda. Was that all you wanted? To make funofme? 
P. =  Solness. Well, or to have a little joke with you. Upon — 
=> my soul, I den recollect. But it must have been some- 
2 thing of that kind; for you were a mere child then. 
¥ ee Hilda. Oh; perhaps I wasn’t quite such a child ener ‘ 
- Not such a mere chit as you imagine. 
a _ Solness (looks searchingly at her). Did you really and — 
_ seriously expect me to come again? 
_ -—Hilda (conceals a half-teasing smile). Yes, indeed; I did 
expect that of you. 
_Solness. That I should come back to your home anid 
take you away with me? S 
Hilda. Just like a troll—yes. a 
_ Solness. And make a princess of you? 
Hilda. That’s what you promised. 
a Solness. And give you a kingdom as well? 
; “ Hilda (looks up at the ceiling). Why not? Of course it 
vi 
on 


need not have been an actual, every-day sort of kingdom. 
_ Solness. But something else just as good? 


~ 


jom of one art. or auathess as mci a 
ey Solness (. shakes his head). I can’t. aie make 
3} _ Miss Wangel. 

p Hilda. Can you not? To me it seems- all so , simpl 
_ Solness.. No, I can’t make up my mind wheth 
; mean all you say, or are simply alee: a ays with ose 


Hilda. 
‘ ) that? 


ie (Looks earnestly tb her ond says in a low aca ‘Wha ; 
Oe, have you come for? Pek 
Hilda. I want my kingdom. The time is up. how 
+ Solness (laughs involuntarily). What a girl you are! 
Hilda (gaily). Out with my kingdom, Mr. Solness! 
(Raps with her fingers.) The kingdom on the table! — 
Solness (pushing the rocking-chair nearer and _ sitting 
down). Now, seriously speaking—what have you cone 
for? What do you really want to do here? | | 
Hilda. Oh, first of all, I want to go around and look af 
all the things that you have built. 
Solness. That will give you plenty of exercise. 
Hilda. Yes, I know you have built a tremendous lot. 
Solness. I have indeed—especially of late years.. 
Hilda. Many church-towers among the rest? In- 
mensely high ones? as 
Solness. No. I build no more church-towers now. Ne or . 
churches either. 
Hilda. What do you build, then? 
Solness. Homes for human beings. 


P 
J 4 
a 
ae 
Ss 
~ 
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“Hilde ( reflectively, ). Couldn’t you build a little—a little 
bit of a church-tower over these homes as well? 
_ Solness (starting). What do you mean by that? 

Hilda. I mean—something that points—points up into 
the free air. With the vane at a dizzy height. 


Solness (pondering a little). Strange that you should say 


that—for that is just what I am most anxious to do. 

Hilda (impatiently). Why don’t you do it, then? 

Solness (shakes his head). No, the people will not have 
it. 

Hilda. Fancy their not wanting it! 

Solness (more lightly). But now I am building a new 
home for myself—just opposite here. 

Hilda. For yourself? 

Solness. Yes. It is almost finished. And on that there 
is a tower. 

Hilde. A high tower? 

Solness. Yes. 

Hilda. Very high? 


Solness. No doubt people will say it is too high—too 
. high for a dwelling-house. 


Hilda. Tll go out and look at that tower the first thing 
to-morrow morning: 

Solness (sits resting his cheek on his hand and gazes at 
her). Tell me, Miss Wangel—what is your name? Your 
Christian name, I mean? 

Hilda. Why, Hilda, of course. 

Solness (as before). Wilda? Indeed? 

Hilda. Don’t you remember that? You called me Hilda 
yourself—that day when you misbehaved. 

Solness.. Did I really? 

Hilda. But then you said “little Hilda”; and I didn’t 
like that. ; 

Solness. Oh, you didn’t like that, Miss Hilda? 

Hilda. No, not at such a time as that. But—‘Princess 
Hilda”—that will sound very well, I think. 


« hg 


f had the least inkling of what it could be. 


5 eBiiies (has eae ‘Bath d in the chair, still ¢ cour at . 
—Isn’t it strange——-? The more I think of it now, the | 
_ it seems to me as though I had gone about all one 5 
‘torturing myself ‘with—h’m—— ‘ om 

Hilda. With what? ae Varo: 
Solness. With the effort to recover something —some 
- perience, which I seemed to have forgotten. But Rs neve 


_ Hilda. You should have tied a ‘knot in 1 your pockethand- 4 
 kerchief, Mr. Solness. <S") Opes 
Solness. -In that case, I should aha have had to gO 
racking my brains to discover what the knot could mean. 
Hilda. Oh, yes, I suppose there are trolls of that kind in 
the world, too. : ; 
Solness (rises slowly). What a eee thing it is that y you 
have come to me now. ore 
- Hilda (looks deeply into his eyes). Is it a good thing?’ 
Solness. For I have been so lonely here. I have been 
gazing so helplessly at it all. (Jn a lower voice.) 1 must 
tell you—I have begun to be so epee pte afraid 
_ of the younger generation. oN 
Hilda (with a little snort of Contonaee). PookeLsl the 
- younger generation a thing to be afraid of? a 
_ Solness. It is indeed. And that is why I have ickex Si 
and barred myself in. (Mysteriously.) I tell you the 
younger generation will one day come and thunder at my <e 
door! They will break in upon me! — 
Hilda. Then I should say you ought to go out and open 
the door to the younger generation. ee 
Solness. Open the door? . 
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_ Hilda. Yes. Let them come in to you on friendly terms, 
as it were. . 
Solness. No,no,no! The younger generation—it means 


. retribution, you see. It comes, as if under a new banner, 


heralding the turn of fortune. 

Hilda (rises, looks at him and says with a quivering 
twitch of her lips ). Can I be of any use to you, Mr. Sol- 
ness? 

Solness. Yes, you can indeed! For you, too, come— 
under a new banner, it seems to me. Youth marshalled. 
against youth ! 

[Dr. HEeRpAL comes in by the hail-door. 

Dr. Herdal. What—you and Miss Wangel here still? 

Solness. Yes. We have had no end of things to talk 
about. 

Hilda. Both old and new. 

Dr. Herdal. Wave you really? 

Hilda. Oh, it has been the greatest fun. For Mr. Sol-~ 
ness—he has such a miraculous memory. All the’ least little 
details he remembers instantly. 

[Mrs. Sotness enters by the door on the right. 

Mrs. Solness. Well, Miss Wangel, your room is quite 
ready for you now. 

Hilda. Oh, how kind you are to me! 

Solness (to Mrs. SotnNess). The nursery? 

Mrs. Solness. Yes, the middle one. But first let us go 
in to supper. 

Solness (nods to Hiya). Hilda shall sleep in the t nurs- 
ery, she shall. 

Mrs. Solness (looks at him). Wilda? 

Solness. Yes, Miss Wangel’s name is Hilda. I knew her 
when she was a child. 

Mrs. Solness. Did you really, Halvard? Well, shall we 
go? Supper is on the table. 

[She takes Dr. HERDAL’s arm and goes out with 


Hilda Lon ae aL epiily to mie 
1said? CanIbeofuseto you? - = 
Solness (takes the things from her). You 2 are 
F being I have needed most. 
an Hilda (looks at him with happy, wonder. ees ¢ 
clasps her hands). But then, great heavens x 
Solness (eagerly): What——? iy 
es xe Hilda. Then I have my kingdom! 
-_ Solness (involuntarily). Hilda—! 
“Hilda (again with the quivering twitch of her lips). 
Aree most—I was going to say. 
[She goes out to the right, Sotness folios h her 


ACT II 


A prettily furnished small drawing-room in SouNEss’s house. 


In the back, a glass door leading out to the verandah 
and garden. The right-hand corner is cut off trans- 
versely by a barge bay-window, in which are flower- 
stands. The left-hand corner is similarly cut of by a 
transverse wall, in which is a small door papered like 
the wall. On each side, an ordinary door. In front, 
on the right, a console table with a large mirror over it. 
Well-filled stands of plants and flowers. In front, on 
the left, a sofa with a table and chairs. Further back, . 
a bookcase. Well forward in the room, before the bay 
window, a small table and some chairs. It is early in 
the day. 


Souness sits by the little table with RAGNAR BROvIK’s port- 


folio open in front of him. He is turning the drawings 
over and closely examining some of them. Mrs. SoL- 
NEss moves about noiselessly with a small watering-pot, 
attending to her flowers. She is dressed in black as 
before. Her hat, cloak and parasol lie on a chair near 
the mirror. Unobserved by her, Sotness now and 
again follows her with his eyes. Neither of them 
speaks. 


Kata Fos i enters quietly by the door on the left. 
Solness (turns his head, and says in an off-hand tone of 
indifference). Well, is that you? 
Kaia. I merely wished to let you know that I have come. 
Solness. Yes, yes, that’s all right. Hasn’t Ragnar come, 


327 


. : ticular to say to him. 


"Tow, nes to Toe 


; speak to Ragnar when he comes? 


_ upon it, Halvard, old Brovik is going to die, too. Yi oul sev 
that he will. ; 


ee little walk? 


| Bue he is coming present to he 
. How is the old man to-day? E Pa 
; Not well. He ee you to excuse i 


-Kaia. Yes. (Pauses at the Bonds Do you. u wish | 0 


Solness. No—I don’t know that I have any 


[Kara goes out again to the left. SotNnEss rem ins 

- seated, turning over the drawings. 
Mrs. Solness (over beside the plants). 7 wonder i 

isn’t going to die now, as well? : 3 

- Solness (looks up to her). As well as who? NG, 
Mrs. Solness (without answering ). Yes, yes—depent 


Solness. My dear Aline, ought you not to go out for a 


Mrs. Solness. Yes, I suppose I ought to. Set 
[She continues to attend to the flowers, 
Shinehs (bending over the drawings). Is she still sleep? 
~ Mrs. Solness (looking at him). Is it Miss Wangel yous 
are sitting there thinking about? a 
~ Solness (indifferently). I just happened to recollect her. a 
', Mrs. Solness. Miss Wangel was up long ago. = 
Solness. Oh, was she? oy 
Mrs, Solness. When I went in to see her, she was busy 


a putting her things in order. 


» + [She goes in front of the mirror and slowly oa. a 
to put on her hat. |. Z: a 

Solness (after a short pause). So we have ae a use” 
for one of our nurseries.after all, Aline. ~ F 
Mrs. Solness. Yes, we have. ha 
bY ve 
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Solness. ‘That seems to me better than to have them all 
standing empty. 

Pang Solness. That emptiness is dreadful; you are right 
ere. 

Solness (closes the portfolio, rises and approaches her). 
You will find that we shall get on far better after this, Aline. 
Things will be more comfortable. Life will be easier—es- 
pecially for you. 

Mrs. Solness (looks at him). After this? 

Solness. Yes, believe me, Aline—— - 

Mrs. Solness. Do you mean—because she has come here? 

Solness (checking himself). I mean, of course— when 
once we have moved into the new house. 

Mrs. Solness (takes her cloak). Ah, do you think so, 
Halvard? Will it be better then? 

Solness. I can’t think otherwise. And surely you think 
so, too? 

Mrs. Solness. I think nothing at all about the new house. 

Solness (cast down). It’s hard for me to hear you say 
that; for you know it is mainly for your sake that I have 
built it. 

[He offers to help her on with her cloak. 

Mrs. Solness (evades him). The fact is, you do far too 
much for my sake. 

Solness (with a certain vehemence). No, no, you really 
mustn’t say that, Aline! I cannot bear to hear you say 
such things! 

Mrs. Solness. Very well, then I won’t say it, Halvard. 

Solness. But I stick to what J said. You'll see that 
things will be easier for you in the new place. 

Mrs. Solness. O heayens—easier for me re 

Solness (eagerly). Yes, indeed they will! You may be 
quite sure of that! For you see—there will be so very, very 
much there that will remind you of your own home 

Mrs. Solness. The home that used to be father’s and 
mother’s—and that was burnt to the ground 


Sy 


Renee? 


= 
= 
a8 for me, ‘too—as much as ever you can. 


Be eat that you are talking about, Aline? 


Sie] es about that. When once misfortune was in = ir 


ba es “way—as te saying goes. 


_ thinking about. And. -now, at last, I must speak about it 


- never to be able to forgive myself i Seas 


Id as. much as. ever you like, Halvard—you 

ild up again a real home for mel a 

Solness (crosses the room). Well, in heaven's 

s talk no more about it, then. 

Mrs. Solness. Oh, yes, Halvard, I undersea 
. You are so anxious to: ‘spare me—and to find e: 


olness (with astonishment in his eyes). You! Is it 


Mrs. Solness. Yes, who else should it be but myself? gigs 
—Solness ( Snvohinitarily to himself). That, too! * 
Mrs. Solness. As for the old house, I wouldn't’ min 


_Solness. Ah, you are right there. Misfortune will = 


Mrs. Solness. But it’s ioe came of the ec dread ee 
ful thing that. followed. 
- that, that! 

~ Solness (vehemently). Don’t think about that, ‘Altes 

Mrs. Solness. Ah, that is exactly what I cannot help 


too; for I don’t seem able to bear it any longer. And then 


_ Solness (exclaiming). Yourseli——! Reise. 
Mrs. Solness. Yes, for I had duties on both sided Hothet a 
Mawards you and hovwaeds the little ones. I ought to have ¥ 
hardened myself—not to have let the horror take such hold ¢ 
_upon me—nor the grief for the burning of my old home. By 
(Wrings her hands.) Oh, Halvard, if I had only had the { 
strength! an 
Solness (, softly, much moved, comes closer). Aline—you a . 


. - must’ promise me never to think these Beer any more.— 
_ Promise me that, dear! 


anything. 

Solness (clenches his hands and crosses the room). Oh, 
7 but this is hopeless, hopeless! | Never a ray of sunlight! 
_ Not so much as a gleam of brightness to light up our home! 
_ ___- Mrs. Solness. This is no home, Halvard. 

Solness. Oh no, you may well say that. (Gloomily). 
___ And God knows whether you are not right in saying that it 
___ will be no better for us in the new house, either. 


Mrs. Solness. It will never be any better. Just as empty , 


__ —Just as desolate—there as here. 
~ Solness (vehemently). Why in all the world have we 
built it then? Can you tell me that? 

Mrs. Soilness. No; you must answer that question for 
yourself, 

Solness (glances suspiciously at her). What do you mean 
by that, Aline? ; 

Mrs. Solness. What do I mean? 

Solness. Yes, in the devil’s name! You said it so 
strangely—as if you had hidden some meaning in it. 

Mrs. Solness. No, indeed, I assure you 

Solness (comes closer). Oh, come now—I know what I 
know. I have both my eyes and my ears about me, Aline— 
you may depend upon that! 

Mrs. Solness. Why, what are you talking about? What 
is it? 

Solness (places himself in front of her). Do you mean 
to say you don’t find a kind of lurking, hidden meaning in 
the most innocent word I happen to say? 

Mrs. Solness. I, do you say? I do that? 

Solness (laughs). Wo-ho-ho! It’s natural enough, 
Aline! When you have a sick man on your hands —— 

Mrs. Solness (anxiously). Sick? Are you ill, Halvard? 
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Mrs. Solness.. Oh, promise, promise! One can promise — 


Pet te God’s oe S oa 

_ Solness. But you are wrong, both you and the 
am not in the state you imagine. Poe ae 
Sos [He walks up and down the room. ite 
follows him anxiously with her eves. & 
he goes up to her. 
Seine (calmly). In reality Hare 3 2 nothing 7 w 
the matter with me. . 
Mrs. Solness. No, there isn't, is deur put then 
‘is it that troubles you so? ~~ : 
Solness. Why this, that I dften feel eer to pes unde 
“this terrible burden of debt A 
Sa. ssdérs. Solness: “Debt, do you say? ‘But you owe 1 ‘no on 
are anything, Halvard! 
aa Solness (softly, with emotion). I owe a boundless ¢ de 
‘to you—to you—to you, Aline. i“ 
Mrs. Solness (rises slowly). What is behind all this? 
- You may just as well tell me at once. F 
Solness. But there is nothing behind it; I have a 
done you any wrong—not wittingly and wilfully: at any rat 
And yet—and yet it seems as though a crushing, debt fh 
upon me and weighed me down. 
_ ss Mrs. Solness. A debt to me? 
Sf Solness. Chiefly to you. ig 
nF Mrs. Solness. Then you are—ill after all, Halvard. “| 
: _ Solness (gloomily). I suppose I must betvor not far — 
from it. (Looks towards the door to the right, which +See 
_ opened at this moment.) Ah! now it grows lighter. 
[Hitpa WANGEL comes in. She has made some — 
alteration in her dress and let down her skirt. 

Hilda. Good morning, Mr. Solness! thee 
Solness (nods). Slept ¥ well? | 


ne 


ut 
Sap! er Ae 
a ight ec ce 
im, > Be aD . Poi Oh 


e “You 1 were © thoroughly comfort 


‘<t- 
as .¥. 


of: shankd think 5 so.” ; 
_ And no doubt you dreamed, on 
_ Yes, I did. But that was horrid. 


x Hilda. _ Yes, for I dreamed I was falling over a fightin vee 
h , sheer precipice. Do you never have that kind of 


> ‘Oh yes—now and then— 5 
Bs ae It’s tremendously thrilling—when you fall and — 
3 ' i 
It seems to make one’s blood run cold. oie : iS 
et a. Do you draw your legs up Bailes you while you 8 
' are falling? ae 
_ Solness. Yes, as high as ever I can. : 
eT _ Hilda. So do 27 . 3 
= Mrs. Solness (takes her parasol). I must go into town 
_ now, Halvard. (To Hixpa. ) And I'll try to get one or =| 
_t t vo things that you may require. 4 Aa 
Hilda (making a motion to throw her arms round her 
neck). Oh, you dear, sweet Mrs. Solness! You are really 
- much too kind to me! Frightfully kind 
Mrs. Solness (deprecatingly, freeing herself). Oh, not at ih a 
all. It’s only my duty, so I am very glad to do it. : 
oes Hilda ( offended, pouts). But really, I think I am quite 
fit to be seen in the streets—now that I’ve put my dress to 
ements. Or do you think I am not? 
_ Mrs. Solness. To tell you the truth, I think people would 
_ stare at you a little. pert 
_ Hilda (contemptuously). Pooh! Is that all? That Mi 
~ only amuses me. Pet Fs 
 Solness (with suppressed ill-humour). Yes, but people 


‘Vou 2M Splut é ; 
Pais ‘Sota: Oh, don’t talk like fiat my dear Hale 
t ahhess. Have you not noticed that yet? 
_ -Hilda. No, I certainly have not. ( Reflects anc 
@ little. ) And yet—perhaps in one single thing. — 
__ Solness. Ah, do you hear that, Aline? xe 
— Mrs. Solis: What is that one single fi { 
io “Wangel? een i. 
| Hilda. No, I won’t say. See ee 
' Solness. Oh, yes, do! pes Hil : 
_ Hilda. No, thank you—I am not so mad as that. - Hee 
Si DEP'S. Sates When you and Miss Rarer are alone Se, 
__ daresay she will tell you, Halvard. : 
- Solness.. Ah—you think she will? bul: anes 
Mrs. Solness. Oh, yes, certainly. For you have kage 
her so well in the past. Ever since she was a child—you tell 
me. 
eS b [She goes out by the door on the le 


¢ ea 


asf =, very much? kt. 
aes Solness. Did you think you noticed anything 5: ie 
eb kind? 


Pe ss Fld. Did you not notice it yourself? :r 
—»  ‘Solness (evasively). Aline has become exceedingly Gy % 
with strangers of late years. _ yar 
Sary 2) bidida,. *Has‘shecreally?.5 SO eee 


vd 
Begs Solness. But if only you could get to Ents her thor i 
oughly: ! Ah! she is so good—so kind—so excellent a ¥ 

— creature—— pos 


/ 


Wi 2 mw 


wee 
a Speed Fo 
At es 
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_ Hilda (impatiently). But if she is all that—what made 
_ her say that about her duty? 

_ Solness. Her duty? 

Hilda. She said that she would go out and big some- 
thing for me, because it was her duty. Oh, I can’t bear that 
ugly, horrid word! 

Solness. Why not? 
=~ Hilda. It sounds so cold and sharp and stinging. Duty 
—duty—duty. Don’t you think so, too? Doesn’t it seem 
- to sting you? 
F, Solness. H’m—haven’t thought much about it. 
: Hilda. Yes, it does. And if she is so good—as you say 
__ she is—why should she talk in that way? 
~ Solness. But, good Lord, what would you have had her 
say, then? 
, Hilda. She might have said she would do it because she 
“had taken a tremendous fancy to me. She might have said 
something like that—something really warm and cordial, 
you understand. 

Solness (looks at her). Is that how you would like to 
have it? 

Hilda. Yes, precisely. (She wanders about the room, 
stops at the bookcase and looks at the books.) _ What a lot 
of books you have. 

Solness. Yes, I have got together a good many. 

Hilda. Do you read them all, too? 

Solness. I used to try to. Do you read much? 

Hilda. No, never! Ihave givenit up. For it all seems 
so irrelevant. 

Solness. That is just my feeling. 

[Hizpa wanders about a little, stops at the small 
table, opens the portfolio and turns over the 
contents. 

Hilda. Are all these drawings yours? 

Solness. No, they are drawn by a young man whom 1 
employ to help me. 


x ‘Hilda if sits ene Then’ Tr suppose she’ ist ever’ 
( Looks at a drawing.) Isn’t he? . : 


ee people- that have learnt from me ue have come to ittle E 


, for the life of me understand how you can be so stupid. — 


-you should be allowed to build. You should. stand quite | 
-alone—do it all-yourself. Now you et i 


~ Solness. Oh, he might be worse. For : my purpos > 
Hilda. Oh, yes—I’m sure he is frightfully clever. © 
- Solness. Do you think you can see that in the drawings’ 
Hilda. Pooh—these scrawlings! But if ‘he. has be 
learning from you ; i 
Solness. Oh, so far as that Sods there are pl 


See 
& 2a 


enough for all that. 
Hilda (looks at him and pees her head J Nop 


_ Solness. Stupid? Do you think I am so very stupid 

Hilda. Yes,1do indeed. If you are oe to £0 
here teaching all these people——_ 

Solness (with a-slight start). Well, and why mathe Ss 

Hilda (rises, half serious, half laughing No’ indeed, d 
Mr. Solness! What can be the good of that? No one but 


Solness (involuntarily). Hilda 

_ Hilda. Well! 

Solness. How in the world did that come into your Hest ; 

_ Hilda. Do you think I am so very far wrong, then? 

- Solness. No, that’s not what I mean. But now I'll tell . 

you something. Sie 4 

Hilda. Well? ae 

- Solness. I keep: on—incessantly—in silence and alone— Me 

brooding on that very thought. rect 

Hilda. Yes, that seems to me perfectly aera : 

Solness ( loaks somewhat searchingly at her ). Perhaps ; 
you have noticed it already? 

Hilda. No, indeed I haven’t. 
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Solness. But just now—when you said you thought I 
 was—off my balance? In one thing, you said—— 
' Hilda, Oh, I was thinking of eee quite different. 
4 Solness. What was it? 
Hilda. Tam not going to tell you. 
4 Solness (crosses the room). Well, well—as you please. 
(Stops at the bow-window.) Come here, and I will show 
_ you something. 
‘ Hilda (approaching). What is it? 
__  Solness. Do you see—over there in the garden——? 
Hilda. Yes? 
Solness (points). Right above the great quarry 
Hilda. That new house, you mean? 
> Solness. ‘The one that is being built, yes. Almost fin- 
ished. 
_ Hilda. It seems to have a very high tower. 
Solness. The scaffolding is still up. 
| Hilda. Is that your new house? 
| Solness. Yes. 
te Hilda. The house you are soon going to move into? 
Solness. Yes. , 
Hilda (looks at him). Are there nurseries in that house, 
too? 
Solness. ‘Three, as there are here. 
Hilda. And no child, 
Solness. And there never will be one. 
Hilda (with a half-smile). Well, isn’t it just as I 
said. ? 
Solness. That ? 
Hilda. That you are a little—a little mad after all. 
Solness. Was that what you were thinking of? 
Hilda. Yes, of all the empty nurseries I slept in. 
Solness (lowers his voice). We have had children—Aline 
and I. 
Hilda (looks eagerly at him). Wave you ? 
Solness. Two little boys. They were of the same age. 


? 


ave lost both the twins, then? . 
- Solness (with quiet emotion ). We oe: the 
oT ate so much. a sieht 


\ “~ tv 
, three weeks. 


yal - Can you not talk. ante to6? ie, 
- Solness. Not about this. Not as I want to talk 
must talk. ( es And not about so goes 
= things, either. 


3 when you said you needed mer 
_ Solness. That was mainly what I meant—at 
yesterday. For to-day I am not so sure——( Brea 
Come here and let us sit down, Hilda. Sit there on tl 
fe _—so that you can look into the garden. (H1tpa seats 2 ’ 
self in the corner of the sofa. Sotness brings a 
closer.) Should you like to hear about it? i a 
| - Hilda. . Yes, I shall love to sit and listen to you. — 
euesan  Sormess ( wits down). Then I will tell you all about it. 
is aS. Hilda. Now I can see both the garden and von M 
RE: Solness. So now, tell away! Begin! ws 
_-———« Solness (points towards the bow-window). Out there 2 
the rising ground—where you see the new house 
_ Hilda. Yes? a 
Solness. Aline and I lived there in the first years of our 
married life. There was an old house up there that had be- — 
longed to her mother; and we inherited it, and the whole 
of the great garden with it, vs Robie 
Hilda. Was there a tower on that noes too? 5 ore ae 
Solness. . No, nothing of the kind. From the outside it "4 


ame ol Ria SAR? PN aa ea al Oy ae 


tT) fie q a ~ 
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_ looked like a great, dark, ugly wooden box; but all the same, 


_ it was snug and comfortable enough inside. 


Hilda. Then did you pull down the ramshackle old place? 
Solness. No, it burnt down. 

Hilda. The whole of it? 

Solness. Yes. 

Hilda. Was that a great misfortulne for you? 

Solness. That depends on how you look at it. As a 


__ builder, the fire was the making of me—— 


Hilda. Well, but ae 

Solness.. It was just after the birth of the two little 
boys—— 

Hilda. The poor little twins, yes. — - 

Solness. They came healthy and bonny into the world. 
And they were growing sper yeu could see the difference 


_ from day to day. 


Hilda. Little children do grow quickly at first. 

Solness. It was the prettiest sight in the world to see 
Aline lying with the two of them in her arms.—But then 
came the night of the fire—— 

Hilda (excitedly). What happened? Do tellme! Was 
any one burnt? 

Solness. No, not that. Every one got safe and sound 
out of the house—— 

Hilda. Well, and what then 3 

Solness. The fright had shaken Aline terribly. The 
alarm—the escape—the break-neck hurry—and then the 
ice-cold night air—for they had to be carried out just as they 
lay—both she and the little ones. 

Hilda. Was it too much for them? 

Solness. Oh no, they stood it well enough. But Aline 
fell into a fever, and it affected her milk. She would insist 
on nursing them herself; because it was her duty, she said. 


And both our little boys, they—(clenching his hands.)— 


they—oh! 


ALE ~ Clenching ‘his janie in Conte ee 7. “Oh, ‘th 

es such things should be allowed to happen-here in the 
Bs 7. Shortly and firmly. ) From the day I lost thea d 
_ heart for building churches. - 
_ Hilda. Did you not like the church-tower i in our town 

_ Solness. I didn’t like it. I know how free and happy 
felt when the tower was finished. 

Hilda. I know that, too. 

- Solness. And now I shall never—never pull: aapshing 2 
that sort again! . Neither churches nor church-towers. — 


live in. 

_ Solness. Homes for human beings, Hilda. . eos 

Hilda. But homes with high towers and pinnacles. upon 
ey ) them. ; 
_-- Solness. If possible. (. Adopts a lighter tone. iy ‘But, as 
I said before, that fire was the making of me—as a builder, 
-Imean. | = 
Hilda. Why. don’t you call yourself an earch ike the 
others? ine 
_—. Solness. I have not been systematically enough taut é 
for that. Most of what I know, I have found out for mayeal 
yak Hilda. But you succeeded ail the same. 

Solness. Yes, thanks to the fire. I laid out abies the r 
whole of the garden in villa lots; and there I was able to 
build after my own heart. So L came to the front me ae 
rush, A 

Hilda (looks keenly at him). You must surely be a very : 

E - happy man, as matters stand with you. 
A Solness ( gloomily). Happy? Do you say that, fon aS 
like all the rest of them? i 4 


a 


- 

: 

ay q 
- 
rh 
~ 


5. oy Cl ae 


fae z 
(slowly). Are two. little enioeee they ar no ot 
forget, Hilda. B3 
(somewhat uncertainly).- Do you still eel their” 
_ erapetiy all these years? 


: Well, now, are you not happy—in other respects? e ay 
3g FObctaess (continues to look at her). When I told yous all 

‘this about the fire—h’m 
Hilda. Well? 


yi 

fie ee 

pa soos 
; 3 


a 


_Solness. Was there not one special thought that: you— 
1at you seized upon? 
i Hilda ¢ reflects i in vain 1). No. What thought shout A 
be? = eee 
- Solness (with subdued iO ). It was simply and 
Solely by that fire that I was enabled to build homes for 

human beings. Cosy, comfortable, bright homes, where 
_ father and mother and the whole troop of children can live 
a i ee safety and gladness, feeling what a happy thing it is to | 

e alive in the world—and most of all to belong to each 

; -other—in great things and in small. 
x Hilda (ardently). Well, and is it not a great asinine 
a for you to be able to build such beautiful homes? 

_- Solness. The price, Hilda! The terrible price I had — 

_ to pay for the opportunity! 
: Hilda. But can you never get over that? 
| Solness. No. That I might build homes for others, I 

had to forego—to forego for all time—the home that might 
have been my own. I mean a home for a troop of children 
_- and for father and mother, too. ; 
_ Hilda (cautiously). But need you have done that? For 
all time, you say? ~ 
Soindss (nods slowly). That was the price of this happi- 
ness that people talk about. (Breathes heavily.) This 


a 


per, 2 
: Hilda (as Fe e BYES may it nee come right ¢ 
 Solness. Never in this world—never. That 
~ consequence of the fire—and of Aline’s illness aft 
_ Hilda (looks at him with an sndefinable expresiee ). And 
yet you build all these nurseries? ce 
Solness (seriously). Have you never noticed Hil 
* - (the impossible—how it seems to beckon and cry alouc 
ETE T, fof 
ae _ Hilda (. reflecting). The impossible? * a 6 With animatic 
e4 Yes, indeed! Is that how you feel sons ~ is 
: Solness. Yes, I do. a ee 
Hilda... ‘There must be—a little oe the troll i in you, too. 
_ Solness. Why of the troll? es 
- Hilda. What would you call it, then? art 
Ys ‘Solness (rises). Well, well, perhaps you are right. ( Ve- 
_ hemently). But how can I help turning into a troll, when — 
ee this is how it always goes with me in everything in every 
thing! 
Hilda. Wow do you mean? 5 Soe 
Solness (speaking low, with inward emotion). “Mark: - 
what I say to you, Hilda. All that I have succeeded i in do- sia: 
ing, building, creating—all the beauty, security, cheerful “4 
comfort—ay, and magnificence, too—(Clenches his. hands. . 
_ Oh, is it not térrible even to think of ———! 2 ee 
- Hilda. What i is so terrible? ies: 
_ Solness. That all this I have to make up for, to pay for 
-—hot in money, but in human happiness. And not with rey 
_ own happiness only, but with other people’ Ss, too. Yes, yes, a 
do you see that, Hilda? That is the price which my position ~ 
as an artist has cost me—-and others. And every single day of 
I have to look on while the price is paid for me anew. Over — 
again, and over again—and over again for ever! 
Hilda (rises and looks steadily at him). Now I can see 
that you are thinking of—of ber. 
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Solness. Yes, mainly of Aline. For Aline—she, too, had 
her vocation in life, just as much as I had mine. (His voice 
_ quivers.) But her vocation has-had to be stunted, and 
crushed and shattered—in order that mine might force its 
_ way to—to a sort of great victory. For you must know 
__ that Aline—she, too, had a talent for building. 
_ Hilda. She! For building? 
Ne Solness (shakes his head). Not houses and towers, and 
_ spires—not such things as I work away at—— 
' Hilda. Well, but what then? 
Solness (softly, with emotion). For building up the souls 

of little children, Hilda. For building up children’s souls 
-_ in perfect balance, and in noble and beautiful forms. For 
enabling them to soar up into erect and full-grown human 
souls. That was Aline’s talent. And there it all lies 
now: unused and unusable for ever—of no earthly serv- 
ice to any one—just like the ruins left by a fire. 
_-Hilda. Yes, but even if this were so——? 

Solness. It isso! Itisso! I know it! 

Hilda. Well, but in any case it is not your fault. 

Solness (fixes his eyes on her and nods slowly). Ah, that 
is the great, terrible question. That is the doubt that is 
gnawing me—night and day: 
| ~ Hilda. That? | 

Solness. Yes. Suppose the fault was mine—in a certain 
sense. 
Hilda. Your fault! The fire! 
Solness. All of it; the whole thing. And yet, perhaps— 
I may not have had anything to do with it. ; 
Hilda (looks at him with a troubled expression). Oh, 
Mr. Solness—if you can talk like that, I am afraid you must 
be—ill, after all. 
Solness. H’m—I don’t think I shall ever be of quite 
sound mind on that point. 
[Racnar Brovik cautiously opens the little door 
in the left-hand corner. Hiipa comes forward. 


No, no, don’t go. Let us get it over. 
Oh, yes—if only ‘we could. | ‘ 
S me hear your father is no better? ; 
Ragnar. Father is fast growing SO at ‘there for 
mat beg and implore you to write a few kind words for me. 
one of the pare Something for father to read, 

he—— 


Pl Soe 


those drawings of yours! 
_ Ragnar. Wave you looked at enw 
Solness. Yes—I have. 
ae ‘Ragnar. And they are good for noting? “And. L abit 
apes cont for nothing, too? . Po 
-- Solness (evasively). Stay here with me, Ragnar. : ‘You ; 
_. shall have everything your own way. And then you can 
Te marry Kaia and live at your ease—and happily, too, who 
-, knows? Only don’t think of building on your own accoun 
Ragnar. Well, well, then I must go home and tell father 
what you say—I promised I would.—Is eas what I am to 
uae tell father—before he dies? 5 
oe Solness (with a groan). Oh tell him—tell him a you . 


will, for me. Best to say nothing at all to him! (With a . 
aiden outburst). I cannot do anything else, Ragnar! — - 
Ragnar. May I have the drawings to take ‘with meron 
Solness. Yes, take them—take them by all ‘means! s 
They are lying there on the table. ; a 


Ragnar (goes to the table). Thanks. 
“g Hilda (puts her hand on the portfolio). No, no; leave a 


them here. 
Solness. Why? ay 
Hilda. Because I want to look at them, too. ee 
- Solness, But you have been—— (To RAGNAR de 7% 


Well, leave them here, then. SNe 
Ragnar. Very well. ae 


ee ther 
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_ Solness. And go home at once to your father. 

Ragnar. Yes. I suppose I must. 

Solness (as if in desperation). Ragnar—you must not > 
ask me to do what is beyond my power! Do you hear, 
Ragnar? ‘You must not! 

Ragnar. No, no. I beg your pardon 

[He bows and goes out by the corner door. HiLpa 
goes over and sits down on a chair near the mir- 
ror. 

Hilda (looks angrily at SomNess). That was a very ugly 
thing to do. 

Solness. Do you think so, too? 

Hilda. Yés, it was horrible ugly—and hard and bad and . 
cruel as well. 

Solness. Oh, you don’t understand my position. 

Hilda. No matter I say you ought not to be like 
that. 

Solness. You said yourself, only just now, that no one 
but J ought to be allowed to build. 

Hilda. I may say such things—but you must not. 

Solness. I most of all, surely, who have paid so dear for 
my position. 

Hilda. Oh yes—with what you call domestic comfort— 
and that sort of thing. 

Solness. And with my peace of soul into the bargain. 

Hilda (rising). Peace of soul! (With feeling.) Yes, 
yes, you are right in that! Poor Mr. Solness—you fancy 
that 

Solness (with a quiet, chuckling laugh). Just sit down 
again, Hilda, and I'll tell you something funny. 

Hilda (sits down; with intent interest). Well? 

Solness.. It sounds such a ludicrous little thing; for, you 
see, the whole story turns upon nothing but a crack in a 
chimney. 

Hilda. No more than that? 

Solness. No, not to begin with. 


i ‘Hilda, mh 
ae Solness. Yes; for no one else knew about it, 
_ Hilda. And you said nothing? ie 


te _ just as if a hand held me back. Not to-day, I thou: 


“ > wards—as a builder. / 


_ forward matter. I would have had it happen in the wi 


eae e was? eu ee 


 Solness. Nothing. : 

Hilda. And did not think of repairing the. Aue 

~ Solness.. Oh, yes, I thought about it—but never 
further. ‘Every time I intended to set to work, it se 


to-morrow; and nothing ever came of it. 

Hilda. ‘But why did you keep putting it off like tha 
- »Solness. Because I was revolving something i in m rs 
( Slowly, and in a low voice.) Through that little ark : 
crack in the chimney, I might, perhaps, force my ey ORs 


- Hilda (looking straight i in front of her). That must 
been thrilling. © anny 
Solness. Almost irresistible—quite irresistible. For ae 
that time it appeared to me a perfectly simple and straight: 
time—a little before midday. I was to be out driving 1 
in the sleigh. The servants at home would have mode h ge 
fires in the stoves. 
Hilda. For, of course, it was to be bitterly cold ne, d 
Solness. Rather: biting, yes—and they would want Aline 
to find it thoroughly snug and warm when she came home. 
Hilda. I suppose she is very chilly by nature? pe 
Solness. She is. And as we drove home, we were es see 
the smoke. 
Hilda. Only the smoke? be 
Solness. The smoke first. But when we came up to the 3 
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- garden gate, the whole of the old timber-box was to bea 
_ rolling mass of flames——That is how I wanted it to be, you 
Hilda. Oh why, why could it not have happened so! 

__~ Solness. You may well say that, Hilda. ; 
- — Hilda. Well, but now listen, Mr. Solness. Are you per- 
_ fectly certain ‘that the fire was chen by that little crack in 
the chimney? 

Soiness. No, on the contrary—I am perfectly certain 
that the crack in the chimney had nothing whatever to do 
- with the fire. 

Hilda. What? 

Solness. It has been clearly ascertained that the fire 

_ broke out in a clothes-cupboard—in a totally different part 
of the house. 

Hilda. Then what is all this nonsense you are talking 
about the crack in the chimney? 

Solness. May I go on talking to you a little, Hilda? 

Hilda. Yes, if you’ll only talk sensibly. 

Solness. I will try. [He moves his chair nearer. 

Hilda. Out with it, then, Mr. Solness. 

Solness ( confidentially ). Don’t you agree with me, 
Hilda, that there exist special, chosen people who have been 
endowed with the power and faculty of desiring a thing, crav- 

ing for a thing, willing a thing—so persistently and so—so 
inexorably—that at last it has to happen? Don’t you be- 
lieve that? 

Hilda (with an indefinable expression in her eyes). If 
that is so, we shall see, one of these days, whether J am one 
of the chosen. 

Solness. It is not one’s self alone that can do such great 
things. Oh, no—the helpers and the servers—they must do 
their part, too, if it is to be of any good. But they never 
come of themselves. One has to call upon them very per- 
sistently—inwardly, you understand. 

Hilda. What are these helpers and servers? 


Solness. Oh, we can ak shout: ae ‘some other ‘time 

a 0 the present, let us keep to this business of the fire. 

_ Hilda. Don’t you think that fire would have here 
i 7 \ 


all the same—even without your wishing for it? 


a x 


# Solness. If the house had been old Knut Brovik’s, it a. 
would never have burnt down so conveniently for him. I 


-. am sure of that; for he does not know how to call for the : 


helpers—no, nor for the servers, either. (Rises in unrest.) 
So you see, Hilda—it is my fault: after all, that the lives of ee 


the two little boys had to be sacrificed: And do you think | 


it is not my fault, too, that Aline has never been the woman - Rs 
she should and might i been—and that she most ue 


to be? . 


Hilda. Yes, bas if it is all the ek of sae helpers and 


servers——? 
Solness. Who called for the helpers and carvers 


It was 


I! And they came and obeyed my will. (In increasing 
excitement.) That is what people call having the luck on — 
your side; but I must tell you what this sort of luck feels 
like! It feels like a great raw place here on my breast. _ 
And the helpers and servers keep on flaying pieces of skin off 
other people in order to close my score!—But still the sore — 
is not healed—never, never! Oh, ‘if you knew how it can 2 


sometimes gnaw and ae 


Hilda (looks attentively at him). You are ill, Mr. Sol 


hess. Very ill, I almost think. 
Solness. Se mad; for that is what you mean. 


Hilda. No, I don’t think there is much amiss with your 


intellect. 
Solness. With what then? Out with it! 


Hilda. I wonder whether you were not sent into the ea 


world with a sickly conscience. 


Solness. A sickly conscience? What devilry i is that? 
Hilda. J mean that your conscience is feeble—too deli- 
cately built, as it were—hasn’t strength to take a grip OF 


_ things—to lift and bear what is heavy. 


S44eh > ot ie ee 4 rus : 5 = 7 
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7 conscience one ought to have? 
* Hilda. 1 should like your conscience to be—to 2% thor- 
oughly robust. 

Solness. Indeed? Robust, eh? Is your own conscience 
~ robust, may I ask? 
Hilda. Yes, I think it is. I have never noticed that it 


___-wasn’t. 
¥ Solness. It has not been put very severely to the test, I 
_ should think. 


Hilda (with a quivering of the lips). Oh, it was no such. 
simple matter to leave father—I am so awfully fond of him. 

Solness. Dear me! for a month or two—— 

3 Hilda. I think I shall never go home again. 
Solness. Never? Then why did you leave him? 

Hilda (half-seriously, half-banteringly). Have you for~ 
gotten that the ten years are up? 

Solness. Oh nonsense. Was anything wrong at home? 
Eh? - 

Hilda (quite seriously). It was this impulse within me 
that urged and goaded me to come—and lured and drew 
me on, as well. . 

Solness (eagerly). There we have it! There we have it, 
Hilda! There is a troll in you, too, asin me. For it’s the 
troll in one, you see—it is that that calls to the powers 
outside us. And then you must give in—whether you will 
or no. 

Hilda. 1 almost think you are right, Mr. Solness. 

- Solness (walks about the room). Oh, there are devils 
innumerable abroad in the world, Hilda, that one never sees} 

Hilda. Devils, too? 

Solness (stops). Good devils and bad devils; light-haired 
devils and black-haired devils. If only you could always 
tell whether it is the light or dark ones that have got hold of 
you! (Paces about.) Ho-ho! Then it would be simple 
enough. 


Solness (growls). H’m! May I ask, then, what sort of — - 


Ss ‘I shouldn’t eden sd she, 7 
Solness ( omne against the table ). ‘In th 


i Bude. Oh, a When uF nee to read. books, 
ue Solness. In the sagas you read about-vikings, 
to foreign lands, and plundered and pomned) | and 
"men- 
‘Hilda. And carried off women—— <So 
Solness. and kept them in captivicy os Sa 
' Hilda. ——took them home in their ships—— 
‘Solness. and behaved to them nei ae 
--worst of trolls. oN 
a Hilda (looks straight before ee with a half-veiled 1 ook). 
_ I think that must have been thrilling. tay 
; —' Solness (with a short, deep laugh). ‘To'carry off wome! 
oe . Hilda. Tobe carried off. Bs } 


ue Solness (looks at her a moment). Oh, indeed. A 
aA Hilda (as if breaking the thread of the conversation, 
But what made you speak of these vikings, Mr. Solness? _ 
, Solness. Why, those fellows must have had robust con sy 
sciences, if you like! When they got home again, they coul a 
eat, oa drink and be as happy as children. And the b. 
women, too! They often would not leave them on any ac- 
~ count. Can you understand” that, Hilda?. er wc 
Hilda. Those women I can understand exceedingly 1 wel 
Solness. Oho! Perhaps you could do the same you 
self? Fie 
Hilda. Why not? . 2 a) 4 
Solness. Live—of your own free will—with a ruffian like F 
+) * that? ; 


POR aes ; 
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; Hilda. If it was a ruffian I had come to love—— 
- Solness. Could you come to love a man like that? 


i Hilda. Good heavens, you know very well one can’t 
_ choose whom one is going to love. 

“a Solness (looks meditatively at her). Oh, no, I suppose 
7 it is the troll within one that’s responsible for that. 

_ Hilda (half-laughing). And all those blessed devils, that 
~ you know so well—both the light-haired and the dark-haired 
ones. 

Solness (quietly and warmly). Then I hope with all my 
heart that the devils will choose carefully for you, Hilda. 

Hilda. For me they have chosen already—once and for 
all. ‘ 

Solness (looks earnestly at her). WHilda—you are like a 
wild bird of the woods. 

Hilda. Far from it. I don’t hide myself away under 
the bushes. 

Solness. No, no. There is rather something of the bird 
of prey in you. 

Hilda. That is nearer it—perhaps. (Very earnestly.) 
And why not a bird of prey? Why should not J go a-hunt- 
ing—I, as well as the rest. Carry off the prey I want—if 
only I can get my claws into it and do with it as I will. 

Solness. Hilda—do you know what you are? 

Hilda. Yes, I suppose I am a strange sort of bird. 

Solness. No. You are like a dawning day. When I 

look at you—I seem to be looking towards the sunrise. 

Hilda. Tell me}; Mr. Solness—are you certain that you 
have never called me to you? Inwardly, you know? 

Solness (softly and slowly). I almost think I must have. 

Hilda. What did you want with me? 

Solness. You are the younger generation, Hilda. 

Hilda (smiles). ‘That younger generation that you are so 
afraid of? 

Solness (nods slowly). And which, in my heart, I yearn 
twards so deeply. 
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ae of these drawings 


-[Hixpa rises, goes to the little table and fetches é 
RAGNAR BRovik’s port folio. 
Hilda (holds out the portfolio to him ). We were talking _ 


 Solness (shortly, waving them away “ Put those things 
away! I have seen enough of them. 
_ Hilda. Yes, but you have to write your approval on 
them. 
Solness. Write my approval on them? Never! Vs ee 
Hilda. But the poor old man is lying at death’s door! 4 
Can’t you give him and his son this pleasure before they are - 
parted? And perhaps he might get the commission to canny. 28 
them out, too. ao 
Solness. Yes, that is just what he would get. He has =: 
made sure of that—has my fine gentleman! a 
Hilda. Then, good heavens—if that is so—can’t you tell a 
the least little bit of a lie for once in a way? 

_ Solness. A lie? (Raging.) Hilda—take those devil's F 
drawings out of my sight! et 
Hilda (draws the portfolio a little nearer to hersely ). 
Well, well, well—don’t bite me—You talk of trolls—but T os 
eink you go on like a troll yourself. (Looks around.) — 
Where do you keep your pen and ink? at 

Solness. There is nothing of the sort in here. : 
Hilda (goes towards the door). But in the office where De 
that young lady is ig 
Solness. Stay where you are, Hilda!—I ought to tella 
Me, you say. Oh, yes, for the cake of his old father I might 


well do that—for in my time I have crushed him, trodden 
him under foot 


Hilda. Him, too? ; 

Solness. I needed room for myself. But this Ragnar— 
he must on no account be allowed to come to the front. 

Hilda. Poor fellow, there is surely no fear of that. If 
he has nothing in him: 


Solness (comes closer, looks at her and whispers). If 4 
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Ragnar Brovik gets his chance, he will strike me to the 
earth. Crush me—as I crushed his father. 
| Hilda. Crush you? Has he the ability for that? 

Solness. Yes, you may depend upon it he has the ability! 
He is the younger generation that stands ready to knock at 
my door—to make an end of Halvard Solness. 

Hilda (looks at him with quiet reproach). And yet you 
would bar him out. Fie, Mr. Solness! 

Solness. The fight I have been fighting has cost heart’s 
blood enough.—And I am afraid, too, that the helpers and 
servers will not obey me any longer. 

Hilda. Then you must go ahead without them. There 
is nothing else for it. 

Solness. It is hopeless, Hilda. The luck is bound to 
turn. A little sooner or a little later. Retribution is in- 
exorable. ‘ 

Hilda (in distress, putting her hands over her ‘ears). 
Don’t talk like that! Do you want to kill me? To take 
from me what is more than my life? 

Solness. And what is that? 

Hilda. The longing to see you great. To see you, with a 
wreath in your hand, high, high up upon:a church-tower. 
(Calm again.) Come, out with your pencil now. You 
must have a pencil about you? 

Solness (takes out his pocket-book). I have one here. 

Hilda (lays the portfolio on the sofa-table). Very well. 
Now let us two sit down here, Mr. Solness. (SOLNESS 
seats himself at the table. Hitpa stands behind him, lean- 
ing over the back of the chair.) And now we will write on 
the drawings. We must write very, very nicely and cor- 
dially—for this horrid Ruar—or whatever his name is. 

Solness (writes a few words, turns his head and looks at 
her). Tell me one thing, Hilda. 

Hilda. Yes! 

Solness. If you have been waiting for me all these ten 
years—— 
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Hilda. What then? . : ee 

Solness. Why have you never written to me? Then I 
could have answered you. , “ 

Hilda (hastily). No,no,no! That was just what I did 
not want. 

Solness. Why not? 

Hilda. I was afraid the whole thing might fall to pieces. 
—But we were going to write on the drawings, Mr. Solness. 

Solness. So we were. 

Hilda (bends forward and looks over his shoulder while he — 
writes). Mind now, kindly and cordially! Oh how I hate 
—how I hate this Ruald——— 

Solness (writing). ave you never really cared for any 
one, Hilda? 

Hilda (harshly). What do you say? 

Solness. Wave you never cared for any one? 

Hilda. For any one else, I suppose you mean? 

Solness (looks up at her). For any one else, yes. Have 
you never? In all these ten years? Never? 

Hilda. Oh, yes, now and then. When I was perfectly 
furious with you for not coming. 

Solness. Then you did take an interest in other people, 
too? 

Hilda. A little bit—for a week or so. Good heavens, 
Mr. Solness, you surely know how such things come about. 

Solness. Hilda—what is it you have come for? 

Hilda. Don’t waste time talking. The poor old man 
might go and die in the meantime. 

Solness. Answer me, Hilda. What do you want of mee 

Hilda. I want my kingdom. 

Solness. H’m 

[He gives a rapid glance towards the door on the 
left and then goes on writing on the drawings. 
At the same moment Mrs. SoLness enters; she 
has some packages in her hand. 
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Mrs. Solness. Here are a few things I have got for you, 


_ Miss Wangel. The large parcels will be sent later on. 


Hilda. Oh, how very, very kind of you! 
Mrs. Solness. Only my simple duty. _ Nothing more than 


that. 


Solness (reading over what he has written). Aline! 
Mrs. Solness. Yes? 
_ Solness. Did you notice whether the—the book-keeper 


--was out there? 


Mrs. Solness. Yes, of course, she was out there. 

Solness (puts the drawings in the portfolio)... H’m—— 

Mrs. Solness. She was standing at the desk, as she always 
is—when J go through the room. 

Solness (rises). Then I'll give this to her and tell her 
that 

Hilda (takes the portfolio from him). Oh, no, let me 
have the pleasure of doing that! (Goes to the door, but 
turns.) What is her name? 

Solness. Her name is Miss Fosli. 

Hilda. Pooh, that sounds too cold! Her Christian 
name, I mean? ; 

Solness. Kaia—TI believe. 

Hilda (opens the door and calls out). Kaia, come in 
here!’ Make haste! Mr. Solness wants to speak to you. 

[Kata Fosxr appears at the door. 

Kaia (looking*at him in alarm). Here I am f 

Hilda (handing her the portfolio). See here, Kaia! 
You can take this home; Mr. Solness has written on them 
now. 

Kaia. Oh, at last! 

Solness. Give them to the old man as soon as you can. 

Kaia. I will go straight home with them. 

Solness. Yes, do. Now Ragnar will have a chance of 
building for himself. 

Kaia. Oh, may he come and thank you for all 


‘Yes, Emile De ses T 
And tell ney at the same ‘time tha n¢ 
ae Ido not. require his services—nor yours | either. e 
ae Kaia (softly and quiveringly). Not mine eithe 
p —Solness. You will have other things to thin 
to attend to; and that isa very good thing for 
~ go home with the drawings HOW, Miss F osli. “At c 
you hear? Ma ae 
ass fas (as ae ). ‘Yes, “Mr. Solness. 


Sire Gaines: Heavens! what deceitful eyes she has. — : 
_ Solness. She? That poor little creature? x 
Sah. Mrs. Solness. Oh—I can see what I can see, 
-Are you really dismissing them? 22 tes; 
Solness. Yes. ARS 
ss Mrs, Solness. Her as well? 
aa Solness. Was not that what you wished? 
Mrs. Solness. But how can you get on without her— 
Pens Oh, well, no doubt you have some one else i in reserve, Hal 


vard. 
Hilda ( playfully ‘s Well, I for one am not the person te 
stand at that desk. oe 


Solness.. Neyer mind, never mind—it will be all right, ae 
Aline. Now all\you have to do is to think about moving ; 
into our new home—as quickly as you can. This evening 

we will hang up the wreath—(Turns to Hilda. )—tright on the 


% 


very pinnacle of the tower. What do you say to that, a= 
Hilda? | 
Hilda (looks at him with spackling eyes). It will be 
splendid to see you so high up once more. 
Solness. Me! 
rik Mrs. Solness.. For heaven’s ake Miss Wangel Nott re 


_... imagine such a thing! My husband |= Phen, he always gets 
. so dizzy! 


not! 


\ 
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Hilda. He get dizzy! No, I know quite well he does 


Mrs. Soiness. Oh, yes, indeed he does. 
Hilda. But I have seen him with my own eyes right up 


__ at the top of a high church-tower! 


Mrs. Solness. Yes, I hear people talk of that; but it is 
utterly impossible—— 


Solness (vehemently). Impossible—impossible, yes! But 


_ there I stood all the same! 


Mrs. Solness. Oh, how can you say so, Halvard? Why, 
you can’t even bear to go out on the second-story balcony 
here. You have always been like that. 

Solness. You may perhaps see something different this 
evening. . 
Mrs. Solness (in alarm). No, no, no! Please God I 
shall never see that. I will write at once to the doctor—and — 


~-I am sure he won’t let. you do it. 


Solness. Why, Aline——! 

Mrs. Solness. Oh, you know your're ill, Halvard. This 
proves it! Oh God—Oh God! 

[She goes hastily out to the right. 

Hilda (looks intently at him). Is it so, or is it not? 

Solness. That I turn dizzy? 

Hilda. That my master builder dares not—cannot— . 
climb as high as he builds? 

Solness. Is that the way you look at it? 

Hilda. Yes. 

Solness. I believe there is scarcely a corner in me that 
is safe from you. 

Hilda (looks towards the bow-window). Up there, then: 
Right up there—— 

Solness (approaches her). You might have the topmost 
room in the tower, Hilda—there you might live like a prin- 
cess. 

Hilda (indefinably, between earnest and jest). Yes, that 
is what you promised me. 
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Solness. Did I really? ee 
Hilda. Fie, Mr. Solness! You said I should be a prin- 


Bi 


cess, and that you would give mea kingdom. And then you — 


went and. Well! 
Solness (cautiously). Are you quite certain that this is 
not a dream—a fancy, that has fixed itself in your mind? 
Hilda (sharply). Do you mean that you did not do it? 


Solness. I scarcely know myself. (More softly.) But 


now I know so much for certain, that I 
Hilda. That you ? Say it at once! 
Solness. —that I ought to have done it. 


Hilda (exclaims with animation). Don’t tell me you can 


ever be dizzy! 

Solness. This evening, then, we will hang up the wreath 
—Princess Hilda. 

Hilda (with a bitter curve of the lips). Over your new 
home, yes. 

Solness. Over the new house, which will never be a home 
for me. 
[He goes out through the garden door. 

Hilda (looks straight in front of her with a far-away ex- 
pression and whispers to herself. The only words audible 
are) —frightfully thrilling 


ACT II 


The large, broad verandah of Sotness’s dwelling-house. 


_ Part of the house, with outer door leading to the ve- 
randah, is seen to the left. A railing along the veran- 
dah to the right. At the back, from the end of the 
verandah, a flight of steps leads down to the garden 
below. Tall old trees in the garden spread their — 
‘branches over the verandah and towards the house. 
Far to the right, in among the trees, a glimpse is caught 
of the lower part of the new villa, with scaffolding 
round so much as is seen of the tower. In the back- 
ground the garden is bounded by an old wooden fence. 
Outside the fence, a street with low, tumble-down cot- 
tages. 


Evening sky with sun-lit clouds. 
On the verandah, a garden bench stands along the wall of the 


house, and in front of the bench a long table. On the 
other side of the table, an arm-chair and some stools. 
All the furniture is of wicker-work. 


Mrs. Sotness, wrapped in a large white crape shawl, sits 


resting in the arm-chair and gazes over to'the right. 
Shortly after, H11pA WANGEL comes up the flight of 
steps from the garden. She is dressed as in the last act 
and wears her hat. She has in her bodice a little nose- 
gay of small common flowers. 


Mrs. Solness (turning her head a little). Have you been 
round the garden, Miss Wangel? 


Hilda. Yes, I have been taking a look at it. 


Mrs. Solness. And found some flowers, too, I see. 
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- Hilda. Yes, indeed! There are such heaps of thent in 
among the bushes. ae 


Mrs. Solness. Are there really? Still? You see ae . 
~ scarcely ever go there. he ae 

Hilda (closer). What! Don’t you take a run down inte “a 
the garden every day, then? : 

Mrs. Solness (with a ioe smile). I don’t “Tun” any- : 
where, nowadays. * 

Hilda. Well, but do you not go down now and pene to. 
look at all the lovely things there? es 

Mrs. Solness. It has all become so strange to me. Iam 

almost afraid to see it again. 
_ Hilda. Your own garden! 

Mrs. Solness. I don’t feel that it is mine any longer. 

Hilda. What do you mean——? a 

Mrs. Solness. No, no, it is not—not—not as it was in my a 
mother’s and father’ s time. They have taken away so — 
much—so much of the garden, Miss Wangel. Fancy—they 
have parcelled it out—and built houses for strangers— — 
people that I don’t know. And they can sit and look in 
upon me from their windows. , 

Hilda (with a bright expression). Mrs. Solness! 

Mrs. Solness. Yes! 

Hilda. May I stay here with you a little? 

Mrs. Solness. Yes, by all means, if you care to. . 

[Hixpa moves a stool close to the arm-chaw and tK 
sits down. 

Hilda. Ah—here one can sit and sun oneself like a a : 

Mrs. Solness (lays her hand softly on H1tpa’s neck). It 
is nice of you to be willing to sit with me. I thought soi R 
wanted to go in to my husband. 

Hilda. What should I want with him? 

Mrs. Solness. To help him, I thought. 

Hilda. No, thank you. And besides, he is not in. He 
_ is over there with the workmen. But he looked so fierce 
that I did not care to talk to him. * 


rH * ‘ 
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Mrs. Solness. He is so kind and gentle in reality. 
_ Hilda. He! 
_. Mrs. Solness. You do not really know him yet, Miss 
m Wangel. 
_ Hilda (looks affectionately at her). Are you pleased at 
~ the thought of moving over to the new house? . 
__ Mrs. Solness. I ought to be pleased; for it is what Hal- 
_ vard wants—— 
: Hilda. Oh, not just on that account, surely. 
_ Mrs. Solness. Yes, yes, Miss Wangel; for it is only my 
_- duty to submit myself to him. But very often it is dread- 
fully difficult to force one’s mind to obedience. 

Hilda. Yes, that must be difficult indeed. 
__ Mrs. Solness. I can tell you it is—when one has so many 
faults as I have—— 

Hilda. When one has gone through so much trouble as 
_ you have—— 

Mrs. Solness. How'do you know about that? 

Hilda. Your husband told me. 

Mrs. Solness. To me he very seldom mentions these 
things. Yes, I can tell’you I have gone through more 
than enough trouble in my life, Miss Wangel. 

Hilda (looks sympathetically at her and nods slowly). 

Poor Mrs. Solness. First of all there was the fire—— 

Mrs. Solness (with a sigh). Yes, everything that was 
mine was burnt. 

Hilda. And then came what was worse. 

Mrs. Solness (looking inquiringly at her). Worse? 

Hilda. The worst of all. 

Mrs. Solness. What do you mean? 

Hilda (softly). You lost the two little boys. 

_ Mrs. Solness. Oh, yes, the boys., But, you see, that was 
a thing apart. That was a dispensation of Providence; and 
in such things one can only bow in submission—yes, and be 
thankful, too. 
Hilda. Then you are so? 


os 


— ilda. “Why qenunes | 
: Mrs. Solness. Because I hack ote 


But T dere see e that— 


snk ‘Hilda. hperet 
Oh, no, no, Miss. Wangel—do 10 


a a Mrs. ‘Solness. 


nothing but joy in thinking of there for they are 

_ —so ‘happy now. No, it is the small losses in life that « 
~ one to the heart—the loss of all that other people | 
as almost nothing. - 
Hilda (lays her arms on Mrs. Souness’ s knees and | 


ine you mean! 
_ Mrs. Solness. As I ee only little we 1 
portraits were burnt on the walls. And all the old : 
dresses were burnt, that had belonged to the family for 
2 erations and generations. And all mother’ s and : 
' mother’s lace—that was burnt, too. And only thi 
arene jenels, too! (Sadly.) And then all the dolls. 
_ * Hilda. The dolls? » r 
_ Mrs. Solness (choking with tears ). I had nine 1 
dolls. 
‘Hilda. And they were pare too? 
_ Mrs. Solness. All of them. Oh, it was hard—so hard for A 
iy Hilda. Had you put by all these dolls, then? Ever since _ es 
you were little? , S 
Mrs. Solness. I had not put them by. The dolis and : 


had gone on living together. fk 
Hilda. After you were grown up? a ey 
Mrs. Solness. Yes, long after that. Sree. “Nell 

1 : es * rs 

Sone 

te ee 

¥ ; “A .s a 
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| ‘Hilda. After you were married, too? 

Mrs. Soiness.. Oh, yes, indeed. So long as he did not see 

_ it——. But they were all burnt up, poor things. No one 
thought of saving them. Oh, it is so miserable to think of. 

You mustn’t laugh at me, Miss Wangel. 

Hilda. I am not laughing in the least. 

Mrs. Solness. For you see, in a certain sense, there was 
life in them, too. I carried them under my heart—like little 
~ unborn children. 

[Dr. HERDAL, with his hat in his hand, comes out 
through the door and observes Mrs. SOLNESS 
and Hixpa. 
_-—SODr«. *Herdal. Well, Mrs. Solness, so you are sitting out 
~ here catching cold? 

Mrs. Solness. I find it so pleasant and warm here to-day. 

Dr. Herdal. Yes, yes. But is there anything going on 

~-here? I got a note from you. 

Mrs. Solness (rises). Yes, there is something I must talk 
to you about. 

Dr. Herdal. Very well; then perhaps we had better go in. 
(To Hitpa:) Still in your mountaineering dress, Miss 
Wangel? 

Hilda (gaily, rising). Yes—in full uniform! But to-day 
I am not going climbing and breaking my neck. We two 
will stop quietly below and look on, doctor. 

Dr. Herdal. What are we to look on at? 

Mrs. Solness (softly, in alarm, to H1tpA). Hush, hush— 
for God’s sake! He is coming. Try to get that idea out of 
his head. And let us be friends, Miss Wangel. Don’t you 
think we can? 

Hilda (throws her arms impetuously round Mrs. Sot- 
NEss’s neck). Oh, if we only could! 

Mrs. Solness (gently disengages herself). There, there, 
there! There he comes, doctor. Let me have a word with 
you. 

Dr. Herdal. Is it about him? 


ES SP aioe 
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Mrs. Solness. Yes, to be sure it’s about him. ‘Do come 
In. ‘ Re 
[She and the dene enter the house. Nexis q 
ment SOLNESS comes up from the garden by the — 
flight of steps. A serious look comes over ; 
Hixpa’s face. ; 
Solness (glances at the bouse doer which is closed cau- — 
_ tiously from within). Have you pag Hilda, — as 
soon as I come, she goes? “47% 
Hilda. I have noticed. that as soon as you come, you d 
make her go. ; 3 
Solness. Perhaps so. But I cannot help it. ( Loses obs 
servantly at her.) Are you cold, Hilda? I think you look _ 
cold. 
Hilda. I have just come up out of a tomb. 
Solness. What do you mean by that? 
Hilda. That I have got chilled through and through, Mr, 
Solness. "he 
Solness (slowly). I believe I understand. 
Hilda. What brings you up here just now? 
Solness. I caught sight of you from over there. 
Hilda. But then you must have seen her too? 
Solness. I knew she would go at once if I came. y 
Hilda. Is it very painful for you that she should avoid — 
you in this way? 
Solness. In one sense, it’s a relief as well. 
Hilda. Not to have her before your eyes? 
Solness. Yes. seo 23 
Hilda.. Not to be always seeing how heavily the loss of — 
the little boys weighs upon her? 
' Solness. Yes. Chiefly that. 
[Hixpa drifts across the verandah with ne hands 
behind her back, stops at the railing and looks” 
out over the zarden, ‘ 
Solness (after a short pause). Did you have a ey talk 
with her? : 


: » 


"win 
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_ [Hinpa stands motionless and does not answer. 
Solness. Had you a long talk, I asked? 
; [Hixpa is silent as before. 
Solness. What was she talking about, Hilda? 
[HILDA continues silent. 
: Solness. Poor Aline! I suppose it was about the little 
oys. 

Hilda (a nervous shudder runs through her ; then she nods 5 
- hurriedly once or twice). 

Solness. She will never get over it—never in this world. 
(Approaches her.) Now you are standing there again like 
a statue; just as you stood last night. 

Hilda (turns and looks at him, with great serious eyes). 
I am going away. 

Solness (sharply). Going away! 

Hilda. Yes. 

Solness. But I won’t lw you to! 

Hilda. What am I to do here now? 

Solness. Simply to be here, Hilda! 

Hilda (measures him with alook). Oh, thank you. You 
know it wouldn’t end there. 

Solness (heedlessly). So much the better! 

Hilda (vehemently). I cannot do any harm to one whom 
I know! I can’t take away anything that belongs to her. 

Solness. Who wants you to do that? 

Hilda (continuing). A stranger, yes! for that is quite a 
different thing! A person I have never set eyes on. But 
one that I have come into close contact with !. Oh, no! 
Oh, no! Ugh! 

Solness. Yes, but I never proposed you should. 

Hilda. Oh, Mr. Solness, you know quite well what the 
end of it would be. And that is why I am going away. 

Solness. And what is to become of me when you are 
gone? What shall I have to live for then?—After that? 
Hilda (with the indefinable look in her eyes). It is surely 


Me: Laughs in desperation. ) They did it for n 


And I am chained alive to a dead woman. (In 
_ guish.) I—I who cannot live without joy in life! _ 


~~ much more. 
father, and for the troop of children?. 


homes in the coming time. : i) et 


at your own life! Merely because some one you kn hap- 
pens to stand in the way! 


These, wel 


“Too asta 
. _ devils —" Hf Pe st: 

olness. Yes, these devils! Ant the troll within 
ell—they have drawn all the life-blood_ : 


Yes, yes! -(Sadly.) And now she is dead—for 


_ [Hizpa moves round the table and seats he 
the bench, with her elbows 0 on the es 


Hilda. Not those cosy, happy homes for ae ns 
Solness.. I wonder whether there will be any use for sl 


Hilda. Poor Mr. Solness! And you hae gone all thes : 
ten years—and staked’ your whole life—on that alone. — a ie 
a Bie Yes, you may well say So, ee aa 


foolish—so foolish! . 
‘Solness. All what? ~ ne a5 
Hilda. Not to be able to grasp at your own happiness- 


Solness. One whom you have no right to set aside: iy a 
Hilda. I wonder whether one really has not the right! 
And yet, and yet Oh, if one ph only cpl the ~ 
whole thing away! ow 

[She lays her arms flat on the table, rests the left < 
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side of her head on her hands and shuts her 
eyes. 

Solness (turns the arm-chair and sits down at the table). 
_ Had you a cosy, happy home—up there with your father, 
_ Hilda? 

Hilda (without stirring, answers as if half asleep). I 
had only a cage. 

es -Solness. And you are deterthined not to go back to it? 
\ Hilda (as before). The wild bird never wants to go into 
the cage. 

-__ -Solness. Rather range through the free air: 
Hilda (still as before). The bird of prey loves to 
———— ; 

; Solness (lets his eyes rest on her). If only one had the 

_ viking-spirit in life—— 
Hilda (in her usual voice; opens her eyes but does not 
move). And the other thing? Say what that was! 
Solness. A robust conscience. 
[Hrxpa sits erect on the bench, with animation. 
Her eyes have once more the sparkling expres- 
ston of gladness. 
Hilda (nods to him). I know what you are going to 
build next! 
Solness. Then you know more than I do, Hilda. 
Hilda. Yes, builders are such stupid people. 
Solness. What is it to be then? 
Hilda (nods again). The castle. 
Solness. What castle? 
Hilda. My castle, of course. 
Solness. Do you want a castle now? | 
Hilda. Don’t you owe me a kingdom, I should like to 
know? f 
'  Solness. You say I do. 
Hilda. Well—you admit you owe me this kingdom. 
And you can’t have a kingdom without a royal castle, I 
should think! 


I aa 
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Solness (more and n more animated). Yes, ne oy usualy go c 

--fogether. ; 

Hilda. Good! Then build it for me! This arene: 

- Solness (laughing). Must you have that on the ie : 

toor <... Send 
Hilda. Yes, to be Sire? For the ten years are up now, — 


_.. and I am not going to wait any longer. So—out wis the 


castle, Mr. Solness! 
Solness. It’s no light matter to owe you anne Hilda, 
Hilda. You should have thought of that before. It is : 
too late now. So—(tapping the table)—the castle on the 
table! It is my castle! I will have it at once! _ . 
- Solness (more seriously, leans over towards her, with nse 
_ arms on the table). What sort of castle have you oe 
Hilda? 
[Her expression becomes more and more veiled. 
She seems gazing inwards at herself. - a 
Hilda (slowly). My castle shall stand on a height—on a 
very great height—with a clear outlook on all seen ee SO. 
that I can see far—far around. of 
Solness. And no doubt it is to have a high tower! 
Hilda. A tremendously high tower. And at the very top 
of the tower there shall be a balcony. And I will stand ae 
upon it 
Solness ( involuntarily chitches at his forehead). ‘How 
can you like to stand at such a dizzy height ? ae 
Hilda. Yes, I will, right up there will I stand and look” 
down on the other Meopia=on those that are building 
churches, and homes for mother and father and the troop of 


' children. And you may come up and look on.at it, too. 


_ Solness (in a low tone). Is the builder to be allowed to” 
come up beside the princess? ats 
Hilda. If the builder will. . 
Solness (more softly). Then I think the builder will 
come. 
Hilda (nods). The builder—he will come. 


a 
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E Sétuals. But he will never be able to build any: more. 


Hilda (animated ). Oh yes, he will! We two will set to 
ork together. And then we will build the loveliest—the 
very loveliest—thing in all the world. 

Solness (intently). Hilda—tell me what that is! 

Hilda (looks smilingly at him, shakes her head a little, 
pouts and speaks as if to a child). Builders—they are such 


__very—very stupid people. 


Solness.. Yes, no doubt they are stupid. But now tell 
me what it is—the loveliest thing in the world—that we two 


are to build together? 


Hilda (is silent a little while, then says with an indefin- 


_ able expression in her eyes). Castles in the air. 


Solness. Castles in the air? ; 
Hilda (nods). Castles in the air, wea Do you know 
what sort of thing a castle in the air ise 
Solness. It is the loveliest thing in the world, you say. 
Hilda (rises with vehemence and makes a gesture of re- 
pulsion with her hand). Yes, to be sure it is! Castles in 
the air—they are so easy to take refuge in. And so easy to 
build, too—(looks scornfully at him)—especially for the 
builders who have a—a dizzy conscience. 
Solness (rises). After this day we two will build to- 
gether, Hilda. 
Hilda (with a half-dubious smile). Areal castle in the 
air? 
Solness. Yes.. One with a firm foundation under it. 
[Racnar Brovik comes out from the house. 
He is carrying a large, green wreath with flowers 
and silk ribbons. 
Hilda (with an outburst of pleasure). The wreath! Oh, 
that will be glorious! 
Solness (in surprise ). Have you brought the wreath, 
Ragnar? 
Ragnar. I promised the foreman I would. 


‘ t ~ es 
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“Solness (relieved). . Ah, then I suppose your father ist 
better? im 
‘Ragnar: No. 
Solness. Was he not cheered by het I wrote? 
Ragnar. It came too late. 
Solness. Too late! 
Ragnar. When she came with it he was unconscious. 
He had had a stroke. 
Solness. Why, then, you must go home to him! You 
must attend to your father! € 
Ragnar. He does not need me any more. 
Solness. But surely you ought to be with him. 
Ragnar. — She is sitting by his bed. 
Solness (rather uncertainly). Kaia? 
Ragnar (looking darkly at him). Yes—Kaia. 
Solness. Go home, Ragnar—both to him and to her. 
Give me the wreath. 
Ragnar (suppresses ‘ mocking smile). You don’t mean 
that you yourself ‘ 
Solness. I will oe it down to them foal (Takes the 
wreath from him.) And now you go home; we don’t re- 
quire you to-day. 
Ragnar. I know you do not require me any more; but 
to-day I shall remain. 
Solness. Well, remain then, since you are bent upon it. 
Hilda (at the railing). Mr. Solness, I will stand here and 
look on at you. 
Solness. At me! 
Hilda. It will be fearfully thrilling. 
Solness (in a low tone). We will talk about that pres- 
ently, Hilda. 
[He goes down the flight of steps with the wreath 
and away through the. garden. 
Hilda (looks after him, then turns to Racnar). T think 
you might at least have thanked him. 
Ragnar. Thanked him? Ought I to have thanked him? 


= ~~ 
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_ Hilda. Yes, of course you ought! 

Ragnar. I think it is rather you I ought to thank. 

Hilda. How can you say such a thing? 

Ragnar (without answering her). But I advise you to 


“g take care, Miss Wangel! For you don’t know him rightly 
— yet, 

a Hilda (ardently). Oh, no one knows him as I do! 

5 Ragnar (laughs in exasperation). Thank him, when he 


___ has held me down year after year! When he made father 
_ disbelieve in me—made me disbelieve in myself! And all 
merely that he might ! 

Hilda (as if divining something). That he might——? 
Tell me at once! 

Ragnar. That he might keep her with him. 

Hilda (with a start towards him). The girl at the desk. 

Ragnar. Yes. 
' Hilda (threateningly, clenching her hands). That is not 
true! You are telling falsehoods about him! 

Ragnar. I would not believe it either until to-day—when 
she said so herself. 

Hilda (as if beside herself). What did she say? I will 
know! At once! at once! 

Ragnar. She said that he had taken possession of her 
mind—her whole mind—centred all her thoughts upon him- 
self alone. She says that she can never leave him—that she 
will remain here, where he is—— 

Hilda (with flashing eyes). She will not be allowed to! 

Ragnar (as if feeling his way). Who will not allow her? 

Hilda (rapidly). He will not either! 

Ragnar. Oh no—I understand the whole thing now. 
After this, she would merely be—in the way. 

' Hilda. You understand nothing—since you can talk like 
that! No, J will tell you why he kept hold of her. 

Ragnar. Well then, why? 

Hilda. In order to keep hold of you. 

Ragnar. Has he told you so? 


_ life’s happiness—as he has done both for my father and for 


: 7 wilt will have it so! — 
: < her go. 

ee aire he cares about strange women like her? — 
i: eae afraid of me? : 


were you. 


eines 


folding—he will do anything rather than that. 


one solitary time. It is a legend among us younger men. 


RO IOARS hab i 
Hilda. No, but it is so. He, Tt 


Ragnar. And at the very: - moment. when you ‘came 


Hilda. ‘It was ‘you—you that he let | go. “What do y 


Ragnar (reflectsy. Is it pps that all this ae 


‘Hilda. We afraid! I would notebe esos > conceited i f 


Ragnar. Oh, he must fave seen nae ago that 
something in me, too. Besides—cowardly—that ie just 
what he is, you see. 

Hilda. He! Oh, yes, I am likely to believe that! 

Ragnar. Ina certain sense he is cowardly—he, the 
master builder. He is not afraid of robbing others of 


me. But when it comes to climbing up a paltry bit of sca 


Hilda. Oh, you should just have seen him high, high 
“—at the dizzy. height where I once saw him. 

Ragnar. Did you see that? 

Hilda. Yes, indeed I did. How free and great he looked 
as he stood and fastened the wreath to the church-vane! — 

Ragnar. I know that he ventured that, once in his life— 


But no power on earth would induce him to do it oon : 
Hilda. To-day he will do it again! 
Ragnar (scornfully). Yes, I Notte 
Hilda. We shall see it! 

Ragnar. That neither you nor I will see. 

Hilda (with uncontrollable vehemence 7 ere S will see itt 
will and must see it! 

Ragnar. But he will not doit. He irvine are not do i it, 

For you see he cannot get over this infirmity—master 2 

ee though he be. / 


ae 

A a 
oe a 
mT 4 
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[Mrs. SotnEss comes from the house on to the 
verandah. 

Mrs. Solness (looks around). Is he not here? Where 

has he gone to? 

Ragnar. Mr. Solness is down with the men. 

Hilda. “He took the wreath with him. 

Mrs. Solness (terrified). Took the wreath with him! 
Oh, God! oh, God! Brovik—you must go down to him! 
Get him to come back here! 

Ragnar. Shall I say you want to speak to him, Mrs, 
Solness? 

Mrs. Solness. Oh, yes, do!—No, no—don’t say that J 
‘want anything! You can say that somebody is here, ang 
that he must come at once. 

Ragnar. Good. I will do so, Mrs. Solness. 

[He goes down the flight of steps and away 
through the garden. 

Mrs. Solness. Oh, Miss Wangel, you can’t think how 
anxious I feel about him. 

Hilda. Is there anything in this to be so terribly fright- 
ened about? 

Mrs. Solness. Oh, yes; surely you can understand. Just 
think, if he were really to do it! If he should take it into 
his head to climb up the scaffolding! 

_Hilda (eagerly). Do you think he will? 

“Mrs. Solness. Oh, one can never tell what he might take 
into his head. I am afraid there is nothing he mightn’t 
think of doing. 

Hilda. Aha! Perhaps you too think that he is— 
well 

Mrs. Solness. Oh, I don’t know what to think about him 
now. The doctor has been telling me all sorts of things; 
and putting it all together with several things I have heard 
him say: 


[Dr. Herpat looks out, at the door. 
Dr. Herdal. Is he not coming soon? 
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Mrs. Solness. Yes, I think so. I have sent for him 2 at. : 
any rate. . . 
Dr. Herdal (advancing). I am afraid you will have to — 
go in, my dear lady: 7 ; 
Mrs. Solness. Oh, no! Oh, no! I shall stay out here 
and wait for Halvard. 
Dr. Herdal. But some ladies have just come to call on 
~ You ; — 
Mrs. Solness. Good heavens, that too! And just at this — 
moment! i ; 

Dr. Herdal. . They say they positively must see the cere- 
mony. 

Mrs. Solness. Well, well, I suppose I must go to them 
after all. It is my duty. 

Hilda. Can’t you ask the ladies to go away? 

Mrs. Solness. No, that would never do. Now that they 
are here, it is my duty to see them. But do you stay out 
here in the meantime—and receive him when he comes. 

Dr. Herdal. And try to occupy his attention as long as 
possible—— 

Mrs. Solness. Yes, do, dear Miss Wangee Keep a firm 
hold of him as ever you can. 

Hilda. Would it not be best for you to do that? . 

Mrs. Solness. Yes; God knows that is my duty. But 
when one has duties in so many directions—— 

Dr. Herdal (looks towards the garden). ‘There he is 
coming. 

Mrs. Solness. And I have to go in! | 

Dr. Herdal (to Hilda). Don’t say anything about my 
being here. 

Hilda. Oh, no! I daresay I shall find something else 
to talk to Mr. Solness about. 

Mrs. Solness. And be sure you keep firm hold of him. I 
believe you can do it best. 

[Mrs. Sotness and Dr. HERDAL go into the house. 
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HILDA remains standing on the verandah, Sot- 
_ NESS comes’ from the garden, up the flight of 
steps. 

Solness. Somebody wants me, I hear. 

Hilda. Yes; it is I, Mr. Solness, 

Solness. Oh, is it you, Hilda? I was afraid it might be 
Aline or the Doctor. 

Hilda. You are very easily frightened, it seems! 

Solness. Do you think so? 

Hilda. Yes; people say that you are afraid to climb 
about—on the scaffoldings, you know. 

Solness. Well, that is quite a special thing. 

Hilda. ‘Then it is true that you are afraid to do it? 

Solness. Yes, I am. 

Hilda. Afraid of falling down and killing yourself? 

Solness. No, not of that. 

Hilda. Of what, then? 

Solness. I am afraid of retribution, Hilda. 

Hilda. Of retribution? (Shakes her head.) I don’t 
understand that. 

Solness. Sit down and I will tell you something. . 

Hilda. Yes, do! At once! 

[She sits on a stool by the railing and looks ex- 
pectantly at him. 

Solness (throws his hat on the table). You know that I 
began by building churches. 

Hilda (nods). I know that well. 

Solness. For, you see, I came as a boy from a pious 
home in the country; and so it seemed to me that this 
church-building was the noblest task I could set myself. 

Hilda. Yes, yes. 

Solness. And I venture to say that I built those poor 
little churches with such honest and warm and heartfelt 
devotion that—that 

Hilda. That 


? Well? 


oP. ; “He? ‘What'hex Ocak eges | 
rs Solness. He who was to have the Batches of c 
; | ‘He to whose honour and glory they were dedicated. 
_ Hilda. -Oh, indeed! But are you~ certain, has, 
“that he was not—pleased with you? . ee 
_ Solness (scornfully). We pleased - with ete 
you talk so, Hilda? He who gave the troll in me 
“lord it just as it pleased. He who bade them be at 
to serve me, both day and night—all these—all the: 
Hilda. Dewuisee= os Sooty 
Solness. Yes, of both kinds. . Oh, no, he made me 
Clearly enough that he was not pleased with me. 
_ teriously.) You see, that was really the reason’ = 
made the old house burn down. 
_-* Hilda. Was that why? 4 
> Solness. Yes, don’t you understand? He orate to gi es 
me the chance of becoming an accomplished master in ‘ 
own sphere—so that I might build all the more glot s 
churches for him. At first I did not understand what he 
was driving at; but all of a sudden it flashed meee me. 
Hilda. When was that? | 
| Solness. It was when I was s. building the church-tower 
up at Lysanger. ; 
Hilda. I thought so. 
Solness. 


sek else. And all my life long I was to go on abe : 


for him. (Laughs.) But I can tell you nothing came of 
that! 


Hilda. What did you do, then? 


ilda "The Norcent ie 
olness. I had never before been able to aibeats up t +0 a i: 

t, free height. But that day I did it. ‘ ; 
a (leaping up). Yes, yes, you did! 

ness. _ And when Tr stood pgp high over everything, 


'me now, thou Mighty One! From this day. Sraarde, 
will be a free builder—I, too, in my sphere—just as thou 


omes fie honk beings. s 
rilda (with great sparkling eyes). dk was the song 
t I heard through the air! _ 
Solness. But afterwards his turn came. 
ae Hilda. What do you mean by that? 
a _ Solness (looks despondently at her). Building homes for 
i“ human beings—is not worth a rap, Hilda. 
Bay. _ Hilda. Do you say that now? ~ 
r © Solness. Yes, for now I see it. Men have no use for 
these homes of theirs—to be happy in. And I should not 
have had any use for such a home, if I had had one. (With — 
a quiet, bitter laugh.) See, that is the upshot of the whole 
affair, however far back I look. Nothing really built; nor 
anything sacrificed for the chance of building. Nothing, 
- nothing! the whole is nothing. Siem 
- Hilda. Then you will never build anything more? 
- Solness (with animation ). On the contrary, I am \ just 
ie going to begin! 
\ Hilda. What, then? What will you build? Tell me at 
once! : 
, Solness. I believe there is only one possible dwelling- 
_ place for human happiness—and that is what I am . going to ; 
build now. ; 


_ Hilda. Tam afraid you | would turn, die b 
half-way up. 
— Solness. Not if a can mount hand in hand 

ie Hilda. Saar 
. Hilda (with an tnprosaon of suppres 
" oe with me? Will there be no others of the p 

Solness. Who else should there be? =~ 3 | 

Hilda. Ob—that girl—that Kaia at the des 38 
Deedes you want to take her. with you,tooP 

—Solness. Oho! Was it about her bias seus was talking 
“to your : 
Hilda. Is it so—or is it not? + 
---Solness (vehemently). 1 will not answer such: : 
tion, You must believe in me, wholly and entirely! © 

Hilda. All these ten years I have believed i in ras u 
terly—so utterly. ’ 
_ Solness. You must go on believing in me! . 
_ Hilda. Then let me see you stand free and high upl 
Solness (sadly). Oh Hilda—it is not every aay 
can do that. Te) ea 
Hilda (passionately). I will have you ‘do it! 1 will 
have it! (Imploringly.) Just once more, Mr. oa as 
Do the impossible once again! 5 
Solness (stands and looks deep into her eyes). IfI try’ it, 
Hilda, I will stand up there and talk to ie as I did that ue 
time before. . 
Hilda (in rising excitement). What will you say to hie 
Solness. I will say to him: Hear me, Mighty Lord—thou 
may st judge me as seems best to thee, But hereafter T 


' ar tinieak pee that! 
—many, = times, I will say. 
ae — then— 


“Hilda. ¢ jubilant, clapping om hands ~ Oh, Mr. Sol- 
ness——! My lovely, lovely castle. Our castle i in the air! / 
© Solness. On a firm foundation. ay 
[In the street a crowd of people has assembled, 
; vaguely seen through the trees. Music of wind- 
Seas instruments is heard far away behind the new 
house. 
[Mrs. SoLness, with a fur collar pa her neck, — 
et ~ Docror HeERpat with her white shawl on his 
de ss arm, and some ladies, come out on the verandah. 
‘a 


RaAGNAR BRoviIK comes at the same time up 
from the garden. 
_ Mrs. Solness (to RacNar}. Are we to have music, too? 
ay Ragnar. Yes. It’s the band of the Mason’s Union. 
(To Sotness.) The foreman asked me to tell you ine he 
__ is ready now to go up with the wreath. 
, Solness (takes his hat). Good. I will go down to him 
myself. 
Mrs. Solness (anxiously ). What have you to do down 
there, Halvard? . 
Solness (curtly). I must be down below with the men. 


apnea the pea 
Mrs. Solness (calls after him over the railin 
é sy Shee: the man to. be careful when he goes up? “F 
that, Halvard! pe 
ie Pune Herdal (to Mrs. SoLNESS ss Don’t ee 
2 “right? He has given up all thought of that folly. — 
ee Mrs. Solness. Oh, what a relief! Twice workm 
fallen, and each time they were killed on the spot. — 
eS 2, Hina. ) Thank you, Miss Wangel, for having kept 
a firm hold upon him. I should never have been ; 
re him. ee 
‘ Dr. Herdal (playfully). Yes, yes, "Miss Wange 
ge ee how to keep — hold on a man, when you gi 
2-5 > ‘mind to-it. Se 
Se ee ik [Mrs. Sines and Dr. finan ‘go *f te 


‘Miss Wangel—do you see all those young fellows down i 
the street? 4 
Hilda. Yes. Sat 


Ragnar. They are my fellow-students, come to look 
the master. ‘ 


. Hilda. What do they want to look at him for? — X 
Ragnar. They want to see how he daren’t eli Hea th 

top of his own house. 
Hilda. Oh, that is what those boys want, is it? i 
Ragnar ( spite fully and scornfully ys He has kept id 4 
down so long—now we are going to see him gais quietly a 
. down below himself. ; 
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Hilda. You will not see that—not this time. 
Ragnar ( smiles). Indeed! Then where shall we see 


“him? 


Hilda. High—high up by the vane! That is where you 
will see him! . 
Ragnar (laughs). Him! Oh, yes, I daresay! 
Hilda. His will is to reach the jogos at the top you 


shall see him. 


Ragnar. His will, yes; that I can easily believe. But he 


simply cannot do it. His head would swim round, long, 


long before he got half-way. He would have to crawl down 
again on his hands and knees. 

Dr. Herdal (points across). Look! There goes the 
foreman up the ladders. 

Mrs. Solness. And of course he has the wreath to carry, 
too. Oh, I do hope he will be careful! 

Ragnar (stares incredulously and shouts). Why, but 
it’s ——— 

Hilda (breaking out in jubilation). It is the master 
builder himself! 

Mrs. Solness (screams with terror). Yes, it is Halvard! 
Oh, my great God ! Halvard! MHalvard! 

Dr. Herdal. Hush! Don’t shout to him! 

Mrs. Solness (half beside herself). I must go to him! 
I must get him to come down again! 

Dr. Herdal (holds her). Don’t move, any of you! Not 
a sound! 

Hilda (immovable, follows Sotness with her eyes). He 
climbs and climbs. Higher and, higher! Higher and 
higher! Look! Just look! 

Ragnar (breathless). He must turn now. He can’t pos- 
sibly help it. 

Hilda. We climbs and climbs. He will soon be at the 
top now. 

Mrs. Solness. Oh, I shall die of terror. I cannot bear 
to see it. 
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Dr. Herdal. Then don’t look up at him. 
Hilda. There he is to on the topmost planks 
Right at the top! 


Dr. Herdal. Nobody must move! Do you hear? , 
Hilda (exulting, with quiet intensity). At last! At 4 
last! Now I see him great and free again! . 5 
Ragnar (almost voiceless). But this is im—— $ 
Hilda. So I have seen him all through these ten veins 5 
How secure he stands! Frightfully thrilling all the same. 


Look at him! ‘Now he is hanging the wreath round the — 
vane. : / 

Ragnar. I feel as if I were looking at something utterly 
impossible. 

Hilda. Yes, it is the impossible that he is doing now! 
(With the indefinable expression in her eyes.) Can you see 
any one else up there with him? 

Ragnar. There is no one else. 

Hilda. Yes, there is one he is striving with. 

Ragnar. You are mistaken. 

. Hilda. Then do you hear no song in the air, either? 

Ragnar. It must be the wind in the tree-tops. 

Hilda. J hear a song—a mighty song! (Shouts in wild 
jubilation and glee.) Look, look! Now he is waving his 
hat! He is waving it to us down here! Oh, wave, wave 
back to him. For now it is finished! (Snatches the white 
shawl from the Doctor, waves it and shouts up to SOLNESS.) 
Hurrah for Master Builder Solness! $ 

Dr. Herdal. Stop! Stop! For God’s sake——! 

[The ladies on the verandah wave their pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and the shouts of “Hurrah” are 
taken up in the street below. Then they are 
suddenly silenced, and the crowd bursts out into 
a shriek of horror. A human body, with planks 
and fragments of wood, is vaguely perceived 
crashing down behind the trees, 
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_ Mrs. Solness and the Ladies (at the same time). He is 
falling! He is falling! 

[Mrs. Soxngss totters, falls backwards, swooning, 
and is caught, amid cries and confusion, by the 
ladies. The crowd in the street breaks down the 
fence and storms into the garden. At the same 
time Dr. Herpat, too, rushes down thither. 
A short pause. 

Hilda (stares fixedly upwards and says, as if petrified). 
My Master Builder. 

Ragnar (supports himself, trembling, against the railing). 
He must be dashed to pieces—killed on the spot. 

One of the Ladies (whilst Mrs. SoLNEsS is carried into 
the house). Run down for the doctor—— 

Ragnar. I can’t stir a foot——, 

Another Lady. ‘Then call to some one! 

Ragnar (tries to call out). How is it? Is he alive? 

A Voice (below in the garden). Mr. Solness is dead! 

Other Voices (nearer). The head is all crushed——He 
fell right into the quarry. 

Hilda (turns to RaGNAR and says quietly). I can’t see 
him up there now. 

Ragnar. This is terrible. So, afer all, he could not do 
it. 

Hilda (as if in quiet spell-bound triumph). But he 
mounted right to the top. And I heard harps in the air. 
(Waves her shawl in the air, and shrieks with wild inten- 
sity.) My—my Master Builder! 
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